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Prehistoric Exploration in India 

I. THH STONH AGE 

Ati attempt has been made in this paper to present a history of the 
exploration of the Stone Ages in India, and incidentally to take stock 
of the present state of our knowledge relating to the earliest period of 
Indian antiquity. 


A. The Palaeolithic Age 

The middle of the nineteenth century witnessed in Europe a brisk 
progress in the systematic study of the stone artifacts left by early man. 
The publication of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Sfecies in 1859 pro- 
vided the necessary authority for an immense antiquity for Man and 
the proper setting in which the crude stone objects, suspected or 
haltingly recognized by some for more than a century as the work of 
human hand, could take their natural place in the history of human 
endeavour. It was then that the find of flint implements in the valley 
of the Somne near Abbeville in northern France by Boucher de Perthes, 
which, by their position jn the gravel-bed, postulated an extreme anti- 
quity for their authors, could be unhesitatingly accepted as genuine. 

Shortly after this, in 1863, the first palacoHth was identified in India 
by Robert Bruce Foote of the Geological Survey of India amidst the 
spoils turned out of a small ballast-pit dug in the laterite gravels at 
Pallavaram in Chingleput District, Madras Presidency. This was 
quickly followed by the discovery of a collection of palaeoliths on the 
banks of a nullah at Attirampakkam in the same District. Early next 
year he found more implements at Pallavaram. Discoveries followed 
in quick succession, and during the next four decades Foote collected 
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' oin South India, the mam locus of his activities, an immense amount 
ol prelusioric material of various categories. The collection was ac- 
(juiicd hv the Madras Museum m i(/^4 and is the richest of its class in 
India.’ 

Thic resc an lies of hootc , usefulK' supplemented by tliose of other 
geologists and anti(|uaries, such as Oldham, Macleod, Rlanford, King, 
I'edden, Ball, Wauchojie and others, plotted a large number of palaco- 
liihu sues on rlu* map of India, in Kistna, Guntur, Kurnool, Bellary, 
(diddapah, Nelloie, (’hinglepiii, North Arcot, Tanjor, Tnchinopoly 
and X'fadura Distruts in Madr.is Presidenc\ -. Beltiaum, Dharwar and 
Ihjapur I)istricts (on rhe hanks the Malprahha and Bcnnihalla, tri- 
hutarks ol the Kistna) m Boinhav Prcsidencv; on the hanks of the 
(Jodaxari in Ihderahad State, m dillerent places m Mysore State; in 
Dhenkanal and fakher States, and Angul and Samhalpur Districts in 
Orissa, on the hanks ol the Saiijai near Chakradharpur in Singhbhum 
Distrat, South Bihar, near the coal fields on the Bokaro, a tributary of 
the Damodar, in I la/arihaj«h District, and near Gohindpur and other 
places m Manhhuin District, also m South Bihar; in the Narbada 
valley in Narsinghpur District, and Saiigor and Damoh Districts, 
(Seiural Provinces, in Southeastern l^Tai ; in the Sabarinat? valley in 
Ciu)arat; m Bundelkhand, Rewah and Datia in Central India; near 
1 .ilitpui in Jhaiisi District, llnued Provinces; in Jaipur and Biindi in 
Kajpiitana; and in the valley of the Sovin (or Sohan] in the West 
l^injab." 

Only some ol these finds prior to 1931^ important on account of their 
asscKiatKUis, m.iv lie spcciticalK noticed here. In 1863, Wynne 

found .it Mungi near Paithan (I Jvderabad State) an agate flake in the 
gravel- bed ol the Cjodavari, which also x ieldcd bones of mammalia in- 
cluding hltpluLs naniadiciis. Bos sp, and some smaller bones and teeth.’ 

About the same time I oote found in the Atfirampakkam nullah, a 
few miles to the north ol Madras, a bone which might possibly be the 
part of a human iibi.i. It was found in association with a larire collection 

1 .S(‘e R. Bruce hoote, fhr I’ note Colin twn of Indum Prehistoric and 
Protohisiom Antuffotus, Cdtalogiu Rdisonnc (Madias, 1914); Notes on their 
Agt^s ,}}ui nistrihntion (Madias, u}i6) 

2 See I ()(ue, op. at., ]. Coggin Br(»wn, Catalogue Ratsoune of the Prehistoric 
AntKptitns ni the Indian AltfseHtn (Simla, 1917). 

3 Rec. (JeoL Sun' hid., 1 (1868), pp, 63(1. 
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of quartz handaxcs, and as such is the only possible human bone of the 
Palaeolithic Age found xn India, ^ 

In 1873 Hackett found a handaxc at Bhutia, near Gadiiarwara, Dis- 
trict Narshinghpur (Central Provinces), in the ossiferous gravehbed of 
the Narbada. The mammalian remains found in association assign the 
beds to the Middle Pleistocene Age.'*^ 

The Billa Surgam group of eaves in Nandial Taluq of Kurnool Dis- 
trict, the only fossiliferous caves known in India, was explored by Foote 
and his son in 1884. Here, along with a few [)endants of teeth and 
pieces of bone, were found large numbers of fossil-bones. Though the 
bone ‘implements,’ never illustrated or properly described and subse- 
(jnently lost, were supposed to be of Magdalenian type, Lydekker, who 
examined the fossils, held that ‘the age of a considerable part of the 
Kurnool cave-deposits is not newer than the Pleistocene. 

The proceeds of the nineteenth centurv and early twentieth cen- 
tury investigations, unsystematic and unplanned as thev were, had the 
merit of proving in bulk the rich potentialities of palaeolithic research in 
India. But no attempt was made to locate the finds in their proper 
geological strata^ and to work out an undisputable tyjxi-sequencc of 
palaeoliths. The basis of classification was sometimes the utilitarian 
aspect of the artifacts, without anv chronological attribution; for ex- 
ample, Foote recognized ten main forms, viz. axes, spears, digging tools, 
circular implements, choppers, knives, scrapers, cores, hammer-stones 
and strikc-a-lights(?y” Brown preferred a three-fold division into 
bonchers, discoid forms and [)alacoliths,'’ the last being a most anomalous 
nomenclature. What is more unsatisfactory is that some writers un- 
critically assumed that the Indian palaeolithic sequence must necessarily, 
have been the same as the European and applied terms like Chellean, 
Mousterian, Solutrean, etc., to Indian industries without waiting for 
the necessary geological corroboration from Indian soil.^® 

4 Sec Notes on Ages and Distribution, p. 8. 

5 Sec H. B. Mcdlicott in Rec. Gcol. Sptrv, Ind., VI (1873), p. 49. 

6 Fooie, op. cit., p. 1 18; Lydekker in Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., XIX (1886), 
pp. i2ofF.; Palaeontologica Indica, Scries X, IV, part 2 (1886), p. 23. See also 
L. A. Canimiadc in Man in India, VII (1927), pp. i ff. 

7 An attempt was made by A. C. Logan, Old Chipped Stones of IndvOi 
(Calcutta, 1906) to classify the stone implements according to geological horizons. 

8 Foote, Notes on Age and Distribution, p. 911. 9 Brown, op, cit., pp. 1-2 

10 Cf. P. Mitra, Prehistoric India (Calcutta, 1927). 
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in i93() L. A. Carniniadc and M. C. Biiikitt published the results of 
thcrr -sUK ly of palacoliths recovered l>v the former from the exposed 
'-ections iti the Kistna basin near tlic Nallamalai range in Kurnool Dis- 
trict, basing their conclusions on stratigraphy, typology and state of 
pi cservalion of tlie implements." hour distinct industries were recog- 
ni/ed; (i) earliest tpiarr/iie Ii.iikI.ixc industry; (2) flake industry, con- 
sisting of f|uarizite, sandstone and chalcedony flakes, mixed with much 
more neatly made handaxt (^) blade and burin industry, consisting of 
slender blades, burins etc. of Kdi.inite; and (4) microlithic industry of 
auc! (jiiart/.itc of the coiiinioi) tvpc. 

A climatic cycle of pliuisil and intcipluvial phases was postulated 
on (he basis of the data supplied bv the sections, and it was 
also jKiinted out that the climatic cycle, together with the con- 
comitant hidnstnes, had its counterpart in Africa. Thus, the earliest 
handaxe iiuhistrVs (i) above, was associated with a Mid-Plcistoccnc dry 
phase, fo!lt)wing a long period of pliiviation, which witnessed the latente 
formation ol the east coast between the Kistna and the Pillar; the flake 
industrv (a) wa.s coeval with a second dr)' phase, the intervening plu- 
vial age being responsible for the formation of detntal lateritc-Deds. 
The next two industries, (V) and (jj), were associated with the third 
period of decreasetl rainhill of the Upper Pleistocene and the following 
drv periods. 

This correlation of toobsccjuenee with geological and climatic pheno- 
mena was the first attempt to bring order out ol chaos m the field of 
Indian palaeolithic studies. Soon after, in 1932, it was followed by K. 
R. U. Todd’s stiidv of tile Bombav industries.^" At Khandivli, 21 
miles north of Bombay, he found a rostrate handaxe on the top of a 
gravel, laid under pluvial conditions and yielding many implements of the 
CJiellean and Clactonian tvjKs. On the top of the gravel occurred 
Cdactonian and Late Achculein tvpcs of implements, including a hand- 
axe paralleled hy many examples from Madras, in addition to some flake 

11 L. A. Caiiinuacic and C. HiukiU, ‘bresh Light on the Stone Ages 111 
.South India; Antiquity. IV (i(>3o), pp. 32711.; also Burkitt, Qimmiade and 

). Rit hauls, Climatic Changes in South-east India during Early Pleistocene 
liUK.s,' (ii'olo^iad Magazine, LXIX (u>^2\ pp. IC)^ ff. 

12 K. R. Lk Xodd, Prehistoric M.in Rounii Bombay,’ Proc. Prehist. Soc, 

E,ist Vll (Ipswich, 1932) pp. 35 fl.; ‘Palaeolithic Industries of Bombay,’ 

Jour. Roy Anthro. Inst. Great Britain and Ireland. LXIX (1939), pp. 257 ff. 
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implements, probably of Aclieulean affinity. On the top of the next 
upper dejx)sit of clay appeared a flake industry including cores, blades 
and scrapers. The upper gravel, the next upper deposit, yielded a 
tooth of Equus, and on its top were found blades and burins. Another 
deposit of sterile clay and surface-accumulation brought the section to a 
close. Very similar discoveries at Goregaon, 3 miles south of Khandivli, 
confirmed this sequence. At Borivli, 2 miles north of Khandivli, only 
the top of the upper gravel yielded artifacts, viz. a polyhedral burin, a 
blade and an object like a rostrocarinate. The general similarity of the 
Khadivli scheme with that of the Kurnool region worked out by Cam- 
miade and Burkitt suggested the possibility of obtaining confirmatory 
results from a careful study of other geological sections. 

In 1932 H. de Terra noticed stray palaeoliths in the course of his 
geological explorations in North-west India’® and also saw the palaeo- 
lithic collection of Todd from the Pindi Gheb region in the valley of the 
Soan, a tributary of the Indus in the Not'th-wcst Punjab, the imple- 
mentiferous character of which was noticed by D. N. Wadia in 1928.’^ 
The possibility of geologically dating the Soan palaeoliths and of corre- 
lating the pluvial cycles of South-east India as populated by Burkitt 
with the glacial cycles already known in the Himal.iyas, and thus pro- 
viding some firm datum-lines for the study of Indian palxolithic indus- 
tries was now obvious, and this was to a very great extent achieved by 
an expedition jointly sponsored in 1935 by the Qirnegie Institution of 
Washington, Yale University, Cambridge University and the American 
Philological Society under the direction of H. de Terra in association with 
T. T. Paterson and P. Teilhard de Chardin.’® 

A geological study of the karewas, the local name of the low, flat 
mounds surrounding the hill-slopes of Kashmir and consisting of strati- 
fied deposits of silt, clay and gravel, revealed the occurrence of the first 
Ice Age below the lower karewas, which at one place (Sombur) yielded 
the vertebrate remains of a primitive elephant, Elephas hysudriens. 

13 Chr. and J. Hawkes an<l H. dc Terra, ‘Palaeolithic Human Industries in the 
North-west Punjab and Kashmir,’ Connectiem Acad, Arts and Science, VIII 
(1934), p. I. 

14 D. N. Wadia, ‘The Geology of Poonch State,’ Mem. Geol. Sftrv. Ind., LI 
(1928), pp. 18511. 

15 H. de Terra and T. T. Paterson, Studies on the Ice Age in India s,nd 
associated Human Cultures (W^ashington, 1939). 
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I the now widely accepted definition of the Pleistocene that it 

w.is t hjnu.t<*n/C(l by the appearance of true horses, oxen and elephants, 
di( tarhesL i;laeiation ol Kashnui has been identified with the Giinz 
i>Liuil advance in the Alps, and the lowei kaicwas ascribed to the Lower 
Pleistocene of the first intcrulacial epoch. The second glaciation 
/Mindel) left a dejKJsit u\ stratified silt and sand, forming the upper 
iarciva beds and marking the beginning of the second interglacial phase, 
which wicnessecf the first cutting of the hareica formations by rivers and 
the coiisri|iient formation of Teiraec i. 

It is uiinecessiiv lor ilie puseiu purpose to enter into details of 
Kashmit i;eo|og\ , it is suflicient to note that Terrace 2, marking the 
advaiuc' <*l tht Mid iMeistoi ene. ha', been ascribed to the third glacial 
epoJi (Kiss) ol (Ik‘ I f[)|)er Pleistocene, Terrace to the third iniergla- 
(lal, Teirace 4 to the fourth gl.uial (Wiirm), and Terrace 5, which is the 
lowest, to a post Pleistocene period. 

Though sioiu* implenunts are piactically non-existent in Kashmir, 
hairing a few flakes tound at .ind near Pampur (7 miles south-east of 
'>tinagark now legarded as a late ijulustrv. the scheme worked out by 
de T(’rra and his associates is of immense value for the study of the 
Indian [lalaeolitluc industrw lor nor onlv has the Ice Age sec]ucncc in 
Kashmir Ixen established to ha\e been the same as that ui the Alps, 
bur all the iieim glacial and iiucrglacial formations noriced in Kashmir 
has been icleiuifieil m the implemennlerous sections of the non-glaciatcd 
Siwahlc series ol I limalawm (ootiulls, extending from the Bannu plain 
in the w'cst to the Brahmaputra vallev in the east and knowui to be rich 
m fossil-mammals. 

Tile high [dams ol Potwar, Ivmg to the south of the Himalayan 
loothills and watered hv’ the Indus, Soan and Jhelum, were the focus 
of the Siwalik exjdoration of the dc Terra (*x|K'd it ion.’*’ The Pliocene 
formations of the Siwaliks in this area, as revealed by the sections cut 
hv the rivers, consist of (ii) the Lower Siwahks, represented by {t) the 
Murree series and the Kamlial zone and (/ 7 ) the Chinji zone; and (6) the 
Muldle Siwaliks, rcfnxscntcd hv (/) the Nagri zone and (//) the Dhok 
P.ulian /one, the latter wuch a typical Pontian fauna, including an abun- 
(i.inw the Hipparion or the Pliocene horse. A sedimentary break, 
iiulit uitip a period of erosion, and coinciding with a distinct change in 

1 - 1. Kn.i .i!ut PatcrM'ii, op. cit., pp. 2521!. 
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the fauna, occurs between the Middle and Upper Siwahks, and at this 
level has been drawn rhe Plio-Pleistocene boundary. 

The Upper Siwaliks, of Pleistocene formation, are represented by 
{a) the Tatrot zone, belonging to the first glacial epoch and, consistently 
with this, with very few fossils, and {b) the Pinjor zone of the first 
interglacial epoch, with rich fossil-remains, including Elephas hysiidri- 
ens, which chronologically equates the zone with the lower karewa series 
of Kashmir. Both the zones, on geological and faunal grounds, belong 
to the Lower Pleistocene. 

The second glacial epoch, ol the Middle Pleistocene, is represented 
by (c) the boulder-conglomerate stage, when, under violent pluvial con- 
ditions, enormous boulders were deposited in the foothills and plains. 
The merging of the Siwalik boulder-conglomerate with the second 
glacial moraine by the Tawi river in Jammu and at Punch on the 
jhelum, noticed respectively by de Terra and Paterson, completes the 
chronological correlation between the Upper Siwfdiks and the glacial 
tracts of Kashmir. 

The pluvial conditions responsible for the formation of the boulder- 
conglomerate was not favourable for animal-life and the skeletal remains 
in the zone are consequently poor. Significant among them, however, 
IS the occurrence of Elephas namadicus, also present in the Mid-Pleis- 
tocenc deposits m the Narbada valley (sec below). 

The second interglacial period is represented in the Upper vSiwaliks 
by Terrace i, formed by an erosion of the boulder-conglomerate and 
marking the end of the Mid-Plcistoccne, The later history here, as in 
Kashmir, is divided into two more glacial (third and fourth) and one 
more interglacial (third) periods, represented by Terraces 2 to 4, all of 
the Upper Pleistocene, and the aggradational Terrace 5 of the Holocene. 

Against this geological background arc to be viewed the implements 
left by the palaeolithic man in the Potwar region. The earliest group 
of implements, found near the top of the boulder-conglomerate of the 
second glacial epoch, consists of large flakes derived from crude split 
pebbles, with an unflaked upper surface, except for occasional marginal 
scars, and with battered edges. The industry recalls the Cromcrian^^ 

17 This and other similar terms as Achculcan, Abbevillean etc., used in con- 
nexion with Indian palacoliths, arc intended only to denote the types which they 
represent and arc devoid of the chronological definitions with which they are 
associated in Europe. 




of I:ni/lancl and has been styled ‘Pre Soan/ as it has nothing in common 
With the subsequent ir.dustrics of the vSoan region. 

The P.arly Soan industrv, niaiiily associated with the second inter- 
glaual 7 'erracc i, consists nf Hakes anrl pebble implements, divided into 
three groups on grounds of patinat.'on and state of wear, group B some- 
what resembling tb(‘ Parly Ckutoninn of Europe and group C the 
Cdat'ionian and Early la valloisean. 

lo Terraice i also belongs a handaxe industry of a different tradition, 
but similar to rhe ( diclleo-Ac heulean industries of Europe and, nearer 
honu , to thc' tvj)Ral Madras industry. Its association with the Early 
Soan Hak(‘ tndusti\ is iikeh lo (nove of great chronological significance to 
ibc pal.K'olitluc industiies of Central and South India. 

1 Ik I ate Soan industry, essentially a flake industry, is related to 
Eerrace a of ilie third glacial epoch. It is divided into two groups, A 
and B, based on stratigraphy, A being from the Potwar basal gravel and 
H liom the overlying loess. The continued use of pebbles as implement- 
maieiial and the persistence of the* C>lactoniaivLevalloiscan technique 
show tile lauiily-affinitv o[ the industry with the Early Soan. The in- 
trusive ‘Madras’ handaxe is absent. 


I lie Evolved Soan, of f crrace q o( the fourth glacial epoch, is again 
a pebble and Hake industry, reminiscent of the Late Soan A. 

The Niiibada vallev Iietwecai Elosliangabad and Narsmghpur was 
next explored by de lerra.' Flere the Terraces are not as clear as in the 
.Soan vallev. The alluvium of the valley is formed of three sedimentation 


cyJes underlying a latente-hed, (i) the lower group, (2) the upper group, 
the tw'o together making up the old alluvium and (3) the cotton-soil of 
(lie new alluvium. The first two each consist of a basal gravel and an 
overlying pink clay deposic. 'Ehe basal gravel of the lower group yielded 
fossil remains of Ilcxciprotodon namadictis and Bos sp.. while that of the 
upper group those of Bo., n^m^dicns. Elephas namadicus. Ecjuus nama^ 
diciis. Hexaprotodon mmadicMs, BMhdiis palaeindicus, Shs sp.^ Trionyx 
and Lmys sp. The uppr group therefore bears a MlcLPlcistocenc 


i^Hina, younger than the Pinjor fauna of the Siwiilik region. 

Etom the basal gravel-conglomerate of the lower group, equated to 
Inra.c* 1 of Potwar, were found large flakes, resembling the Pre-Soan 


18 Dc Icn.i and Paterson, 


of. at., pp. 
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industry of the boulder conglomerate zone of Potwar, handaxes of the 
Abbevillean and Early and Middle Acheulean types and cores of the 
Early Soan types. From the next upper deposit, i.e. the pink clay of the 
lower group, corresponding to Terrace 2, were collected several unrolled 
flakes and a fresh Acheulean handaxe. Taken together, the two deposits 
of the lower group exhibit the same industries ns Terraces i and 2 of the 
North'west. 

The basal gravel and pink clay of the upper group, respectively cor- 
responding to Terraces 3 and 4 of the Potwar region, both contain rolled 
flakes and cores, predominantly of the Late Soan tv^{>e. The former has 
in addition some Acheulean handaxes; being rolled, they should be taken 
as redeposited from the lower group. 

The cottoivsoil of the new alluvjum, equated to Terrace 5, is charac- 
terized by a microlifhic flake industry, consisting of small blades and 
scrapers of flint and jasper, and indicating a total break from the earlier 
tradition. 

In vSouth India the cycle of pluvial and dry phases noticed by Cam- 
miade and Burkitt (see above) assumes a new significance in the light 
of the glacial and interglacial cycle established in the North by de Terra. 
A further parallelism is revealed by the recognition of four terraces (res- 
pectively called Terrace Dctrital and Terraces i, 2 and 3) in the Kortta- 
layar valley in Chinglepiit District. The first terrace was formed by the 
detrital lateritc overlying a bouldcr-conglomcratc, probably belonging to 
the Mid-Pleistocene, and the next three terraces by erosion and cutting.’® 

In the Korttalayar valley, the Vadamadurai region has yielded palaeo- 
liths of three groups : the earliest, pre-laterite and contemporary with the 
boulder-conglomerate, resembles the Early Acheulean type; the second, 
contemporary with the laterite deposit, consists of handaxes of the Mid- 
Acheulean type; and the third, belonging to Terrace i, comprises hand- 
axes of the Late Acheulean type. At Attirampakkam, in the basal 
laterite gravels of Terrace 2, occur tools of the third gfoup m large 
numbers. 

These, in main outline, are the results of the Yale-Cambridge expedi- 
tion of 1935* By equating the palaeolithic industries of the North-west 
with Himalayan glacial cycles and by roughly correlating them^® with the 

19 De Terra and Paterson, op. cit., pp. 327 ff. 

20 See V. D, Krishnaswami, ‘Stone Age India,' Ancient India, No. 3 (194?)* 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1948 a 
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Ontnil aiul South Indian industric-s, it has worked out a pattern of palaeo- 
lithic sc(|iK*ncT interlaced with t;rolojj;ical forinations and climatic oscilla- 
tions. ft IS a warning a^^ainst an indi'^c nminatc collecting spirit, which 
divorcTs the relics ol the earliest human endeavour from their natural 
ceintcxt. 

In 1(^0 the Universjt\ ol Calcutta explored the laterite-beds near 
KulijJia in Mavfirhliani Stare, following the discovery of some palaeo- 
liths in the course ol the digging a tank. The finds consist of quartzite 
pehhle tools, handaxes and Hakes."' 

Ill the Ai\ hac’ologu al Surcev of India organized an expedition, 
C(jnsisnng of } I 1). Sankaha, V. f'). K rishnaswami and R. K. Chatterjee, 
lor exploration in Iknaxla State, one cd the main purposes being ‘to in- 
vestigate the* ptohk'iu of the hiatm between the Pakvolithic and the 
Neolithic Ages as set forth by f'ooie. The expedition"” worked in the 
SabarmatT valle\' and ncMr P>ahadurjnir in the Orsang valley and found 
in the' Mid Ple istoc ene late ri/ed pebble-gravels an abundance of pebble- 
implements <d the l,arl\ Soan type and hanckixes of Abbevdlcan- 
Acheuiean and I, ate* Acheulian ivpes. According to Krishnaswanii, this 
ate a seems to he the meetings ground of the' Soan and \'Iadras inchistries, 
as pebble choppets ol the Soan tvpe are much more abundant here than 
m the South."' 

In K. (j. (iwmi lound some pebble tools, handaxes and flakes 

in flu valle\’ of the Katjan, three miles to the south of RajpTpla in Gujarat 
at the lunction oi the gravel-bed af\d the overlying alluvial deposit which 
compiise the iivei section. According to .Sankaha, the Karjan industry 
couol)oiares the conclusions at rived at by him ‘from the study of the 
Sakirmatl and Orsang industries, viz. char a mixed, an Early Achculcan 
and late Acheulean rv[H‘ of mdustrv, is found at the junction of the 
graxcl and (me silt and provides additional links in its triangular cleavers 
with Late Acheulean South Indian industries.’”* 

pl.a. II. I am thankful n. M, Krishnaswami foi having gone through this 
aitkii- in manuscript. 

l'>iir Roy. Asi. Sor. X p, ^7. 

y.-. H. n. ,s.u,knli.,. Invest, gauons in,o Preh, stone Anhacolooy of Gujarat 
(naHHla icqr>l ‘ ^ 

'] Kiisliiuiswami, op. dt., p *^2. 

2^ Sankalia, op. cit., p>. 
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B. The Alicrolithic Industries 

Microliths, or ‘pygmv Hakes/"'* usually of chert and senu-prccious 
stones as agate, chalcedony and jasper, are found many places, mainly 
in Central and South India. The older collections include those from 
Kiirnool, Bellary, Anantpur and Tinnevelly Districts of Madras by Foote; 
more than one hundred places in the lower GodavarT valley by Cammiade; 
Hyderabad State by Foote; Chaibasa, Chakradharpur and Ghatsila and 
other places in Singhbfim District, South Bihar, by Beeching, Murray, 
Anderson and Mitra; Seraikela State, Orissa, by Mitra; Ranchi District 
by Driver; the Kaimfir Range, Central India, by Cockbiirn and Carlleylc; 
Sohagi Ghat on the northern scarp of the Vindhyas, yy miles south-south- 
west of Allahabad, caves and rock sheltcrs m the Vindhyas, northern 
parts of Rewah State, the low grounds of Biindelkhand and Rajputana by 
Carlleylc; Jubbulpore District bv Swiney, Rivett Carnac, Olphcrt, Gates 
and Abbot; at Khaiuiivli and Marva near Bombay by Todtl; and Sukkur 
and Rohri in Sind by Blanford."*^ 

The Sind microliths are longer and more regular in shape, being 
usually trapezoid in section, than the rest; these features mark them off 
as distinct industry and affiliate them with the chert flakes of the (pro- 
bably later) Harappa civilization. An accurate geological dating for this 
culture IS impossible in the absence of stratified deposits; but dc Terra 
ascribes them to a period of greater rainfall, to which, incidentally, the 
Harappa culture also belongs."' With this exception, the microliths 

25 The term pygmy is now falling into disuse and should be discouraged 
because of its probable association with a supposed pygmy race. 

26 l oote, NotCi on Ages and D:strtbnUon; Brown, op. cit.; Mitra, op. cit,, 
pp. 186 ff. For other Godavari finds, sec Cammiade in Alan in India, IV (1924), 
pp. 83 ff.; for Singhbhum, Proc. Asi. Soc. Beng. 1865, p. 127, lour. B. O. 
Res. Soc , III (1917), pp, 349 ff., An. Rep. Arch. Surv. hid., 1928-29, p. 130, and 
]oHr. Roy, Asi. Soc. Beng., VI (1940), pp. 79 ff.; for Kaimur Range,* lour. Roy. 
Asi. Soc., 1899, p. 93; for Jubbulpore, Proc. Asi. Soc. Beng., 1865, pp. 77 ff. and 
1866, pp. 230 ff. Carllcyle’s finds have been noticed in Arch. Surv. Ind., VI 
(Calcutta, 1878), pp. 107, 108 and 161 and by V. A. Smith in Ind. Ant. XXXV 
(1906), pp. 185 ff. Mention has also been made above of the existence of a 
•microlithic industry in the Kistna basin. 

27 Dc Terra and Paterson, op. cit., pp. 333-4. Tlic analogies of the Harappa 
culture with other cultures, especially the foreign ones, have been and are being 
studied in minute details by competent scholars, but this important archaeological 
fact, namely the similarity of the Harappa flakes and the Sukkar-Rohri flakes, 
which might indicate the possibility of the Harappa culture having ultimately 
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fonii a rnonotanoLLs series of blades, burins, crescents, triangles, cones and 
arrowdicads (?), of triangular, tra|xzoid or rhomboid section, or irregular 
cores; but it is not impossible that a careful study on a regional basis may 
reveal minute local difFercntiae in shapes and technique of flaking. 

Of these finds some of the more significant ones may be noticed in 
detail. Opposite Sadoha on the SabarmatT in Baroda State, Foote noticed 
typical flake knives and wedges/ which he regarded as ‘the earliest traces 
of the advent of the neolitliic people/ separated from ‘typical palaeoliths’ 
l>y a deposit i5r) to 2 (k> feet thick. This led him to conclude that there 
had l)een a large hiatus between flu Palaeolithic and Neolithic Ages.^^ 

At Mahiin in Vijapnr Taliic], Baroda State, Foote mentions the dis- 
cos’cry of a small thick disc of p.dr* drab quartzite, ground smooth/ 
(\iden(l\’ a neolith, along with nice sciaper flakes of coloured chert*^’’ 
uhiJi nia\ induatc* the tocKcurrence of ncoliths and microliths. But the 
.K count 4s too confused to be relied upon. 

Ill .1 siiniLirK- coiiliiscd .kcoiiiu f-ootc mentions the discovery ol small 
cores of ehert in several pottciv howds, some others of which conrained 
iron .irrowdieads, „ii site at Patpad in Kiirnool District, which yielded 
stray niicioliths as well.'" It is ohviouslv unsafe to conclude anything 
ahoiit the d.ite ol the inuiolith', from such inromplctc records. 

Carlleylle, m his notes on the microlith-yielding caves and rock-.shelters 
m the Ceiuial liuli.m plateau, stales that ‘at the verv bottom, or in the 
lowest straium of the soil in ihe floors of .such caves in which the soil 
w.is of eoiiskler.ihle vfepth, the implements were always found to be of 
an older and more archaic tvpe than the rest. At a medium depth, 
uiidisturhcd l.iycis oi embers and ch.irco.d (that is, of hcartLs) were fre- 


.aa.mated, Iw evoluiion and i.npacr of foreign contact, from n„ .ndigenou.s Stone 
Ag.. soiiKc has nut Ixcn, so far as 1 ,„n,mentcd upon by anyhorly 

hi. <ie lea. who ohserve,s- dn licw of ihc uncertain origin of the lower Indm 

I , iXh'a- l'"T" P-oto.neolithic settlements 

. uglui level might leail to a new appro., ch to Indian archaeology, which so 

non. wbrj, fr 

Fgspt; prcdynastic cultures of lower 


Fo<it,., Off. at., p, 15. 
30 Ihiil.. p, 


29 Ibid., 


p. ,4,. 
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quently found.’ He also mentions the find of pieces of iron oxide and 
some fragments of rude pottery.^ ^ 

These associations were not helpful in placing the microliths in their 
proper chronological position, and microliths continued to be regarded as 
neolithic or, following their stratigraphic position in Europe, as proto 
neolithic or mesolithic (Capsian or Tardenoisian),’^ or even as ‘the last 
effort of the expiring palaeolithic man.’^* 

De Terra’s expedition did not yield much indisputable evidence for 
dating iiiicroliths.^* At Pampur (sec above) and Sombur (4 miles 
south of Pampur, he found a flake industry (in the latter place 
associated with pottery), but in no case was any dating possible. 
Microliths of flint or brown jasper were also excavated from the upper 
locssic deposits near Uchhali, west of Naushahra (Shahpur District), along 
with skeletal remains o^ Homo sapiens of dolichocephalic type and hand- 
made pottery, believed to be* neolithic. In the Narbada valley, at Janakpur 
and Jhansi Ghat, he found m the cotton soil of the new alluvium a flake 
industry consisting of small blades and scrapers, which, according to him, 
represent a proto neolithic or later industry probably flourishing in 
relatively recent times. 

In 1932-4, G. R. Hunter excavated a rock shelter known as Dorotlw 
Deep in the Mahadco Hill near Pachmarhi, District Hoshangabad, a 
spur of the Satpura Range, which has a very large number of such she! 
ters, caused by the action of rain-water wearing out the soft sandstone. 
Some of them contain rude painting on the rock-surface and microliths in 
the floor-deposits; the two, however, do not necessarily go side by side. 
Some open fields at Pachmarhi arc also found strewn with microliths in 
very large numbers. Hunter found potsherds up to a depth of 6 inches 
from the surface, and a skeleton and microliths a foot deeper. Eluntcr’s 


31 V. A. Smith, op. at. 32 P. Mitra, op. cit.y pp. 180 ff. 

33 V. A. Smith, op. cit., p. 193. V. Gordon Childc, New Light on the AIoaI 
Anaent Ea^t (London, 1934), p. 34, observes: ‘The term mesolithic, justified in 
certain areas such as western Europe by the occurrence of similar assemblages of 
microlithic flints in strata intermediate between the normal palacolitliic and the 
normal neolithic or copper age, must be used with caution. It must not be assumed 
that because some industries in North Africa, Palestine, or Kenya arc designated 
mesolithic they are really any older than advanced cultures, neolithic or even 
metal-using, in Egypt or Mesopotamia.’ 

34 E>e Terra and Paterson, op. cit., pp. 103, 233, 277, 320, 323 and 325. 
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< .:ii liiMoii w.is that the authors of tlu inicroliths lived in the Mesolithic 
A-e/'’ 

In the same year D. H. Gcjidon began his exploration of the fock- 
paintings near Pachinaiiii aiitl elsewhere. Fie concluded that their dates 
cxteiuled over a period of vears ending with the tenth century A.D. 
and suggestctl chat ilic niKioliths were coeval wth the early paintings, 
adding that ‘in such wild and primitive parts it is not surprising that the 
mierolithii etilttiie, the rarliesr dating for which at the present state of our 
I iiowiedgt It is idle to eonjcctiire. should have persisted into the earliest 

U 1 ll 111 ITS f)( ollF own C‘fM. 

Tht' woik o! IJiintn* .incl Gordon emphasized the need for further 
( \|)l«M.«iion, and in 1(^40 the writer, at the instance of the Director-' 
Gcncial ol ArckeoloL^v in fndia, undertook a preliminary exploration of 
(!u reiMon, (lie aim heing to obtain a first hand impression of the avaih 
able man 1 lal.'*^ Ik’sides the survey of rock-painting in the region, the 
door deposits of a rock-shelter near the bazar of Pachmarhi (called the 
ha/ai sShelter hv G(jrdon) aiul a recently discovered cave, locally called 
Hama Hen, 4 miles to the east of Pachmarhi, were partially explored. 
In addition to a \erv Luge luimhcr of microliths of the usual shapes,'^ the 
materials being, m older ot frequency, chert, chalcedony, agate, glassy 
c|iiart/, carnelian and siliceous slate, the only other proceeds of the cxca- 
vaiKins wete a lew coarse sherds of hand-made jx)ts, too fragmentary for 
any sL.ape to lx* rcLogni/ed, a hit of faience (depth 6 inches below surface), 
a !ragmeiuar\' caued soapstone (depth 9 inches) and a fragmentary glass 
bangle (de[)th 1 loot S inches) from the Bazar Shelter, and two sandstone 
rings (Iroin within 1 loot Irom the stiriace) from Bania Bcri. The bed- 
rock was nowhere moic than ^ to 4 feet below the surface, and within 

lour. No. 1 (1935), pp, 28 ff.; No. 2 (1936), pp. 127 ff. 

I Baiul (UHS'' g ny I hew here Gordon remarks: ‘Recent resear- 
ches. tend to indicate iliai a laic dating must be accepted for a large amount of 
the nuemlithic niaienal discos eied in [ndia,' “nie Date of the Singhanpur Rock- 
paintings/ .SVrVncc .0/./ Culturr, V (1939), p. ,47. See also his The Rock-paint- 
mg at Kahra Pahar, Raigarh Stale,’ thui.. V (1930), pp. 2691?.; The Artistic 
Sequence of the Rock*painting of the Mahadco Hills,’ ibid., V (1939), pp. 322 ff.; 
aiul 'W.irtarc in Induin Civc-arr,’ ihid.. V (1940), pp. 578 ff. 

^7 The K'port of the exploration has not been published. 

38 An idea of the quantity of niicmliihs that can be collected from this region 
may he obtained from the fact that at one place over iqoo pieces, including flakes, 
core.s and k)ccis,’ were recorded from amidst 64 cubic feet of excavated soil. 
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this limit no change in the frequency of the material and in the technique 
of flaking of the microhrhs was noticed. Though no dating of the micro- 
liths was possible, the associated finds did not favour a very high dating. 

The Gujarat expedition of 1941, generally following the track of 
Foote, found a large number of microlithic sites in Baroda State, two of 
which, Hirpura and Langhnaj, were partially excavated. Besides micro- 
liths were found some potsherds of red and black ware of non-distinctlvc 
character and a large number of bonc-spl inters almost all fossilized, re- 
garded by Sankalia as tools. In his subsequent cxcavanons at Langhnaj, 
Sankalia found skeletal remains of large animals and human beings of the 
dolichocephalic type.'^*** 

At Chandravalli and Brahmai^in in the north-eastern oinskirt of ChitaL 
tlriig District, Mysore State, the latter already famous on account of the 
existence of a set of rock-edict<‘ of Asoka, M. H. Krishna s excavations in 
the thirties indicated the probability of obtaining a sequence-dating of the 
microliths. His tentative conclusions were that an Iron Age culture, 
charaterized by white lined painted pottery, succeeded and partly over- 
lapjied a neolithic culture with black polished pottery-types, which was 
in turn preceded by a microlithic culture of Mesolithic Age.^^ The se- 
quence found here seemed to him to be the same as that observed at 

Maski in Hyderabad vState by Yazdani and Khwaja Muhammad 
Ahmad.'*’ 

The excavation of 1947 Brahmagiri by the Archaeological Survey 
of India, in collaboration with the Archarological Department of 
Mysore State, carried out under closely-observed conditions, has 

established for the first time a sure culture-sequence in the Deccan. The 
results will be referred to again bur it may be mentioned here 

that below the Satavahaiia level of the first century A.D. occurred 

39 H. D. Sankalia, of;. cit.; also New Ind. Ant., VII (1944); and Preliminary 
Report of the Third Gujarat Prehistoric ExpediUon (Bombay, 1945)- 

40 M. H. Krishna, ‘Prehistoric Deccan,’ Presidential Address, Anthro}>ology 
Section, Proceedings of the Twentynmth Indian Science Congress^, II (Baroda, 
1942), pp. 231 ff. 

41 Annual Report, Archaeological Department, H.E.H. Nizam* s Dominions, 
* 935 * 3 ^’ PP* 2:4 and 28 ff.; 1936-37, pp. 14 ff. The results are not dear but 
Yazdani regards the black and red funereal pottery, stone implements and chert 
flakes as belonging to 1000 B.C. or earlier. Tlie evidence has been criticized by 
D. H. and M. E. Gordon in J.R.A.S, Beng., IX (1943)* pp- 87 ff. For the 
recent discovery of micrcliths near Bangalore, sec Man, 1948, no. 27. 
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a level cnr>iitcniporavy the nicgalithic cists and pit-circlcs; below this 

was a neolithic level, in which polished stone axes, pounders and discs, 
mixed witli microliths, occurred freely, in association with a pottery dull 
grey in colour and coarse and micaceous in texture. The use of copper 
and bronze m tlus pc iiod tf} a limited extent is attested by a copper chisel 
and two thin rcnls, one of copper and one of bronze. This culture was 
also characieri/ed l>v urn-hurials for young children and by inhumation- 
burials for adults. Ii was ovcTlapjKcl in its last phase and ultimately 
supplanu'd by a KUaHv diflcTenr iron-using rnegalithic culture approxi- 
MialeU' in the third century B.C. 

1 he new exideiue shows that at least in this part of the Deccan the 
mictolithic ludustrs’ was coeval with a pre lron Age* when neolithic im- 
plcinetUs were in s'ogiie but the use o! (opjxr. and occasionally bronze, 
had begun. Whether it had an earlier career and survived till later times 
in other pans of the country still remains t(» be seen. 

(' ri)r Ncolitiyic Age 

1 he* lirsi lind ol Indian neoliths is slightly older than that of palaco- 
liths. In iS6() 1( Mesurier found some lu’oliths in the valley of the Hast 
fcMis m the soutliern Llnited Provinces, and two years later Theobald 
made a collection from Banda District m the same region. Next year 
1 oote made his first diseosery xn Satvavedu 1 aliic] in Chinglepiit District 
and followTcl it up in subsec|uent years h\ discoveries in Tinnevelly, Mala- 
bar, I riclimopolv. North Arcen, Bellaiy, Anantpur, Kurnool and Guntur 
Districts of Madras; Myderabad State; Mysore State; and Bijapur and 
Belgaum District oi Bombay. Neoliths were collected from Bellary Dis- 
trict also by (jomjK*rt/, hra/er, Middlemiss and Cardew'; from North 
Arcot by Tucker; and from Coorg by Mangles. 

In North India, besides le Mesurier's and Theobald's finds from the 
Tons valley and Banda District, more neoliths w^ere found in the Banda 
District by Cockburn, SetoivKarr, Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham; in 
Mirzapiir District (United Provinces) by Rivett-Carnac and Cunning- 
ham; at Mohoba and other places in Chhatarpur State (Central India) 

42 Tlu' report of the excavation will he published in Ancient India, No. 4. 

43 cit.; Coggin Brown, op, at. Wauchope collected neoliths from 
the Tungaoh.ulra valley, from beyond the southern limits of Hyderabad and from 
Salem, Aicot, Kurnool, Bellary and Anantpur Districts of Madras. See An, Rep. 
Arch. Sitrv. hui , 1^20-4, II, pp. 258-9, 
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and in Saugor and Jubbulpore Districts (Central Provinces) by Cunning- 
ham; in Ranchi and Sighbhum Districts (South Bihar) by Driver, Ander- 
son and Murray; and in Darrang, Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Cfichar and 
Khasi Hills Districts (Assam) by Penny, Hcaly, Hannay, Peal, 
I ownsend-Smith and Cockburn.'^ 

Some caution is necessary in accepting the previous collections in their 
enurety as genuinely neolithic. Though grinding and polish in stone 
objects, m addition to some typical tool-forms such as celts, regarded as 
the ‘type-fossil’ of the Neolithic Age, are regarded as the distinguishing 
ieatures oJ neolithic objects, it is to be borne in mind that household 
stone objects continued to he in extensive use in India in the later periods 
as well, as they arc even now; for this reason, not all the objects belong- 
ing to the forty categories into which Foote divides his ground or carved, 
and groufid and polished objects,* ’ which include mealing stones (c|ucrns), 
mortars, pestles etc., need necessarily he actually neolithic, unless they are 
jaoved to be such on othei grounds.'*' 1 he same remark applies to some 
stone human and animal ligunnes and phalli, ascribed by Foote to a pre- 
metal age. Mention should also be made o! the discovery of typical 
neolithic celts in the excavations at Bhlta (District Allahabad), Rajgir 
and Nalanda (District Patna) and Taxila in strata pertaining to the 
historical period. 

The extensive find of pottery in many neolithic sites, particularly in 
South India, leaves no doubt that the manufacture of pottery was a regular 
industry in the Neolithic Age; it may be added that there is no sure 
evidence of the use of pottery prior to that. Foote’s statement that the 
neolithic pottery was dull-coloured and rough-surfaced''’ is an unsubstaiv 
tiatcd generalization, though it has been corroborated to some extent by 

44 See Coggin Brown, op, cit,; P. Mitra, op. at., pp. 229 ff. For Cockburn’s 
Bundelkhanci finds see hid. Ant. XXXV (1906), p. 1S6; for Singhbhuni finds, 
jour. B. c> O. Res. Soc., Ill (1917), pp. 349 ff. and J.R.A.S. Beng., VI (1940), 
pp. 79 ff. There are additional specimens of neolithic celts from Santal Parganas 
(Bihar) and Darjeeling (Bengal) in the Patna Museum. 

45 Foote, op. cit., p, 20. 

46 A similar check is necessary before the megaliths and ‘cinder mounds’ of 
Bellary arc ascribed to the Neolithic Age {tbid., pp, 5, 79 and 93). 

47 An. Rep. Arch. Snrv. hid., 1911-2, pp. 35 and 89. 

48 Specimens in the Archa!oIogicaI Museum at Nalanda, District Patna. The 
Patna Museum contains a celt from Kausambi (District Allahabad). 

49 Foote, op. cit., p. 34. 
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the rcccDt Brahmagiri excavation, the conclusions of which should at 
present he applied only to tlie Central Deccan. 

hxcavation at Burzahoin, between Srinagar and Gandarbal, in 
Kashinir by the de Tt rra expedition revealed important evidence regard- 
ing the Neolithic Age. l:\cavarion in the 12 feet of accumulation be- 
tween the Mirlace and the natural soil exposed remains of three cultures, 
the latest of which toiiMsred ol pottery probably of the fourth century A.D. 
and the second of a highlv polished black-ware potsherds with incised 
geomerrie designs, r- caJling the /hangar culture, a post-Harappa culture of 
Sind.’" i^xlou these, in a |K)st'glacial loess, occurred remains of a neolithic 
settlement, consisting of polished celts, bone awls, pottery cooking-vessels 
and hits of chaicoal. In the loess-deposit of the same epoch at Nunar near 
Gandaihal a siniilar kitchen was found. Though these neolithc sites 
aj)j)ear to he contemporary with the soil-formation, ht is hardly possible 
to make a reliable guess at the age of this loess culture.”’’* 

Tlu' recent neoluhie discoveries at Maski and Brahmagiri have been 
mentioned above. While much reliance cannot be placed on the 
Maski evidence, at Brahmagiri we encounter the neolithic culture at its 
last stage, when copper and bronze had already made their intrusion and 
iron was shortly to oust it. Within the chronological limits fixed on the 
one hand by the age of the post-glacial Kashmir loess when the earliest 
known neoliths made their appearance, and on the other the third cen- 
tury B.C., when they vanished xn the Central Dcccan before an Iron-Age 
inegalitliic culture, and within the vast expanse of the country between 
Kashmir and the South, the neolithic culture must inevitably have passed 
through a considerable number of phases about which nothing is known 
at present .uul which it is the task of the future explorer to unravel. 

A. Ghosh 


50 N. G. Majumdar, ‘Exploiatious in Sind,’ Mem. Arch, Surv, Ind,, No. 48 
(Delhi, 

51 De Terra and Paterson, op. cit., p. 234. 



Sri Krsna and Sri Oaitanya* 


23. The Nature of the Sakhls 

The Gopii committed breaclics of religious injunctions relating to 
this and the other world recklessly to please Krsna (L, 10 , si- 36; C, II, 
1 , 14). Their love for Krsna was of great impetuosity. They could 
easily sacrifice everything for the sake of rite object of their devotion. 

Such love has been termed pure, as it contains no trace of .selfishness. 
The only aim of these Gopis is to be instrumental in bringing happiness 
and satisfaction to him. The difference between Kama (gross pleasure) 
and prema (pure love) is as great as that between iron and gold. 

i 

3 ?T ^TJT II 

(C. I, 4 , lOi) 

{Kama is desire for the satisfaction of one’s own senses while prema is 
desire for the satisfaction of Krsna’s scn.ses). 

^TJT 3 ^Tf sT I 

5F-TJT sTfi: 3 II 

Jiiff 3;Tir i x 

^TfJr 11 

^Terra’S f | 

Ig tsr II 

^Tf^T I 

^ ^ II 

(C, I, 4 , 102-104) 

(So, there is a good deal of difference between kama and prema. The 
former is blinding darkness, while the latter is the shining sun. Hence, 
there is no trace of kama in the minds of the Gopis. Their relation to 
Krsna is only for his happiness. They are indifferent to their own pleasure 
and pain. Their mental exertions and physical actions arc all for promot- 
ing Krsna’s happiness. Having renounced everything in this world, they 
entertain in their hearts pure love for Krsna.) 


* Continued fmm vol. XXIII, p. 299. 



■'srl Kmui and ^r'l Cattanya 

A*. tli( Gupis want always to keep Krsna happy, they assist in bring- 
ing aiioiit reunions for ttld herwe< n Racllu and Krsna. Thus they derived 
iiianv tunes more satisfaction than they could have done by then own 
association with Krsna. Of toiiisc., this nature of the GopTs is also found 
in Radh.i. .She sends Kisiia to the; Gopis on various pretexts and feels 
very h.ippy foi otfeunt' them these opportunities of mixing with Krsna. 

(C, II, 8, 236, 237) 

rrAl? PTiTT^r I 

^^'■rrT rrhT^F-TP ^ l 
%fsi TI-«T II 

(C, II, 8, 236) 

(To deHiilx' the nature ol Stikhli is to try to speak of the unspeakable. 
They do not t.ire (or their own lllii with Krsna but they try to bring 
•ilioiit tlie .issociation of R.ulha with Krsna, and derive from it a bliss 
whieh IS ten millioti times deeper than wliat they could have enjoyed 

I torn tlieit own as'-ocMiion with him.) 

Jllff | 

?F.^TJT II 

PHF f-'tf aft I 

■3TT??1 trT2f II 

(C. II, 8. 237) 

( riuuigli the (oopis do nc't e.ire lor their own association with Krsn;i, 
vet R.ulhik.i hiiugs ih.it ahoiii earelully. She sends Krsna m company 
ss'ith the C>o[iis on s.itious pretexts .uid derives thereby a pleasure ten 
million times mote ilian her own with Krsna.) 

It h.is been seseril times pointed out by the author of the Caitanya- 
caritarnrla that t!ie lose ol tht Gop-s must not be lociked tipon as gross. 
TIute i.s no precious article on the laiih which the Gopis cannot give up 
for Krsna. 

Duties in conloimiiy with public opinion, religious duties under the 
^ edas, duties regarding their own physique, secular duties, bashfulness, 
patience, physical comfort, mental happiness, devotion to hirsband, and 
remonstrances from relations, neighbours, and friends were counted as 
trivial in the pursuit of their aim' of expressing devotion to and rendering 
.service ol love to Krsna. 
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^5 ^T^5[ ?nfi.q4 i 

II 

g^ ^rs^r Jirff nifq^T^ t 

g’W ^ ^Tfr*T-f^fr5C II 

(C. II, 8. zy)) 

(T1 1C object underlying kama is to conduce to the pleasure of one’s 
own senses, while the supreme sentiment of the Gopis is to promote only 
the pleasure of Krsna. The GopTs have no selfish sensual craving, but 
participate in amorous activities only to make Krsna happy.) 

A Gopi’s care for her own person is for pleasing Krsna, and she cleans 
and adorns herself for the same purpose. 

^?rPr^iT \ 

M %9^ II 

I A Gopi IS Krsna’s helper, gum (preceptor), friend, and beloved; she 
Is also his favourite, disciple, companion, and minion. She can read his 
inner feelings and express her devotion through meticulous care in her 
service of love to him. [ 

(C, I, 4 , 1 14, 1 1 5) 

The nature of the GopTs is to serve Krsna, forgetting and sacrificing 
everything else in this world. A devotee, who is attracted by this senti- 
ment, can obtain the highest spiritual perfection by service to Radha- 
Krsna through the form of bhakti called raganuga (the path of deep love) 
to the exclusion of the Vcdic dharma or path of regulations as prescribed 
by the Vedas. 

(C, II, 8, 239) 

The kind of devotion called raganuga has been explained later. 

Should any devotee intend to take to the line of sadhana, through 
paraklya sentiment, he has to enter Vraja in a fitting spiritual body and 
try to have communion with Krsria (C, II, 8, 240). 

It has been even stated that at Vraja, the devotee who wants to resort 
to madhura rasa as the means cannot come into communion with 5rT 
Krsna without the relinquishment of the path of Vedic regulations, 
placing himself in his adopted spiritual counterpart as a GopI at Vraja 
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iiiulcr .1 Sakhi (in rhc manner to he explained later) who guides the acti- 
vitie*' of the spiritual counterpart iiiuler the parakiyd sentiment expressed 

in her. Tlic Vedas and Upanivuls in the forms of GopTs at Vraja are 

said to have taken to tins mode of .dclhana at Vraja because of its efficacy, 
and meditating day and night on the tlld of Radha-Krsna relinquishing the 
path of their own legiil.itioiis, as this is the surest and the sweetest road 
to communion with Krsna. I'ven L.iksmi herself could not have the 
good luck of conimnnion with Krsna the iuumpa brahman in human 

(oim .It Vrapt het.iiise she cotild not adopt the path of sadhana through 

I he puhdiyii sentiment of .i Goja. (C, II, 8, II, 9 , 272) . 


Sri (l.i/tanyd: His A ppcarance on the Earth 

It IS th*' helict of V.iisnavas that Kr.pia appeared as 5 rT Caitanya on 
this e.irtii 111 the K.ili Age (commencing from the time of ParlLsita 
.ifter the li.utle of Ktirnk.setra descrihed in the Mahdbhdrata). To them, 
Sii Cliiian\’.i IS Bh.igavan him.self in all his fullness. 

trf iTrT tJtiT I 

(C, 1 , 4 , 75) 


I riiiis ( !.iit.iny.i IS Kisn.i i.e. Bhagavan in all his fullness. It is not 
his mission m mtidduee the dhdrma appropriate for a new (tune- 

eve le|. 

^el'^ 4f II 

(C, I, 2 , 31) 


(Cine whose praises .ire sung in the Bhdgavata as Krsna, the son of 
N.tnela h.ts ele.sceiuled on the earth as Caitanya Gosahi.) 

^ =4?!'^ 4f fttPt I 

(C, I, 2 , 34 ) 

(Caitanya Gosahi is Govinda himself. There is no other person more 
metciltil for the deliverance of all creatures.) 


(C. I. 2 , 47) 
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(That Krsna, who is the son of the chief of Vraja, and is Avatarin (the 
source of Avataras or incarnations) himself, has conic clown in flesh and 
blood in the form of Caitanya.)] 

3 ?[Tqr i 

mz SJJTin) II 

(C. 1. 3. 64) 

(The Bhagavata, Mahabharata, 5astras, Tantras, and Puranas ex- 
pressly testify to the Caitanya being Krsna descended on the earth.) 

It is laid down in the Caitanya-Caritamrta that there were two 
reasons for the apperance of Krsna as Caitanya viz. (i) for tasting the 
nature and depth of Riidlida’s love for Krsna by mental transformation 
of himself into Radha pining for Krsna. (2) Promulgation of details 
about tlic path of bhakti (devotion) through the various sentiments. 
tfjT l»T I 

sit% ii 

(C. I, 4, 70) 

(To taste the essence of the devotional .sentiments and preach the cult 
of bhakti through the utilization of the .sentiments in this world). 

The sentiments under Bhakti have been dealt witli previously, 5rl 
Caitanya came to this earth for making known to the people the dharma 
of devotion [bhakti), which liarbours the five rasas. — sdnta, dasya, sakhya, 
vatsalya, and madhura. 

%% I5 vraiw i 

'a a II 

JTm-SJT iTTf% II 

WTTfJT a=gR II 

(C. I 4 . 75). 

I^Having appeared on the earth with his own devotees for two reasons 
he tasted the sweetness of the sentiments, the repetition of the name of 
Krsna, and the community singing [samkirtana) of the name, activities, 
and achievements of Krsna. Through these means he inspired the people 
from the highest to the lowest with enthusiasm for Kirtana and put the 
garland of name and love round their necks. Thus he demonstrated 
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Ills own actions as a bhaila (devotee) the practice of bbabh' 
i devotion) I . 

Tliroirdi !?n Caitaiiva, JsiT Krsna intended to establish various rela- 
tionsliips with men t!iionu,li blhdii. and enjoy the sweetness arising from 
such connections, .‘sri Kryia as Caitanya limited his infinitude and 
Almighty chaiacter (.is Miar/'ipa Brahman) in the form of a human being 
to lome vviilim die soiitact of man, and show the various paths of prema 
rlhiiriiia (ciili of devotion). 

qfr qsT iffT aT^JT'TfsT I 

tTs jft?: II 

^ITr?T^ JTf^ ?ITlTr^ »TJT, I 
»Tr^ ffC Wiffl II 

flmi 3^ \ 

-flf?! ftq qran ii 

I 

jfir gftr srrfir ii 

faqi qfH a;ft: I 

^ JiH II 

ttf ^ 5 : »T% ^str -^iqcri?: i 

fqq fqfR II 

(C, I, 4 , 71, 72) 

[One who looks upon me as his (or her as the ca.se may be) .son, friend, 
or .sweetheart ihrotigh the relative sentiments pertaining to pure devotion 
{.unidba bhabti) and regards me as his (or her) equal or inferior, and him- 
self (or herself) as superior, lays me thereby under his (or her) sway. The 
mother ties me ii[) as her son (to stop my mischievous pranks) and 
chastists 01 londlcs me as a lowly child, and the comrade sits upon 
my shouldcts playfully by virtue of the pure sentiment of friendship, 
betokening his feeling of equality towards me, and scouting the slightest 
trace of the sense of my superiority, ,f any, in his mind. If the beloved 
t.dm, lusters a remonstrance to me by rea.son of a feeling of injured love, 
■she conquered my mind more effectively than the Vedic hymns of eulogy 
ICS. ( d to me. I wish to descend on the earth with this sort of pure 
bhakti and discover to the wondering world the various ways of devotional 
ovc between human beings and myself.] 
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It has already been stated that a principal object of Sri Ksrna’s descent 
on this earth was to realize personally and practically as Sri Caitanya the 
nature and intensity of pleasure that Radha enjoyed in her association 
with Sri Krsna. Hence, he came down to taste of such love in the inter- 
vals of his transformed identity as Radha (in the person of Sri Caitanya) 
pining for Sri Krsna. 

jTTiirt’ ffR a q ^ q?:=5rn: ii 

(C, I, 4, ii8) 

[The descent of Caitanya on the earth rook place with Riidha’s fervent 
sentiment (in his heart) towards Knsna. He made widely known the 
spiritual efficacy of the repetition of the name of Krsna as well as of the 
path of sadhana through bhakti (devotion) so suitable for the Kali Age.J 

wit ii 

II 

(C, I, 4, 118, 1 19) 

[Sri Krsna-Caitanya Gosani is the .son of the chief of Vraja i.e. he is 
Kr.^i.t who IS the very image of the rasas (sentiments) and love personified. 
He came down to the earth for tasting this sentiment, and preached about 
the other rasas along with the same. Sri Krsna-Caitanya is the abode of 
the rasas, and he tasted them in various ways.] 

24. (A) Three-fold character of Sri Caitanya 

At different times, we find Sri Caitanya in different characters. At 
one time, he is an ordinary devotee of Krsna, at another, he is Krsna 
himself, and at still another, he is inspired with the personality of Radha. 
In the Caitanyacaritamrta, we meet with many instances of his activities 
as a Vaisnava devotee. That he was Krsna himself, descended as 
Caitanya on the earth, is also discernible in his conduct and statements. 
This is found in what he said on the occasion of the picnic given by his 
devoted follower Raghunath Das Gosvamin who had joined* him as a 
Sannydsin after renouncing his wife and extensive properties. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1048 
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Krsna and Sfi (yaitanya 

#T3rTf?T 3TTfiT, TftTW *T# I 

TT? -^ffil II 

(C. II, 6. 137) 

Tlilnking of his life .is Krsna at Vr.aj.a, he s.akl, ‘I belong to the society 
of cowherds. I find great (ileasiire in being entertained to picnics in 
company with other cowherds held in sylvan surroundings.’ 

The (laitanya-ciiritamrtu records that Rai Ramananda, Viisudeva Sarva- 
hh.uimi and some others were fortunate enough to be shown the real 
.•ippe.iraik'e of .'sia Caitanva. They were convinced by the sight of such 
.ippe.ir.inces that fsri Caitanya w.is none other than 5 rl Krsna, and his own 
person which was extremely fair-complexioncd was really enveloped by 
a Liver of the bright complexion of R.adha. After a few d.ays’ talks 
hetweeii Jsri Caitanya and Rai Ramananda, involving discussions of the 
inner meanings, ideologies and details of such subjects as hhakti rasas, 
Krsna, Riitlha, R.ulha-Krsna in association, and sadhana, $rl Caitanya, 
out c)l mercy for Rai Ram.inanda, put on an appearance, in the twinkling 
of an eye, with the usuallv golden-complcxioned per.son of himself in 
frfint and that of 5 rT Krsna m the rear. Then Rai Ramananda enquired, 
'A little while ago, I saw you a.s an a.scctic, and now I find you also as 
Krsna. Kindly explain to me the reason. The golden-complcxioned 
figure of yours in front has enveloped that of Krsna in the rear. Kindly 
remove the frontal cover in order that I may see your real appearance.’ 

fflirr 1 

gfq 11 

?qrq-w qrar 11 

qif qqsi I 

qiqj qT% qw qrl qsq^ qqq 11 

(C, II, 8, 251) 

[At first, I s.aw you as an ascetic. Now, I find you as a sapphire- 
complexioncd cowherd. There appears a goldcn-complexioncd replica 
oi vour per.son in front (SrT Caitanya), enveloping with its bright colour 
\'onr second person ( 5 rT Kryia) with its .sapphire hue. In the latter is 
found a Lice with a flute and two restless lotus-eyes.] 

.n reply Sri Caitanya said. Your love for Krsna is very deep. So, 
what you sec is not reliable. It is the nature of a real devotee of Sr! 
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Kr.sna that he sees his Itsa-devatd in all the moving or non-moving crea- 
tures that surround him. 

ag *iTf a JT fa 1 

a ^ ttf sTT^f ii 

JTfmiaaa ipsrm srira i 

^fT fa sai n 

^araT wa ai ^ aR t 

fa faa ii 

^:TaT, f w afi a a fa i 

w aifT ?5?:a ii 

(C. II, 8, 252-254) 

[Prabhu (master referring to 5 ri Caitanya) said, ‘you have deep love 
for Krsna. Now this for certain that to a devotee inspired with deep 
love, tlie whole world witli its various moving and non-moving creatures 
rcve.ils itself as the conglomeration of the images of Krsna, the Ista- 
devata. You have great devotion for Radha-Krsna and so you see them 
everywhere.’ | 

If lit Ramananda was not satisfied with this reply. He requested 5 rl 
Caitanya to tell him frankly what he really was. Was it not true, in 
asked, that he have appeared in human form by assuming the sentiment 
.iiitl complexion of Radhika in order to have a taste of the kind of bliss 
that Radhika derived from Krsna ’s company. 

(C. II, 8. 254) 

Then Caitanya out of mercy revealed to him his own form in associa- 
tion v/ith Radhika. 

frl% 3g I 

JTfT»TTf‘® ff tl 

(C. II, 8, 254) 

(Then Prabhu shosved him with a smile his own form combining in 
itself rasaraja and mahabhava i.e., Krsna and Radhika.) 

Rasaraja i.c. Krsna, the embodiment o£ the king of the rasas i.e. madhuffi 
rasa (love or sweet sentiment). 

15 Mahabhava i.e. Radha is the embodiment of the highest kind of devotion. 



2 >i Srt Krsna and Sri Caitanya 

When SrT Caitanya was spending the last twelve years of his life at 
Puri, inspired with the personality of Radha pining for Krsna at Vraja in 
the stage of devotion called Divyonmdda, (divine bewilderment) in his 
cell, then the eight physical manifestations of such a state of mind, viz. 
perspiration, shivering etc. in their extreme forms used to be visible. He 
used to shed tears at times and fell into swoon at intervals. The impe- 
tuosity of his sentiments was so great at times that even drops of blood 
oozed out through tiic pores of his skin, and his hands and feet got 
loosened in their joints. 

jjf'T ^ I 

II 

'Tf STOT ag?: ii 

VT*TtT?T %T II 

T^\nrr, ^ct ^ i 

^ w ^ II 

f)TsT^ f3?T I 

fjfn: ^ f T ii 

(C. II. 2, 35, 

TTfvT^.R MT% I 

<71% ?imT% f?? ITR II 
?=!T I 

777% f^577t;:}7f^ II 

(C, III, 14, 254 ) 

[During the last twelve years of his life, he, in the transformed per- 
sonality of Radha, used constantly to pine for Krsna at Vraja. He used 
to behave like R.adhika at the sight of Uddliava (who used to carry 
message between Radhik.a and Kr.sna when the latter went out of Vraja). 
This sort of divine bewilderment continued all along with pining for 
Kryia, and incoherent talk and activities. Blood oozed out of pores of 
his skin, and teeth got loosened in the gum. There were frequent alter- 
nations of heaving and shrivelling of the body. He could not have a 
wink of sleep in his cell, while he used to rub his face and head on the 
floor causing many abrasions. 
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Filled with the personality of Radha in this phase of his sentiment, he 
used to feel frequently aggrieved by the imagined inattention and want 
of loving response from Krsna. There is nothing strange in this sort of 
behaviour in divyonmada, — the mental condition he was in, and in- 
coherent talk is incidental to this abhirudha-bhava (deepest stage of 
devotional love).] 

Descriptions of such mental and physical condition arc scattered in 
various portions of the Caitanya-caritamrta. Another very significant 
picture of this devotional swoon is given below to throw some light on 
the extreme pressure to which his mind and physique were subjected in 
the highest flights of the sentiment of love for Krsna. 

^ n 

I 

II 

?niT# I 

wsf, Tttr, isnr, ntr, 11 

(C, II, 13 , 372) 

[An extraordinary mental reaction expressed itself in vigorous ecstatic 
dances with the simultaneous manifestations of all the eight kinds of 
sattvika-bhava (perspiration, shivering etc.). The surging ecstasy made 
the pores all over the body, with their hairs standing on end, look like 
(red) eruptions on the skin akin to the stalk of a Simula tree (Salmalia 
malabarica : a lofty tree with red flowers and thorns) covered with 
thorns. The shakings of the teeth (loosened by the force of the 
excitement) were appalling, and caused the impression that they were 
about to drop off. There was perspiration all over the body mixed with 
blood, and the indistinct syllables jaja, gaga, jaja, gaga, indicative of an 
overfull heart, were heard (in his attempts to pronounce the name 
Jagannatha.)] 

This is the expression of Radha’s personality in him. Just as Radha 
used to behave like a demented person while pining for Krsna, similarly 
Caitanya was found to behave like her when he was inspired by her 
personality. 
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24(B) The Sloka 'yah kaiimaraharah' 

Durmt; the last twelve years oi Sn Caitanya’s ^^tay at Puri, a large 
iHHiiber of Vaisnava devotees from Bengal used to come to him every 
year at the time of the Ratha Yatra (car) festival and continued their stay 
for about four months, 1 shall here dwell on the feelings that filled 5 rl 
Caitanya\s heart when^ he stood in front of the car of Jagannatha. The 
episode that underlies the festival should be narrated first on account of its 
bearing on the feelings roused in Sr\ Caitanya on this occasion every 
year. Thfiusaiids of pilgrims from all over India congregate at Puri to 
witness the festival. At the time of the ceremonial, in which the car of 
jagannatha along with two other cars ()1 the accompanying deities with 
the im.iges put 111 them are drawn to a place called Gundica containing a 
temple and a garden. There the deities stay for eight days and arc drawn 
hack in their cars to the teiriple from which they had started and which 
uinsiiiutes their permanent abode at Pun. This temple symbolizes 
Dvaraka wheie jagannatha’s (i.e. RrM^a’s"^ consorts reside while the temple 
(lundica stands for Vraja the abode of the Gopis. The former is thus 
the held for the play of svahlya ra^a, while the latter, of the paraklyli. 
The significMtion of the festival is therefore this that Krsna (Jagannatha) 
leaves his wives at Dvaraka to meet the Gopis at Vraja headed by Radhika. 

Tkic* following facts may be adduced in support of the above implica- 
tums ot ratha-yatrii: When Jagannatha is put on the car at the time of 
leaving the temple at the commenceuK'iit of the ceremony, Laksmi [the 
wile of Narayana (Krsna in Vaikuntha) and the presiding deity of wealth 
and material welfare] gets angry. This feeling is expressed through Her 
priest in various ways while all the other priests on behalf of the mahifts 
of Krsna remonstrate aiul pour abuses on Jagannatha (Ksrna). On 
the fourth day, .some of Lak.smT’s female warriors enter the Gundica 
temple and after lodging their complaint and giving vent to their 
dissatisfaction come back. Moreover, at the end of the return 
journey of the cars, Jagannatha is not allowed to enter the temple until 
after his progress is arrested for a little while by the priests by way of 
a protest. During Jagannatha’s sojourn at Gundial, the heroic deeds of 
Krsna at Viaja such as the killing of the various demons, suppression of 
the Kall>a serpent etc. are displayed on the several days in succession, 
and Jagannatha is dressed and equipped to suit the occasions. 

When 5 rl Caitanya saw Jagann 5 tha on the car or elsewhere in these 
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surroundings, he used to have the feeling that he was meeting the latter 
at Kuruksctra i.c. outside Vrndavana. 

^ ^ 5rn?rT«r i 

11% >TT% fiwt TT^JTfW PT’SH H 

(C.. II, 1,6) 

When lie danced before the car, he used to sing the following refrain 
of a song indicating his feelings: 

T^T?ir-5TT«T TTf3 I 
#TfT itg II 

{C. II. 1 , 7 ) 

[Oh SakhT (companion), I have after all met the darling of my life, 
without whom my existence was being burnt by the flame of Love, and 
reduced to continuous weeping.] 

In this way, the second prahara (quarter of the day) was pas.scd in the 
singing of the refrain. The inmo.st feeling of his heart was that he 
might proceed to Vraja with 6 rT Krsna. While this mood was continuing, 
he recited in the midst of the dancing a sloka which was too difficult to 
be intelligible to the surrounding assemblage. It runs as follows: — 

# !^?r: l 

?tT =llWTftfr rl«nf7 

(C. II, 1 , 7 ) 

The exposition of the meaning of the sloka made by Hirendranath 
Dutt in his work in Bengali, the Premadharma (p. 256 ), clarifies in a 
fine way its inner meaning. The paragraph written below giving the 
gist of the above sloka follows the substance of his interpretation. 

A lover used to meet her beloved, a virgin, in a grove of (a kind of) 
reeds on moon-lit nights in the spring season on the hank of the Narmada, 
redolent of the fragrance of the blown malafi, and stirred by strong 
breezes wafting aroma of the flowers of Kadamba (Nauclea Cadambd) 
trees. Later on, the lover became her husband. Her relation to him was 
thus converted into marital from non-marital. She could no longer after 
marriage feel the same romantic thrill as formerly in her association with 
him though the environment was identical viz. the same moon-lit nights, 
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tlic same enjoyable breezes, the same fragrance of flowers in full bloom 
and the same appropriator of pleasures of her virgin days, and lastly, the 
same person in herscll. Such is the difference between svaktyd and 
paraklyd. The above sloka was rlurcfore composed by her as an expression 
of her disappointment. 

The reason why .^ri Caitanya recited the sloka was understood only 
by Svarupa Gfisvainin. Accidentally, Rupa Gosvamin joined the car 
festival at Puri that \ear. On hearing the recitation, he at once com- 
posed mentally a Hoka expressive of 5rl Caitanya’s intention. After 
return to his lodgings, he wrote tt on a palm leaf and inserted it in the 
eaves of the roof. He went next to have a sea-bath, when Sri Caitanya 
c.iine to see him according to his usual practice. A look at the caves 
brought to his notice the palm-leaf which he took down. As .soon as he 
read it, he fell into a devotional swoon. Soon after, he regained cons- 
ciousness and s.aw Rupa who had returned from bath, and made him 
obeisance. After sjK'aking a few cordial words to him, SrT Caitanya showed 
the sloka on the palm-leaf to Svarupa with the remark, ‘Can you tell me 
how Rupa could guess iny innermost feeling?’ Svarupa responded, ‘The 
fact that he has been able to read your feeling .shows that he has been 
lortimate enough to be the recipient of your grace.’ Sri Caitanya then 
rec|iiestcd .Svarupa to explain to Rupa the intricacies of the path of devotion 
through madhura rasa, as he had proved his competency to appreciate the 
madhtira sentiment as expressed in the Gopis at Vraja. 

The sloka composed by Rupa was as under — 

^ftsq I 5w^f»r%cr- 

(C, II, 1 , lo) 

[.(5rT Radhii spoke to her companion Lalita after meeting Sri Krsna 
at Kiiruksetra), Oh my companion! This is that darling Krsna 
with whom I am associating at Kuruksetra, I am the same Radhika, and 
we are both enjoying each other’s company; still my heart is yearning 
for the syKan setting on the bank of the Kalindl (the Yamuna river) 
where the enchanting flute of Krsna with its notes set to the fifth tune 
inundates the region with its flood of sweet music’]. 
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Kaviraja Gosvamin, the author of the Caitanya-caritamrta, has summed 
up the meaning of the above sloka by Rupa: The feeling that was 
roused in the mind of 5 ri Caitanya at the sight of Jagannatha was similar 
to that excited in Sti Radha’s mind at her interview with Sri Krsna at 
Kuruksetra. There Krsna wore a princely attire and was surrounded by 
elephants, horses etc. as well as by men beyond counting. Where was 
the dress of a cowherd, and where again were the congenial surroundings 
of Vrndavana.?^ If the feeling excited in her heart at Vrndavana 
could have been felt by her anew, if Sri Krsna could have been contacted 
in the sweet environment of that place, then her heart’s desire could have 
been fulfilled. Oh, Sri Krsna, you would make me contented again, 
should you return to my dwelling house at Vrndavana? 

(C, II, I, 10^13) 

Kaviraja Goswamin cites another sloka elsewhere in his book named 
above on the same subject with his remarks on the feeling experienced by 
Radha. Sri Caitanya, inspired with the personality of Sri Radha was 
enjoying the same elation that that the Gopis had at Kuruksetra on 
seeing Sri Krsna, and he had the refrain ‘§5 ^ etc. (vide 

sHfra) sung by Svarupa. There Radha said to Krsna, The same 
you and myself have met anew in a new environment. But Vrndavana 
is drawing my heart towards itself. I request you to set your foot on 
the soil of the place again. Here, I find a bewildering crowd of human 
beings, and hear a ceaseless din from elephants, horses, and vehicles cons- 
tantly on the move. You in your kingly dress in the company of princes 
and warriors present an extreme contrast to your pleasant simplicity at 
Vraja. There in Vrndavana abundance of flowers, songs of cuckoo and 
other birds, and humming of black bees are a constant source of pleasure; 
while your charming simplicity and absence of awe-inspiring grandeur 
are betokened by your associates in cowherds and the flute in your mouth. 
On comparison, I feel that our bliss at Vraja was an ocean, of which not 
even a particle is available here.^® If you resume your association with 
me at Vrndavana, I shall have my heart’s desire fully satisfied,’ 

(C, II, 13 , 374, 375; HI, I, 9-11) 

16 Jiva Gosvamin makes the following statement in regard to the above iloka: 
Sri Krsna returned from Goloka in the dress of a cowherd and with a flute in his 
hand. He was then overwhelmed by Gopi*s love for him, but as they were known 
to be the wives of other individuals, it was thought improper to marry them. 

MARCH, 1948 N c 
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5rr Caitanya expressed this feeling through the recitation of the sloka 
‘ ' that the para kl yd rasa was the highest of all 

rasas, and so he could not be fully contented with the svakiyd love of his 
consorts at Pun at the time of the Car Festival. For this reason, he was 
going to the Gundica temple i.c. to Radhika at Vraja in response to the 
greater attraction of the paraklyd rasa. 5rl Caitanya inclined to this 
variant of the sweet sentiment in view of its admitted superiority to 
other rasas. 

Rua Gosvamin has indicated in the verses of his composition men- 
tioned already that die paraklyd rasa cannot give rise to the fullest pleasure 
outside Vraja. The diminution of pleasure felt by Radha at Kuruksetra 
in her association with Krsna was due to this cause i.e. because it was 
not enjoyed in the midst of the pleasant simplicity of persons and environ- 
ment of Vrjja devoid of the awful grandeur of Krsna and his surround* 
mgs elsewhere. 

The following verses of the Caitanya-caritdmrta arc given below on 
account of the clear expression of the view that the application of this 
rasa is vitally connected with Krsna in Vraja. 

mm I 

f^frr ii 

(C, I 4, 76 ) 


^rrf? 1 

JTsr fiw ?fT II 

(C, III, 1 , 7 ) 


[Madhura Rasa reaches the highest of its expression in the paraklyd 
form. It does not dwell outside Vraja. 

Do not take Krsna outside Vraja in connection with this rasa. Krsna 
(as the centre of this rasa) never leaves Vraja for any other place.] 


Tlicn, it was explained to him by Paurnamasi that the Gopis had been from 
before his beloved tied to him in eternal wedlock, and the so-called marriage of 
the Gopas with Gopis was not so in reality. After this, Krsna married Radha. 
Then the latter expressed the feeling embodied in the sloka etc., indi- 

cating her yearning for the parakiya bhdva, previous to the marriage, (GC, II, 
3 ^- 36 ). See in this connection Dr. S. K. Dc’s Early History of the Vaisnava 
Faith and Alovcment in Bengal, ^86-^88. 
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24 (C) Srt Caitanya's Renunciation and Self-restraint 

The foundation for the devotion to 5rT Krsna lies in the detachment 
of the whole mind of the devotee from the world, and the direction of 
the same towards Him. The passions that constitute an obstacle to the 
attainment of spiritual progress were briefly referred to by Ramakrsna 
Paramhamsa-deva by the pithy expression Kamint Kancana, These were 
shunned by him like poison. His life is a very remarkable example of 
severe self-restraint and renunciation of the world. 

During Caitanya’s stay at Puri a Vaisnava devotee named Bhagavan 
Acarya used to invite him at times, to take meals at his lodging. On one 
such occasion, the said Acarya requested the junior Haridasa (a devoted 
follower of 5rT Caitanya) to bring some fine rice from MadhavT (an 
ardent VaisnavT) the aged sister of 5ikhT MahitI (another follower of Sri 
Caitanya) for 5rT Caitanya’s meal. When 5rT Caitanya came to know 
upon enquiry that the fine rice had been supplied in the above manner* 
he remained silent. After return to his abode, he ordered his attendant 
Govinda not to allow the junior Haridasa to meet him again. Sri 
Caitanya thus cut off from himself a devoted follower of his for trans- 
gressing his injunction not to talk to any female, and did not pardon 
him in spite of many entreaties by some of his disciples. 

JIT aift cTTfR ^ n 

{C, III. 2 . 57) 

One day, on his way to Yamesvara tota (a garden) at Puri, he heard the 
slokas of the Glta-Govinda (on the Ilia of Radha-Krsna) being sung very 
charmingly at a distance. He immediately fell into a swoon of devotional 
excitement. After regaining consciousness and not knowing who was 
singing, he ran towards the place whence the sound was emanating, and 
listened to nobody'^s protest. As the way was lined with thorny bushes, 
his person was scratched and wounded. When he came near the woman 
who was singing, Sri Caitanya’s further progress was arrested by Govinda, 
his attendant, who accidentally came there, and told him that the singer 
was a woman. On hearing these words, the elation of spirits animating 
5rl Caitanya ceased suddenly, the feeling of relief being thus expressed to 
Govinda, ‘Oh Govinda you have saved me on this occasion.’ 
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1% «njrr^ f?i ^nc’U » 

(C, III, 13 , 248) 

(Prabhu said, Govinda, you have saved my life. Had I touched the 
woman, I would have fallen lifeless.) 

25. The path of Sadhana 

The devotion of the GopTs to 5 rT Krsna has already been dealt with; 
bur in relation to Him, the GopTs and 5 n Radhika do not belong to the 
tlie same category. Their ranks differ according as they are SakhTs, 
5 akhl of SakhTs, the leaders of groups of SakhTs, and so forth, in pro- 
fsortion to their qualities and competency. But each has a direct access to 
SrT Krsna. Those devotees who want to follow the path of sadhana 
through paraktya-rasa are not eligible to establish a direct relation to SrT 
Krsna like the GopTs. According to the line of sadhana laid down by SrT 
Caitanya, they have to place themselves as ManjarTs under SakhTs for 
[■icrforming their allotted duties as members of a group ministering to Sri 
Krsna’s happiness at Vraja in the manner detailed later. 


25(A) Rdgdtmika and Raganuga Bhakti 
In his dialogue with Sanatana Gosvamin, SrT Caitanya said that there 
are two kinds of sadhana bhakti viz. (i) Vaidht Bhakti (devotion accord- 
ing to the prescribed rules), and Raganuga Bhakti (devotion giving free 
scojvc to sentiment). Those who adopt the former proceed on the lines 
laid down by Sastras and their own preceptors, while those who follow 
the latter, become so much overwhelmed by the current of their devo- 
tional sentiments that they cannot continue mindful of the fact that the 
Siistne injunctions are being pursued to the letter. They are guided by 
the fervency of their sentiments. Their keen desire for communion with 
Krsna, and their absolute self-surrender to Him are indications of such 
a devotion. 


On the other hand, Rdgatmika devotion is confined only to the resi- 
dents of Vraja contemporaneous with Krsna. The attendants of Krsna, 
both male and female, his companions of cither sex, and his relatives and 
kinsmen were such residents. Any devotee who adopts any one of the 
sentiments of the residents of Vraja as the channel for the dedication of 


his or her bhakti or love to Krsna becomes a sadhaka through Raganuga 

(C. II, 22 , 720) 
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25(B). Spiritual Duplicate or Mahjari 

A devotee who intends to practise sadhana through raganuga devo- 
tion mentioned above has to imagine for the future the existence of a 
female spiritual body or duplicate for himself or herself as the case may 
be at Vraja, under the direction of the spiritual preceptor while adopting 
the secret mantra from him for repetitions during meditation or otherwise. 
The special duty of the devotee is rendering service to Radha-Krsna. 
This can be effected through his actual material physique as also by the 
imagined spiritual duplicate at Vraja. His activities through his senses, 
viz. listening to Vaisnava Sastras, recitation or singing of episodes or 
praises of Krsna etc. constitute the external service, while the activities 
carried on through the spiritual duplicate or the body of the devotee as 
manjari at Vraja form the internal service rendered through meditation. 
This spiritual physique (siddhadeha) is neither the astral body (called 
linga or suksma body) of the devotee nor his own person. This is called 
by the authors of Vaisnava Sastras the siddhadeha of the Manjari, and 
It is this spiritual duplicate that is eligible for entering into Vraja for 
sadhana. 

?r I 

^ 1 % fsfiT ^ ^ ^^'11 

(C, II, 22 , 721) 

(This method of sadhana has two aspects viz. external and internal. 
In the former aspect, hearing and singing (Krsna ndma. praises and epi- 
sodes) arc done through the physical body of the devotee while in the 
latter, services to Krsna are performed day and night through the 
imagined spiritual duplicate or siddhadeha of the sddhaka at Vraja.) 

In this method of sadhana none other than a female (or the siddhadeha 
of the manjari) possesses competency to come near Radha-Krsna for render- 
ing services. Hence, the siddha-deha has to be a female. 

^ ^s[ ^ u 

mi II 

(C. II, 8, 232, 233) 
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[None have competency for ministering to this Uld without Sakht. 
Anyone who follows her in the spirit of a Sakht (i.c. as a companion of a 
sakhl i.c. as a manjarl) attains the objective of rendering services to Radha- 
Krsna in their Kuhja (bower). There exists no other means of attaining 
the same.] 

fcven LaksniF could not acquire the privilege of communion with 
Krsna at Vrnja by following the path of Vedic injunctions. 

\ 

m II 

(C\ Ih 8, 244; II, 9 , 271, 272) 

(As for cx;inipic, Laksmi endeavoured to get communion with Krsna 
.It Viaja, bur she failed.) 

A traditioti is current that Mira Bai, the wife of a Rajput prince of 
Ud.aypiir and a great devotee of Krsna, came once to Vrndavana and 
wanted to tiicci S.uiatana Gosvamin. The latter, a favourite follower of 5 rl 
Caitanya, was debarred from speaking to a woman, according to a rule laid 
down by the great saint. Knowing as he did that Mira Bai stood very high 
in spiritual progress, he sent her message that he was debarred under the 
Vaisnava drscipline ,(of $rl Caitanya) to have an interview with her. At 
this Mira respnded in astonishment that it was a revelation to her that 
there was any male at Vraja. She knew that the only male at Vraja was 
^li Krsna and all else (i.e. bhaktas) were prakrft i.c. females. After this, 
Sanatana could not object to the interview with Mira. Tlic inference 
pointed to by this story is that none other than females (actual, or 
imagined as detailed previously for the purpose of the sadhana) could be 
eligible to take to the path of faraktya love for sadhana at Vraja. 

25(C). The Sloka Paravyasanint ndri etc. 

A sloka uttered by Sri (^aitanya in the Caitanyacaritdmrta gives an 
idea of the depth of love that animates a real devotee of Sri Krsna. The 
dokM has a bearing on the lives of Rupa and Sanatana, two ardent bhaktas 
of Sri Krsna, and devoted followers of Sri Caitanya. They had been 
^>own as Siikaramallika and Dabirakhasa, when they were serving 
Hussain Shah, the ruler of Cauda (Bengal) in the i6th century. The 
re ij,i JUS 1 e of perfect self-abnegauon and renunciation of Sri Caitanya 
attracted them very much, and prompted them to sever all worldly ties 
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to spend tlic remainder of their lives in devotion as his followers. They 
communicated through correspondence their heart’s desire to 5rl Caitanya, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction with the unpalatable kinds of work they 
had to perform. In reply, they received the following sloka from 5rl 
Caitanya for their consolation and guidance — 



(C. II, 1. 26) 

(It is possible for a woman, whose heart has been captivated by a 
person outside wedlock, to perform the duties of her household, while 
enjoying internally the thrilling company of the new object of her in- 
fatuation.) 

The import of 5rl Caitanya ’s reply was to tell Rupa and Saniitana that 
they need not feel aggrieved too much for the fact that they had to 
perform irksome duties of their offices. These cannot be really obstacles 
in their way if they possessed a strong desire for a life of devotion. 
Though engaged in their daily occupations, they could have well fixed 
the mind on Sri Krsna and his tild. Like the woman in the above sloka, 
they could easily and incessantly meditate on the object of their devotion 
and derive bliss from it with consequent beneficial effects on their 
spiritual life. 

The fundamental idea underneath the sddhana through the spiritual 
duplicate of the sddhaka called manjart is that he must forget his own 
physical body and substitute imagined spiritual body at Vraja, in and 
through which he serves Krsna and Radha. To contribute to the pleasure 
of Radha-Krsna by maintaining a respectful distance as sakht of a sakht 
(which distance may be done away with by Radha and Krsna at will) is 
the objective of this method of devotion. 

26. Parakiyd Love in Sddhana through Devotion 

5rl Radha and other Gopis (cowherdesses) are all wives of the Gopas 
(cowherds) of Vraja. Of the various kinds of relationship between them 
and Krsna, the highest rank is conceded to the sweet sentiment 
(madhura rasa) in which again the attraction of parakiyd (non-marital 
love) is looked upon as the most romantic and forceful, raising its rank 
higher than the marital. This point has been dealt with already. Every 
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mahnj (or consort) of Krsna at DvSraka is the embodiment of the former 
love while every GopT at Vraja is the symbol of the latter. 

^^rfr^TT ^r'cTT»i^!T i 

♦jTf^rpT^r firsrn; ii 

(C. I. 4 , 83) 

The purport of the above verses is that the Kdnatds (objects of love) of 
Krsn.i niay be classified as {a) l.aksmTs in Vaikuntha, {b) Mahisis 
at Dv.a-aka, and (c) Gopis at Vraja. The status of the last category is the 
liigliest, and R.'idha’s place in it is at the top. 

The ru)>'- of composition of the Bhdgavata is generally considered to be 
the 6th century A.C. From that time, the Gopis arc depicted as minis- 
tering to .*?n Kryia through parakiya love. But in later times, it is found 
in the Brabma-Vaivarta-Pnram after loth century that Brahman (one of 
the Hindtt Trinity) is officiating at the ceremony of Gandh.arva marriage 
between Radh.i and Krsna. It may be interpreted in two ways: — 

(1) The author of this chapter of the Purana has tried to give the 
paraluya relationship between Radha and Krsna a Sastric sanction as he 
had not approved the non-marital relation between them. 

(2) He forgot the basis of reasoning and philosophy upon which the 
said rclationshij) as described in the Bhdgavata between Radha and Krsna 
had been standing and so he thought it fit to replace the non-marital tie 
by the marital one. 

Bur by this process, the essential objective of the Bhdgavata was 
baffled; because, as has been pointed out already, the region for the play 
at marital love betwten Krsna and his consorts is Dvaraka, and that for 
the non-marital is Vraja. 

The gist of 5 rT Caitanya’s statement on the subject is found in the 
following verses of the Caitanya-caritdmrta : — 

3Rt 3'T'Tf^ I 

srm SRT% II 

srfir rnfi jit 1 

f fR ^ 3 # II 

^ TITl ft ^ fil5R II 
^ M ’sg 5TT II 


{C. I. 4 . 72) 
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The impcfft of the above verses is ‘chat neither the GopTs nor myself 
(Krsna) are aware as to how the former would express their faraktya love 
for me. Yogamaya would bring that about through her powers. The 
beauty and qualities of the Gopis, and the same of myself are mutually 
attracting our minds. The association takes place outside the limits of 
the approved Vedic dharma. It is subject to chance, and is dependent 
upon propitious circumstances for its occurrence, the result being alterna- 
tions of association and separation with the consequential effects upon our 
minds’. 

26, (A). Parakiya Relationship of Radha-Krsna and Jiva Gosvamin 

Rupa Gosvamin has made the following remarks regarding 'upapati’ 
(object of extra marital love) in the Section on ‘ nayaka-bheda’ (different 
kinds of Ndyakas or male participants in paraktya love) in his Ufjvala- 
Ntlamani. {Nayaka-bheda Prakarana, slk. ii, pp. 14, 15). 

[The person, who through excess of love for another’s wife or a virgin, 
oversteps the injunctions of dharma (religion) in order to have her, and 
has monopolized her heart is called ‘upapati’ by the learned.] 

After giving an Instance of an act of parakiya love of Radha-Krsna, 
Rupa says; 

UN, Nayaka-bheda Prakarana, slk. 13, p. 17. 

[In this, the srngdra rasa (i.e. the sweet sentiment) reaches its highest 
development] . 

In support of his views that love reaches its extreme point in paraktya 
love, he quotes the opinion of Bharata Muni as found in the natya-sastra 
(a treatise on dramaturgy). 

The maximum joy is derived from the play of that love which is beset 
with many obstacles; involves desires of a clandestine nature, and is diffi- 
cult of realization for both the participants!’ (See UN, slk. 13, p. 17). 

To this Rupa Gosvamin adds — 

^ ^ I 

^ II 

{UN, ilk. 16, p. 18) 

[The touch of inferiority that has been mentioned in connection 
with parakiya love applies only to the ordinary human beings as lovers 

MARCH, X94S ^ 
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and not to 5 n Krsna (the Svarupa Brahman) who was born with the 
special object of enjoying the quintessence of love.] 

Rfipa Gosvamin (i6th C.) describes in his Lalita-Mddhava (p. 14) a 
marriage ceremony performed for tying Sri Radha to SrT Krsna in holy 
wedlock. In this connection, he quotes a book entitled Miila-mddhava 
mdhdtmya, 

|Iva Gosvamin Was tried to prove in his ‘Locanarocanl/ a commentary 
on Rupa’s U}jvala Nllamani, that before the advent of 5 rT Krsna at 
Vraja» lie had been bound to the GopTs by the tie of marriage. On this 
point, the chain of his reasoning is as follows: — 

(1) The consorts of Visnu were born as Gopis, and Visnu himself as 
Krsna at Vraja (p. 21). 

(2) The marriages of Radha and other Sakhls such as Candravall 
with Ayana Ghosa and Ciovardhana Malla respectively are only make- 
believes, and are no marriage at all (p. 21). Hence, the inference ought 
to be that the relationship of Krsna with the Gopis is svakiyd and not 
paraktyd as alleged. 

(3) The obstacles, prohibitions, difficulty of realization etc. which 
enhance the sSweetness of love have been mentioned in the Bhdgavata in 
connection with paraklyd love and are said to be derogatory to the rasa 
in the eye of the Ary as (respectable people). They may however exist 
in svakiyd love as well. Though they may seem unnatural in svakiyd 
love, they cannot put their impress upon it as paraktyd love and make it 
an object deserving condemnation. [Ibid.^ p. 22). 

(4) arguments that had been adduced by Sukadeva to remove the 
doubts of Parlksit as indicated by his questions to the former, have been 
utilized by Jiva in support of his position. He says that Bhagavan exists 
in all living beings and the shadow-husbands of the Gopis were also His 
part and parcel. Hence in His case, there is no difference between svakiyd 
and parakiyd. {Ibid., p. 28). 

After the use of all these resonings in favour of his contention, JIva 
Gosvamin has appended at the end of his commentary on this section of 
the IJ jjvala Nilamani the following sloka: 

^ 1 

(Ibid., 32; aslo i, 20, 21) 
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(I have written o£ my own accord in some places, and in compliance 
with the wishes of others in some other places. In regard to the connec- 
tion between the two portions, the preceding one has an import of its own 
while the succeeding one is to be understood in its own way.) 

The above concluding remarks at the end of the treatment of the 
subject in this portion of his commentary serve to show that the argu- 
ments that he used in favour of the view of the marital love of Krsna at 
Vraja towards Radha and the other GopTs were against his inner con- 
viction which ultimately prompted him to the confession that a portion 
had to be written under outside influence. 

Visvanatha Cakravartin (middle of the i8th C.) the author of the 
commentary called ‘Ananda candrika’ on the U jjvala-Nllamani, expresses 
the opinion on the basis of the slokas from the Bhagavata quoted by him 
that the Purana describes the Gopis really as paraklya, and that Jiva 
Gosvamin tried to substitute svaktya rasa m the place of paraklyd in the 
relationship of the Gopis with Krsna on the strength of the arguments 
adduced by him in order to comply with the request of others. His 
heart’s desire was to develop the tild of Krsna and Radhika on the basis 
of their paraktyd love. In what Visvanatha has written, he has followed 
jIva only in the portion penned by him as the result of his unfettered 
thinking and has noted it thus with apologies. 

^ !T n 

{Ibid., p. 20) 

He states further that the fact of the marriage of 5 rl Krsna with the 
Gopis in the presence of the Brahmanas and the sacrificial fire as witnesses 
has not been recorded in any of the treatises written by any of the sages. 

{Ibid., p. 27) 

27- FirH mention of Rddhd's name in Literature 

The very name of Radha, whose love has been depicted in charming 
colours in the Caitanya-caritdmrta , — and who has become the centre of 
inspiration, round which Vaisnava Astras on rasa and the inimitable 
lyrical songs of the Vaisnava poets have grown up, is not mentioned in 
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the Bhdgavata. Only this much is found in it that among the Gopis 
there was one who was dear to 5 rl Krsna. 

It Is in the Saptasati of Hala (2nd C.) that we find first the mention 
of the name of Radha in connection with Krsna’s love. 

TT^m n 

( 5 ataka I, slk. 89, p. 44) 

rr^m «» 

[Oh Krsna! By the blowing of l)rcnth through your mouth on the 
face of Radhika for removing the dust (fallen on it from the hoofs of 
herds of cattle passing along in the cowherd settlement of Vraja), you are 
hurting the dignity of these and other GopTs. | 

2y(A) Gandharva Marriage between Radha and Krsna 

The ‘ 5 rT Krsna-Janma-khanda’ in the second part of the Brahma’- 
Vaivarta-Pf 4 rana is devoted to the treatment of the llld of Radha and Krsna 
in detail. When Radha was in Goloka, she was cursed by Sridama to 
take birth at Vrndavana as a human beinor^ and there she became the 
wife of Ayana Ghosa (BP, Krsna, II, 3). 

At one time when Krsna and Radhika happened to meet in a seques- 
tered place in Vrndavana, Brahman (the deity) came and performed 
with due mantras the Gandharva form of marriage between them. 
(B,P. Krsna, II, 15). 

It is also found that the marriage between Radha and Krsna had been 
pre-ordained before their tild at Vraja. The outline of the rather fantastic 
episode in the Mahdbhdgavata, an Upapurdna is given below as an 
instance : 

On one occasion, 5 iva at the sight of the beauty of his consort Par- 
van, entertained the desire to be born as a woman on the earth, and 
resolved that he will divide himself into nine portions for taking birth 
as Sri Radha at Vraja, and the eight consorts of Krsna at Dvaraka viz. 
Riikminl, Satyabhama etc. 

At that time Parvati also agreed to be born as Sri Krsna with the 
complc-vion of her variant form Bhadrakali. 

{MUP, 49 , slks„ II, 16, 19, 21. 22) 
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Accordingly, 5 iva was bom as Radha as the daughter of Vrsabhanu. 
Ayana Gopa married her, but suddenly lost virility. 

^ cTtr: i 

crt ?:TmgTO*rRiT«TT5r*ilqt i 

SFl5R^' ?ffHT sn? ii 

(MC 7 P, 51 , slks., 33. 34) 

According to the Mahdbhdgavata, Kasyapa and Aditi were born on the 
earth as Vasudeva and Devakl, and Daksa and Prasuti as Nanda and 
Yasoda respectively. Visnu himself took birth as Balarama and Arjuna, 
and the Bhairavas of Siva as Gopis. 

Radha was married to Ayana Ghosa, an emanation of Sambhu (Siva), 
but Krsna, an emanation of Bhagavati (Parvatl), was the real object of 
her love. 

MUP, 49 , slks, 52, 53) 

28. Sakhts and Manjarls 

The sentiment symbolized in Gopis has been dealt with in detail (Sec. 
15). The friends and relations of Krsna took their birth on this earth 
along with the advent of Sri Caitanya as bhaktas (devotees). Some of 
them were sakhts and some Adahjarls. Details about each of them are 
found in the Gaura-ganoddesa difika and other Vaisnava treatises, e.g. 
the name of Sakht to whom the devotee corresponds, her age, com- 
plexion, colour of garment or nature of the print on same, the nature of 
her service to Krsna etc. 

A chart containing only names of a few sakhts by way of illustration 
with such details is given below. Another chart with some names of 
manjarls with their particulars is also appended. This chart contains 
m addition such items of information about them as husband, father, 
father -in-law, father’s and father-in-law’s residences, etc. 
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29,. Meditation and Eternal Life 

The method of sadhana as mahjari lies through meditation on Radha- 
Krsna bound in faraktya love, and through service rendered to them 
through the siddha^deha (spiritual duplicate) of the sddhaka at Vraja. 
The lila of Radha-Krsna in the eight praharas (divisions) of day and night 
such as end of night fnisdnta), dawn, forenoon, noon, afternoon is found 
described in detail in the Govinda [jlamrta and other Vaisnava books. 
I'hc service to be tendered by each Mahjari to Radha-Krsna is definitely 
allotted CO her as jwintcil out in the preceding Chart for Mahjarls. The 
devotee through his siddha-deha at Vraja remains engaged in the per- 
formance of the particular service to Radha-Krsna such as supplying water, 
waving a chowry, and fetching beteU. The r'.^ect of such service is to 
contribute to the pleasure and comforts of Rjdha-Krsna in their bowers 
at Vnija, however small and humble the contribution may be. The 
Mahjari continues his meditation r . the eight divisioned tild mentioned 
above and also on the duty performed through his spiritual duplicate at 
Vraja as this service has been pinned into the continuous chain of the 
said ttld. 


It IS believed traditionally that Sri Krsna sojourned on this earth in 
human form for 125 years. After the performance of many heroic and 
e.xtraordinary deeds, he was ultimately raised to the status of the Avatdrin 
in the estimation of the people [vide previous sections 4 & 5). Krsna’s 
tild IS believed to be eternal. From the historical standpoint the achieve- 
ments of Krsna admit of their arrangement in a chronological order. 
Hence, the question naturally presents itself as to how a particular deed 
jx-rformed by Krsna can be eternal. When Rai Ramananda said in re- 
gard to 5 ri Krsna in his dialogue with Sri Caitanya that Sn Krsna was 
engaged day and night in eternal amorous sports with Radha in the 
Kunjas and this was His nature [C, II, 8, 225), Ramananda had in mind 
tie eternal tild which is explained below. In interpreting the eternal 
e of the said tild, the statements found in the Caitanya-caritdmrta 
be followed in the main. Krsnadasa Kaviraja says at the outset — 


in 


n 

[That the lild of Krsna is eternal is recorded 
which. ,t becomes eternal is made out as 


[C, II, 20 , 644) 

in all Sastras. The way 
under (in the following 
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The Caitanya-caritdmrta lays emphasis on the eternal character of the 
tila of Krsna at Vraja when he was kisora (i.c. from lo to 15 years of 
age). The reason for same lies in the fact that the madhura (sweet) tila 
of Krsna is confined to that period of his life. Sri Kr.sna, the son of the 
chief of Vraja, is the prince of youths, and young eternally. His tender 
youth i.e. the said period of his life was made fruitful by sports and 
enjoyments (with the Gopls). (C, II, 8, 225) 

«r*ff I 

^ JR n 

(C, II, 20 . 643) 

It is stated in the Bhakti-rasamrta Sindhti tliat the period spent by 
Krsna at Vraja can be divided into parts viz. Kanmara (up to 5 years 
of age), Paugandii (from 5 to 9 ycar.s), and Kaisora (from 10 m 15 years), 
of which the last is the best. 

{BhRS, D.aksina, 1 , 159 , 358) 

Sri Krsna of eternally tender youth entertained the desire to descend 
on the earth to make his activities patent in the external world. First, 
he sent down to Vraja his parents, bhaktas, (devotees), and friends and 
relatives, and afterwards, he himself appeared. Then in succession, his 
heroic deeds like the slaying of the demon Putana were performed. 

^ aifa' i 

TR 3ITf^ ^ II 

(C. II. 20 , 644) 

(Gradually, he passed through his childhood, boyhood, and tender 
youth. His activities such as rasa liia dwell eternally in his tender youth.) 

The clusters of stars and other heavenly bodies arc countless and in- 
finite. The tila of Krsna which took place, say, at Vraja is taking place 
in one or other of these heavenly systems or brahmdndas. Hence though 
there may be a chronological sequence in the deeds of Krsna in one 
Vraja of a brahmanda, and they may be occurring within a limited period, 
with reference however to the countless brahmdndas, each part of the 
tila ,(be it the diurnal or seasonal tila at Vraja or any place outside Vraja, 
and which is being repeated in the other brahmdndas, Krsna being present 
in each of them by virtue of his power of kdya-vyuha or multiplication 
of his person endlessly to remain present at any number of places simul- 
taneously) is happening continuously in the universe somewhere or other; 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1948 
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hence a part of the lila in question which looks short-lived in the Vraja 
of a brahmanda becomes eternal with reference to the whole universe 
including numberless brahmandas. (C, II, 20 , 64^) 

The subject has been further explained in the Caitanya-caritamrta 
with the analogy drawn from the sun. If one stands on any spot on 
this earth, he secs the luminary from sunrise to sunset followed by the 
night. But looked at from the viewpoint of the earth in its entirety, the 
sun would be visible in the sky in some portion or other of this planet 
(should he turn his attention to this aspect of its activity) knowing no 
setting. Like the sun proceeding along its course ceaselessly, and diffus- 
ing its glory all round without a moment’s stoppage, Krsna is enacting 
his Vraja-tila in the numberless Vrajas of the innumerable brah- 
wandas. This tila lias been compared to the aldtacakra or fire-circle 
caused by turning round flaming torch. Each portion of the lila becomes 
thus continuous and eternal, and becomes linked up with its equivalents 
in the various worlds. It thus becomes full of life at the present moment 
in the meditation of the sadhaka and not a fact belonging to the dead 
jiast. This conception enhances the sweetness of the meditation and 
helps Its concentration, and shows how the lila can be eternal, and exert 
its influence as such on the mind of the devotee, 

30. Sadhana as Manjari and Response 

Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, the great contemporary and follower of 
Sri Caitanya, used to practise sadhana as Rati Manjari. It has already 
been pointed out that the bhakta believes that appeals to the Ista-devata 
with the deepest devotion elicit response from Him. The life of Raghu- 
natha testifies to the possibility of receipt of such a response. One or two 
instances from his experiences arc given below. 

Raghunatha’s personality is a model of perfect renunciation and self- 
restraint. His extensive properties and his charming wife could not 
bind him down to a secular career. He embraced poverty by turning his 
face sternly away from all worldly happiness and reached the highest 
stage of the good qualities worthy of a Vaisnava and a devoted follower 
of Sri Caitanya. 

^ ^ 5rrw*T II 

51^ II 
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qrw tnc, snft Tftww » 

^ ?nfn: ^ trept «ncrnr ii 

(C, III, 6, 152) 

[He is dear as life to the bhaktas of Sri Caitanya. He repeats aloud 
the name (of Krsna) day and night, and is never away from the Prabhtt's 
feet for a moment. He is absolutely free from worldly desires and is 
extremely indifferent regarding food and dress, and maintains his life 
on sustenance taken haphazardly.] 

His body shrivelled up in consequence of severe austerity, so much 
so that he seemed to bend down by a gust of wind. Still he never 
swerved from the strict course of meditation and singing of Krsna’s tila, 
and repetitions of his name. In this state of his physique, he used to 
worship Narayana symbolized in the hid (stone or pebble) with imaginary 
requisites and repeated the name of Krsna on beads of the rosary of gunjds 
given him by 5 rT Caitanya, made symbolic food offerings to Radha and 
Krsna mentally, and took symbolically a part of the food offered to the 
Ista-devatds in meditation, in compliance with the following directions 
given to him by 5 rl Caitanya. 

inwT srr ^nr 1 

SIT m »TT 5 I SIT II 

JITS|?r fsIffSTTfr 51^ I 

^ UvrT?rei!T-^TI *ITsr^ II 

(C. Ill, 6, 1 51) 

[Do not listen to, or indulge ri, vulgar gossip. Do not indulge in 
the pleasure or the palate, of finery in dresses. Humble in behaviour and 
respectful to others repeat the name of Krsna ceaselessly. Render service 
to Radha-Krsna at Vraja through meditation.] 

Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin followed these directions to the letter 
throughout his life. 

The erudite Vaisnava scholar Rasika Mohana Vidyabhusana has cited 
an instance of mental offerings made to the lsta~devatds by Raghunatha 
from the Bhakti Ratndkara. 

One day Raghunatha was suffering from indigestion when one of his 
followers Viththalanatha called two physicians for treatment. After feel- 
ing the pulse they diagnosed the ailment to be due to eating of 
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boilrd rice with milk. Vitthala laughed at this expression of opinion a: 
to the cause of the disease, and threw doubts on their ability to examine 
the pulse correctly, saying that GosvamijT had not taken food at all. At 
this, Raghiinatha intervened and stated that the physicians were correct, 
for the previous day, he had in meditation offered boiled rice with milk to 
Kadha and Krsna and ate the prasada (the offered food) mentally. This 
admission astonished the physicians. At this time, Gosvamin was dwclh 
ing in a cottage on the bank of Radhakunda (a big house of that name) 
at Vraja. There he used to spend his time in singlc'mindcd meditation 
on the tilii of Radha Krsna, repetitions of their names and visualization of 
their tilii in his state of antardasa (internally conscious trance). It is 
through this antardaia that it becomes possible for a sadbaka to get access, 
through his sjiiritual duplicate, to the sjxit, where the Ilia takes place, 
visualize it iCi its entirety and taste of the bliss of such an experience. 
Raghiinatha used to spend the major part of day and night in such a 
trance, h.ven when he repeated the names of Radhfi-Krsna, he merged 
himself in the bliss of such a visualization. 

Two other mental states of sadbaka arc also distinguished viz. bahya- 
dasci (pure mental state of devotional trance), and ardba-babya-dasci (a 
mental state of semi-trance in which the sadbaka enjoys the company of 
the friends and relations of Krsna at Vraja). An instance of the latter 
relating to Raghiinatha \s life is worth mentioning. For looking after 
him, a lesident of Vraja was engaged as an attendant, who used to revere 
him as father and receive affection from him as son. He noticed that his 
master almost ceased taking food, drinking only a quantity of whey 
which could be poured in a small container made of a leaf. It struck his 
mind that if a container could be made with a bigger leaf, it was likely 
that a little more wdiey could be taken by his master. With this idea, he 
broucht from a villa^c called SakhTsthall a big leaf of the Palasa tree and 
made a container. Then with whey poured into it, he appeared before 
Raghiinatha wlio wa.s then in ‘semi trance.’ After a few minutes, he 
woke up and at the sight of the big leaf-container asked him whence he 
fetched such a big leaf. No sooner did he hear the name of Sakhlsthall 
uttered by him than he -threw away the leafy receptacle in rage, and 


i6 Srtmat Dasa Gosvamin (in Bengali) by Rasika Mohana Vidyabhusana, 
pp. 156, 157. 
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warned him not to go again to the village where Candravall dwelt. At 
this moment, GosvamijT did not regain full freedom from his trance. 
He was immersed as a Mahjarl in the extremely anxious expectation for 
the arri\'al (at the place of assignation in a particular bower) of Krsna 
that Radha was feeling in the latter part of the night and small hours of 
the dawn. He was perceiving in his trance that Radha was waiting fully 
dressed and decorated and with the bed and other paraphernalia in the 
bower ready for the reception of the object of her love. But the latter 
was spending the hours at the bower of Candravall, the sakhi who com- 
peted with Radha in the sharing of Krsna’s love at Vraja, Naturally, 
the dear and intimate companions {sakhis and manjarts) of Radha were 
growing irate at the conduct of Candravall, whom they regarded as solely 
responsible for the breach of assignation with Riidha, the chief of their 
group (yuthesvarT). Her sakhi Lalita was advising resort to mdna i.e. 
assumed retaliatory rejection of the object of love for neglect and in- 
difference, while Rati ManjarT (Raghunatha) who belonged to Radha’s 
group (yutha) was supjxirting the proposal. It was in this mental con- 
dition that the attendant mentioned the name of the village of Candra- 
valT W'hich enraged him so much.*^ 

The two instances detailed above indicate how great an influence is 
exerted by the emotions felt in the sicldha-dcha (spiritual duplicate at 
Vraja) on the actual physique of the sadhakad^ 

31. Prayers of Manjarh 

Ideas about desires that actuate a sadhaka as Mahjarl, and the manner 
in which he renders services to Radha-Krsna can be had from a few hymns 
and prayers of Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin, and Narottama Dasa 
(Thakura). Translations of some Sanskrit hymns of the former, and 
extracts from some prayers (in Bengali) of the latter are appended below : 


17 Rasika Mohana Vidyabhusana, op. cit., 164, 165. 

18. The first instance is not found with all its details in the Bhakti-Ratnakara 
(1931-32 cd. Murshidabad), while the reference for the second has not been given 
in Rasika Mohana’s biography of Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin quoted above. But 
as the illustrations arc very apt for my purposes, I could not resist the temptation 
of recording them here with their pardculars. 
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31(A). Raghunatha Dasa Gosvamin {Rati Manjart). 

“i. When shall I be able to serve 5 ri Radha by waving the whisk 
near her at a time when she with three or four sakhis will make garlands 
of flowers on the banks of the Yamuna, and the arch master in the art 
of creation of rasas, 5yama-sundara (Kryya) will suddenly appear on the 
scene and desire to embrace her.”’® 

‘‘2. After this, when Rati MahjarT thought of sakhi Laiita under 
whom she was placed to render services to Radha-Kr.sna, she felt a little 
out of countenance for expression of her desire to contact Radha-Krsna 
directly winch ni.iy be interpreted a.s an indication of her vanity. It was 
her standing duty to follow the lead of Laiita. Hence, she is addressing 
the following words to her; ‘I pray to that Laiita SakhT who is my cons- 
tant protecircs,s ; who stands for all that is precious to other Sakhis, who is 
the greatest favourite of Kisna among all the Sakhis of the group of 
Radha, the object of love of Radha, the arbitress of my destiny; who 
is loved by . 5 rl Krsna. May she appear before my eyes on the bank of 
this Kunda (Radha Kunda)’.*” 

31(B) Narottama Dasa {Thdkt 4 ra). 

* f 9 rr?: ^ fw I 

§frf??rT ^ ^ 

'mW II 

r, rfit fRpjsr trr 

JfTJlT 3*% fR I 

Tltr fgfJI W 

9 IR n 

R'TRT 5T?R 

^TTfir. frf^rw %#. 

% ^lTf«RT II 

(Hari, Hari, when shall I in the future attain the state, in which I 
shall become a manjari, leaving my physical frame of a man, and apply 
sandalwood paste to the bodies of both (Radha and Krsna), draw up the 
hair on the head of Krsna, tie it up into a knot, and surround it with 

19 Srimat D^a Gosvamin, Supplement, 228, 229. 

20 Ibid., 228, 229 
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a string of gunja seeds and a garland of various flowers; shall assist SrT 
Govinda at weaving his usual yellow cloth, and put spiced betel into his 
mouth; shall have my fill of the sight of the charming person of Sri 
Radha after adoring her with a blue piece of cloth; and shall bind 
her hair with bejewelled golden tapes into variegated plaits and put on 
them garlands of the mdlafi flowers]. 

315^ f f w firw 11 

?iT?rr?i ?itnw i 

>0 

II 

[When shall I be able to stand in front and wave the whisk, and 
apply the agum and sandalwood paste to the persons of both (Radha and 
Krsna) ; shall serve to them spiced betels under the direction of my 
guiding SakhT and put vermillion marks on tlieir foreheads.] 

^ 5ft 5ft q 55 I 

sH^T 55?IT STJTfir^ II 

^ TTftr n55ir 5^. 

W^lftr ^ft5 55^ sn?! I 
'TT*r ^ srr5iT 55 
^ ?Fft5 ^ cfm I 

TTpr 55 512? II 

[H ari, Hari, when shall I in the future attain the state in which I 
shall be born as the daughter in the family of a milkman at Vrsabhanu- 
pura. When shall I have my marriage celebrated at Yavata, and esta- 
blish my residence there, and shall have the opportunity of rendering my 
services to the object of love (Krsna) of the highest among the Sakhls 

i.e. 5rl Radhika may Rupa Manjarl (i.e. Rupa Gosvamin) 

seeing me helpless give me shelter under his ruddy feet,] 

^ 5ft 5ft 5 ir fiB ^ 55n 55 I 

% »T5-^R irftr, 

5rR ^ qra II 

155155. 5ft 5% 55515. 
t Sftl HlftRl ^ *115 I 
^ *15 *11 5^. 5151f«5r 51*1 5ft, 

flfW ^fl5 5^11515 II 
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fsif sT M; ?IST# awr»r 
3-rft5?r 5T u’-TTffm 1 ^ > 

^ 3% i> 

■?J[T ^ t);iR %TtU?T-J?^r3% ?rTW, 

3T^ir ^rf% 1 H 

^,}'4T *T^=T »Tr^, 

arum I 

afJT% ^rfil% ^ ^ arR f%, 

?iwr II 

[Han, Hari, shall 1 ever attain the state, in which after renouncing 
this world, 1 shall go to Vraja and be overwhelmed with extreme joy; 
when shall 1 see Vrndavana full of bliss and smear my person with the 
dust of the place; shall be overwhelmed with love, repeating the names 
ol Riidlu Krsna, and express aloud my joy in tears and roam about; shall 
go to the bower without any fear, and after making obeisance with eight 
limbs touching the grotind, shall call out ‘Oh, Radha-Natha (Krsna)’ ! 
Wlien shall I go to the bank of the Yamuna, touch its water, and drink 
It with joined palms of my hands. When shall I be fortunate enough to 
go to isri-Rasa-Mantiala (the place for the holding of the nocturnal festival 
called Rasa) and roll myself on the ground. When shall I, under the 
guidance of Sakhl. be entrusted with the performance of some service at 
the bower in resjxin.sc to my request, and shall be called by both (Radha 
antf Krsna) to come near them. When I .shall regale my eyes fully with 
the sight of Covardhana hill and bow rcverentiallj’ to Radha-Kunda (the 
sacred pond of that name). Narottama (the writer) entertains the hope 
that he might breathe his l^ist while roaming in the precincts of the 
sacred Vrndavana.] 


32. Idealized Sri Krsna 

The way in which, from the standjxiint of history, 5ri Krsna came 
to be recognized as an Avatara and then as the Avatarin has already been 
dealt with (see secs. 3'5)’ hand, his extraordinary and 

supernatural deeds made him the object of love and veneration in society, 
similarly, on the other, he, in view of his character as a superman, and 
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his divine qualities, was invested with physical characteristics, dresses, 
decorations etc. indicative of the said character and qualities. These were 
his ideal general appearance, sapphire complexion, glances, knot of hair 
on his head with peacocks* tail-feathers fixed into it, yellow dhatx (cloth), 
flute with its charming tunes, and so forth. The brightness of his 
physique was extraordinary. He was regarded as manmatha-manmatha 
i.e. the infatuator of the god of love and beauty himself. His body 
was adorned with suitable ornaments. His strength was superhuman. 
The conventional appearance with which he was credited was bent in 
three places (tribhanga), while his teeth, eyes, voice, gait etc. 
were all extraordinarily charming. His environment at Vraja was 
exemplary. The trees and creepers, the beautiful bowers called Nidhu 
and Nikunja, birds such as peacocks and cuckoos, blackbccs, pastures 
and lakes, hills in the vicinity, temples and houses, the pellucid water 
of the Yamuna and its bank green with verdure, VanisTvata Ghat and 
other bathing places on the Yamuna, and even the dust of Vraja came 
to be looked upon as full of beauty and charm. He is of eternally tender 
youth at Vraja. The unparalleled qualities of his head and heart and his 
quick acquisition of knowledge of the 5 astras and mastery over 64 fine 
arts have been referred to previously in a genera! way. He is Svarupa 
Brahman. The slaying of Putana and such other heroic deeds described 
in the Bbagavata are evidence of his superior prowess. On the basis of 
this philosophy and belief, the episodes including inter alia the super- 
natural acts of Krsna become exceedingly interesting to a devotee. 

33. Efficacy of Repetitions of Name 

The Vaisnava devotees lay special emphasis on the efficacy of the 
repetitions of the names of the IsU-devatds, The lives of many Vaisnava 
sadhakas testify to the great fruitfulness of the repetitions of the names 
of Krsna, Nityananda together with Krsna and Radha-Krsna. The name 
and the divinity represented by the name arc looked upon as identical. 
Great spiritual results are believed to issue from the constant fixation of 
the mind on Sn Krsna brought about by the repetitions of his name. 
Just as each material element or compound of elements has its own pro- 
perties, fire causing burns, water producing a cooling effect, similarly it 
is the belief of the Vaisnava bhaktas that the repetition of the name of 
the Ista-devatd has a property of its own viz. corroding sins gradualty to 

I.H.Q., MARCH, IQ4B 8 
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nil. Again, the properties of the materials referred to above inhere in 
them and operate independently of the will of man; the medicines pro- 
duce their usual effects on the human body whether they are taken with 
a favourable or unfavourable attitude by the patients. In the same way, 
the repetitions of the names done with or without care do not fail to 
gradually eliminate spiritual dements. It is laid down in the Bhagavata 
(XII, 12 , 48) that by the singing of the name of Bhagavan Ananta 
(Balarama), or listening to the recounting of his tila in songs or otherwise, 
Ananta enters into the mind, and like the sun dispelling darkness or a 
st(jrm dispersing the clouds, destroys countless dangers besetting men. 
The repetitions of the name of 5 rl Krsna purify the mind, bring about 
detachment from the attractions of the world, and deepen bhakti 
(devotion). 

According to the usual rules of the Vaisnava Sastras {V ulhimdrgd), 
the practice of hf)akti lies through nine sets of activities viz. hearing, 
singing, meditating, foot salutation, worshipping, obeisance, service, 
comradeship, self-detlication are the nine manifestations of bhakti. 
R(‘petition of the name of htn-devaia is common to both vaidht and 
uiganuga (i.c. proceeding on the lines of prescribed rules, or according to 
the dictates ol one s sentiments when the bhakti is excessive) lines of 
iddhana. For this reason, those who have taken to sadhana through 
paraklyii sentiment, are also found to repeat the names of the Ista-devatd^ 
constantly. 

34. GrottpSinging of Lila 

Group-singing of details of hla (deeds) of Krsna are of great help 
to the practice of sadhana of Vaisnavas. Particulars relating to the love 
between Radha and Krsna in difTcrent surroundinirs and circumstances 
at Vraja have been dcscnbcil in songs composed with great finery in 
language and set to tunes. The songs of the Vaisnava poets of Bengal 
touch on such themes as physical appearances of Krsna and Radhika 
(rUpa-varnand), first love (pMwardga), secretly proceeding to the place of 
assignation {abhisdra), waiting in readiness to receive the object of love 
at the appointed place {vdsaka-sajja), association {milana), separation 
{virahd), feeling of separation even m association through excess of love 
{prema^vaicittya), feeling of being thrown away by the object of love in 
his failure to come caused by a rival beloved {khanditaj, separation by 
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quarrel (kaldhantarita), assumed rejection of object of love for neglect 
and indifference {mana\ separation at dawn after association at the bower, 
(kunja-bhanga), taking cattle to and from pastures (gostha), details of 
incidents during Krsna’s stay at Mathura {Mathura) etc. The charm of 
the language and the tunes of the songs stir the minds of the devotees 
more readily, helping them to keep their trains of thought tied to the 
Ista-devatas Radha and Krsna. 

It is noticed that in many poems and songs in Sanskrit as well as in 
Bengali there are many phrases and descriptions that appertain to the 
love-affairs of Radha-Krsna, but arc indecorous. They arc found in the 
charming compositions of even such prominent Vaisnava poets as Jay.i- 
deva, Candidasa, Vidyapati, Rfipa Gosvamin, Sanatana Gosvamin, fiva 
Gosvamin and Krsnadasa Kaviraja. In this connection, the remarks of 
the learned Vaisnava .scholar Rasik Mohana Vidyabhrusana arc worth 
noting. They have immediate bearing on some poems composed by 
Raghuniitha Dasa Gosvamin (in Sanskrit) which Rasik Mohana has 
translated and embodied in his biography of the saint. Says he, “Thc.se 
poems of Dasa Gosvamin containing his heart’s de.sirc.s arc in substance 
hymns in connection with the sadhana through garakiya love at Vraja. 
That such a method of sadhana and such prayers cannot contain anything 
that can fcirnish them with carnal indecorum, that they reflect only the 
remembrances of the most sacred Ida (full of rasas) of the Embodiment 
of the combined sat (existence), chit (consciousness) and ananda (bliss), 
imbued with the happiness born of pure love, that they are not cogita- 
tions about the gross enjoyments of ordinary mortals, but arc the thoughts 
and feelings issuing from meditations on the sports relating to the 
gladdening emanation (Radhika) inspired by Krsna the Svariiga Brahman, 
the personification of consciousness and bliss, is demonstrated by the life 
of their author Raghunatha, mirroring the spirit of the most vigorous 
renunciation of all worldly attractions. The faintc.st shadow of carnality 
is unable to darken even the fringe area of the thoughts of such great 
Vaisnava saints like Raghunatha. Hence, if the ordinary readers are 
unable to read the stotras with the appropriate spirit of devotion, then my 
humble prayer to them is that they should desist from casting their glance 
at these portions of the poems altogether.” 

These sadhakas who practised their sadhana through parakiya love 
cast as sacrificial offerings all their carnal desires into the consuming 
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flarms of Sri Krsna, the infatuator of even the god of love and beauty, 
and was equally the Creator and Controller of all feelings including the 
grosser ones. They thus became indifferent to worldly pleasures and 
suppressed their desires. Rai R.lmananda was another example of the 
high degree of self restraint and detachment from the world that a 
Vaisnava devotee could attain in the midst of profuse pelf and power 
(C, III, 5 , 1 14- inj). The pharaseology and accounts found in the ancient 
Sanskrit treatises on erotics have been used in many places in their 
works and poems by the Vaisnava author devotees in relating the inci- 
dents and details of the amorous ttla of Riidha and Krsna at Vraja. It 
IS difficult for all re.iders to look at them from the angle of perfect 
renunciation and self-restraint which actuated the said authors. It is for 
this reason that it has been stared in a general wav that the madhura 
Ida o( Radha Krsna is mysterious and it is beyond the competency of 
those who are not imbued with the right feeling of devotion and reverence 
and arc therefore incligihle for the piirjwsc to speak of it or dwell on 
same, and pry into the secrets not meant for them. The verses in the 
('aitanya-carhdmrta relating to the subject are 

JIT I 

^ 1 % gafr?T 11 (C, II. 8, 255) 

3? ^ 5nf?r ^ 1% 1 

^ jit n 

cTf ^3^ 1 

m fJT 11 (C, II. 8, 257) 

|Kce[i the matter secret, do nor divulge it. My eccentric efforts may 
become a t.arger for ridicule by the uninitiated public. 

We come to know the secrets of Caitanya’s esoteric method of sadhana 
from these passages. Adopt them w'ith implicit faith, and do not argue. 
This tiltl is supernatural and shrouded in the deepest mystery. You can 
appreciate it only through sympathetic belief, but only repel it to a dis- 
tance by resorting to reasoning.] 

35. The Chain of Arguments 

(<i) The authors of the Vaisnava Sastras and the Vaisnava sadhakas 
resort to the five sentiments (rasas) as means of their sadhana (spiritual 
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efforts). It has already been stated that if the feeling of enmity towards 
Bhagavan be cherished in the heart, it docs not fail to produce a beneficial 
result spiritually. The Vaisnava thinkers noticed that the paraklya-rasa, 
has been pronounced as the highest among the rasas by the authors of the 
treatises that analyse and examine the rasas e.g. writers of books 
on rhetoric like Bharata, and so naturally the question arose in their 
minds why this rasa should not be utilized for the purpose of sadhana, 
and so ultimately it was applied. 

f^b) The problem that just presented itself before the authors of 
Vaisnava Sastras was how the anti-social sentiment can be harnes.scd for 
their ends without the evil consequences. They came to this conclusion 
that the apprehended evils can be eliminated if its application be sub- 
jected to these two limitations: 

(1) This sentiment must alwavs he directed towards Krsna [Svarupa 
Brahman), and 

(2) This sentiment must be confined to Vr.aja i.e. the tract of country 
to which the early amorous tlld of SrT Krsna is limited. For this reason 
it has been said in the already quoted verses from the Caitanya-cariumrt i 
[see ante Sec. aq (B)] that the special dwelling place of the paraktya 
form of love is Vraja which is never left by Sri Krsna for any other [ilacc 
for the enactment of this tila. 

(C, I, 4 , 76 and III, 1,7) 

(c) If Sri Kryia be looked upon as a Superman, then the steps by 
which from the historical standpoint he emerged into an Avatara 
in the estimation of the people and then into the Avatiirln have 
already been dealt with. The chain of reasonings by which Sri 
Krsna came to be the chief enactor of the love episodes during his resi- 
dence at Vraja in the early part of his life as recorded in the Bhagavata 
and other Vaisnava Sastras may be thus put from the historical .stand|X)int ; 

Sri Krsna spent his boyhood and ahso some time after at Vraja in 
the midst of very poetic surroundings and circumstances. He used to 
roam about daily under the open sky in sylvan settings, and sports with 
his companions occupied the greater part of each day. The murmurings 
of the rapidly flowing Yamuna, the green trees and creepers, the sweet 
scenting flowers, the songs of birds, and the hummings of black bees 
mingling in harmony with the beauty of rivers, lakes and hills created 
an atmosphere of inexpressible charm. The sports and pranks of Sri 
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Krsna during this period of his boyhood and early youth in company 
with tlic boys and girls of the cowherd settlement of Vraja in the said 
enchanting surroundings arc imbued with a special beauty and charm. 

(d) The authors of the Vaisnava Sastras thought it fit that the paraklyd 
love of the GopTs should be conferred on Him, who spent his most 
impressionable days in the poetic surroundings of Vraja and was natu- 
rally connoisseur of love and beauty, earned the love and esteem of 
many people by his heroic as well as supernatural feats and achievements, 
and later on, gtevv up into an object of reverence and worship as an 
Avntara and then the Avatarin. The leaders of thought among 
the Vaisnavas came to the conclusion that if this paraklya-lovc be dirccteci 
towards Sri Kpsna and confined to Vraja, there will not be any 
evil consequences while at the same time, close relationship with Him 
will l)e established. Pursuant to these ideas, the relative literature came 
into being. When the devotee attains purity of mind through severe 
self restraints and renunciation, then he, in and through the imagined 
spiritual duplicate of his own self as a Alanjarl as detailed already, dedi- 
cates himself to the duties, however humble, of assisting at the paraklyd 
Ilia of Radha-Krsna at Vraja. This is the kind of sadhana that utilizes 
the paraklyd sentiment by tagging itself in humble service to the paraklya- 
rasa of Radha-Krsna at Vraja. Meditation on this basis makes the 
Siidbana relishabic instead of dry and irksome. 

(e) The paraklya-rasa, that has been extolled by the authors of the 
rasa-sdstras and utilized by the Vaisnava thinkers in connection with SrT 
Krsna on the path of sadhana through devotion, has been applied in the 
hhdgavata in the lovc-cpisodes of 5rT Krsna. For this reason, the ques- 
tion of marriage between Him and the Gopis cannot arise. The special 
ugion (or the exercise of the svakiyd rasa in connection with $rl Krsna 
has already been shown to be DvSraka. But the Ppirdrias like the Brahma- 
Vaivarta v ere composed when several centuries had elapsed after the publi- 
cation of the Bhdgavata. In the later period, the paraklydAovc between 
Radha and Krsna did not appeal to some Vaisnava thinkers, and so they 
took to mentioning of wedlock (with details of the ceremony in some 
places) between the two partners in love. But that is not the objective 
cither of the Bhdgavata or any other ancient treatise. Though belong- 
mg to a much later epoch, Kaviraja Gosvamin, the author of the bio- 
graphy of Sri Caitanya, realized the superiority o[ paraktydAowt, as an 
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instrument of sadhana under suitable limitations, through the demons- 
tration of same in’^he life of 5rl Caitanya himself. The very ascetic, 
who was a model of self-control and the spirit of renunciation, and whose 
whole life was a mirror of purity, declared the pa^raktyaAovc of Sri 

Krsna at Vraja as superior to all rasas in the path of sadhana, and spent 

the last twelve years of his life at Puri in keen yearning for communion 
with Krsna at Vraja like the pining Radha entering into and replacing his 
personality. A thoughtful study of the descriptions of the subject in the 

Caitanya-caritamrta point to the conclusion that paraklyaAovc is the 

highest category of love, and the application of that love to Krsna at 
Vraja is tantamount to the dedication of the best flower of one’s heart to 
His service. 

(/) Those devotees who have, by reason of their comjx:tcncy and pro- 
clivities, adopted the paraklya rasa as the basis of their service to and 
meditatioii of Radhii Krsna, keep their minds fixed on the tlla of Radha 
and Krsna at Vraja. The details of this method of sadhana have been 
discussed already. But from the point of view of social welfare, it would 
appear that born as a human being, and belonging as he did to human 
society, Krsna should not have done anything which might have exposed 
him to the charge of committing breaches of the rules of human society. 
An argument may be adduced by some in supjx)rt of such breaches of 
rules that as he was Svarupa Brahman, he was above all criticisms and 
immune from the stains of moral turpitude. It may however be 
said in answer to such an argument that as he was ‘in exemplary character, 
it is only reasonable to expect that he should be free from all moral defi- 
ciencies. On this ground, Bankim Candra in his Krsna-caritra (in 
Bengali) has rejected altogether as spurious all the episodes of paraklya- 
love relating to Krsna’s life at Vraja. The arguments that were adduced 
by Sukadeva in reply to the questions put to him by Parlksit for expla- 
nation of the activities of Krsna relating to the GopTs, could not dispel 
the doubts about the propriety of Krsna’s conduct, and do not also appeal 
to a rationally minded man of the present day, in condonation of acts of 
dubious morality of men however high-placed they may be. His acti- 
vities as a human being must be judged by the moral standard applicable 
to all men, and any argument to the contrary is out of court. To a person 
professing any religion other than Vaisnavism, any reasoning of opposite 
import will never be acceptable. In view of these considerations, it may 
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sc:cm that the stories that find place in the Bhagavata with Krsna as the 
centre of parnklyd-tila have nothing to be said in their support. This 
however is not the case in reality. 

(^) If the episodes relating to the madhuraMld of Sri Krsna at Vraja 
he taken as facts of the mental world for helping meditation, then the 
said problem does not arise. Should the above episode as narrated in 
the Bhagavata he looked upon as events of the external world, then the 
enigma presenrs itself with full force. Those devotees who believe that 
Krsna is Suampa Brahman, and therefore the performance of those acts 
as a human being stands self-condoned, then nothing need worry them 
in file atlherence to their stolid beliefs. Ihit on the other hand, those who 
w.iiu to find out a footing of reason on which to base the performance, 
of the deeds, and cannot believe that Sri Krsna born as a human beincr 

... £17 

cotilcl coiiiinii the social ofFciiccs at Vraja, liavc to seek for a different 
solution. 

That solution lies in looking upon the episodes as facts of the mental 
worlil (or making the meditation of devotees, pursuing the path of 
siidhitnA through paraklyii nisa as MahjarT, more relishahlc. It is only in 
the way that Krsna s character as a great man, an auatara, and the 
dvntarin can be reconciled with the descriptions of his amorous episodes 
found in the Bhagavata and other Vai.snava treatises. 

In this connection, extracts from remarks made hy 5 rl Caitanya are 
tjiioted below to throw light on the viewpoint from which a devotee 
shoukl look at the subject: 

i 

^ II 

sTR I 

fsR 5WT ^ ^ II 

33^ WT S*T*»TfiF TT^I I 

II 

fiTfw II (C. Ill, 3 , 1 17 1 19) 

After making the remark that Sri Krsna appears before the devotee 
m his meditation in the manner and setting desired by him, Rai 
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Ramananda quoted in support of his opinion the following sloka front 
the Gita : — 

JW ?HRT*- II {C. n. 8 , 201) 

The Vaisnava devotees believe that in the sadhana as ManjarT, the 
latter visualizes in reality the tila of Krsna at Vraja by virtue of his devo- 
tion to Radha-Krsna and meditation on them. Rai Ramananda’s remark 
in the Caitanya-caritamrta given below reiterates the belief. 

S *IT 1 % I 

a JTR ^ »Tm% ii (C. II, 8, 201) 

(/>) That a solution can be reached in the way mentioned above finds 
corroboration from the hints contained in many places in the Caitanya- 

caritamrta. Some such passages are given below by w.iy of illustration : 

(1) SrT Caitanya while imparting directions to Raghunatha Dasa 

Gosvamin regarding sadhana said, ‘You will render services to Radha- 
Krsna at Vraja mentally.’ (C, III, 6, 151) 

(2) While dwelling on the lila of Radlia-Krsna, Ram^anda made the 
statement th.at the Srutis and the Upanisads offered, as Gopis at Vraja, 
their devotion to Radha-Krsna by constantly meditating on their tila and 
attained communion with them by doing so. They found shelter at the 
feet of Radha-Krsna by their services as Manjarls through their spiritual 
bodies in meditation under the leadership of Gopis. (C, II, 8, 244) 

(3) In the course of his explanation of the ideology behind Radha at the 
request of 5 rl Caitanya, Rai Ramananda said that Radha is the Hladini 
Sakti of Krsna (i.e. an emanation of a force from Krsna for contributing 
to his bliss). The steps by which love for Krsna becomes deeper and 
deeper till it reaches the stage of mahabhava (the highest state of spiritual 
love) have been detailed previously on the basis of Caitanya-caritamrta. 
According to Ramananda, the quintessence of pure love for Krsna is 
Radha (C, II, 8, 216). After this, he has described the beauty, qualities, 
and good luck etc. of Radha. A careful perusal of the description leads 
to the conclusion that Radha as painted in the picture has been idealized. 
Her companions whose number ran to one hundred aorcs were but emana- 
tions from her person. (C, II, 8, 205, 206). The above inference about 
the idealization of Radha’s qualities is supported by references to one 
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hundred crores of companions, absence of carnal contact between each of 
these married companions with her husband, and so forth. 

(i) The li/a of Radha and Krsna at Vraja has been painted in the 
Bhagavata and other Vaisnava treatises with rare beauty and sweetness. 
The devotee can easily derive adequate pleasure from the contemplation 
of the incidents of the ttla of Radha-Krsna cogitated as taking place in 
the mental Vraja of his meditation. Even if he does not regard them as 
facts of the external world, it does not in any way affect his devotional 
love. It should be noted in this connection that those devotees who take 
to sadhanas as Mahjarfs do not want to minister directly to Radha-Krsna 
in their amorous ttla, hut prefer to render their services to them under the 
leadership of SakhTs by maint.iining a respectful distance in regard to 
Radhii Krsna. 

36. Conclusion 

In conclusion, two slokas of great poetic beauty delineating the ex- 
treme stage of elation felt by Radha and Krsna for each other in their 
paraklyaAovc are quoted here as a fitting denoument of his discourse: — 

(94, 1, 649) 

(In the Govinda-lildmrta, R.ulha merged in the personality of Krsna 
is described as feeling the ceaseless presence of Krsna in front, 
on her two sides in the rear, in her mental faculties, before her eyes, 
on her beauteous cheeks, breasts, and the central gem of her neck- 
lace, and so the saying that Radhik.f is made up of Krsna’s personality is 
true.) 

Similarly, Sri Krsna s self being tinged with Radha’s personality felt 
the whole world as permeated by her presence. 

(The three worlds mirrored to Krsna the omnipresence of Radha, filled 
as he was with her personalit)-. and found her in front, in the rear, on 

the left and on the right, on the ground and in the sky, in fact, 
everywhere.) 


Narendra Nath Law 
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The Seal of Vainya-gupta 

A very small fragment of a baked red clay seal was found amid the 
ruins of Nalanda, and an account of it has been published in Memoir 
No. 66 of the Arcliasological Survey of India, page 67. Although the 
seal contains only a very small portion of the last 4 lines, it has got great 
historical value. The last line mentions Maharajadhiraja Vainya-gupta 
and the preceding line says that he was born of a Mahadevl. That leaves 
no doubt that he was the son of a Gupta emperor. Line 3 contained 
the name of his father, but, unfortunately, the seal was broken just at 
the point where the proper name of the father was written. This line 
begins with the word gHptas-tasya (wrongly read or misprinted as 
guptasya in the Memoir). As the personal name must have imme- 
diately preceded it, I examined that portion with a powerful lens in 
order to find out whether there is any trace of the preceding letter. 
Fortunately, I found that immediately before the letter gu there is a sign 
of a hook like curve open to the left at the bottom level of the line. 
Tliis leaves no doubt that the preceding letter ended with a U-kara. 
Thus, the name of the father of Vainya-gupta must have ended in u. 
Now, there are only two names which can be considered in this connec- 
tion, namely, Puru(gupta) and Visnu(gupta). The latter is inadmissible 
on two grounds. In the first place, as sn is a conjunct consonant, u-kdra 
sign would naturally be much below the bottom level of the next letter 
as is actually the case in the seal of Visnu-gupta himself. Here, however, 
the u-kdra sign is a little above the bottom level of the next letter. 
Secondly, as Vainya-gupta reigned in 506 A.D. and Budha-gupta’s last 
known date is 495 A.D., wc can scarcely expect Visnu-gupta to be the 
father of Vainya-gupta, for Visnu-gupta was great-grand-nephew of 
Budha-gupta. For these reasons, it may be regarded as almost certain 
that Puru-gupta was the father of Vainya-gupta. This would mean 
that Puru-gupta had at least three sons, Budha-gupta, Vainya-gupta and 
Narasimha-gupta, and it seems probable that these three reigned, one 
after the other, and then the throne passed to the descendants of the 
last. This would bring into order the present confused state of our 
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knowledge regarding the succession of Gupta kings after the death of 
Skanda-gupta and considerably advance our knowledge on the subject. 

There is another small jwint in the seal which appears to be some- 
what puzzling. Line 3 ends with the words f>ddanudhydtah Sri. Now, if 
we compare it with the other seals and the next line jn this very seal, 
we should expect the word Mahddevydrn after -paddnudhyatah. The possi- 
bility of this is excluded by the visarga instead of o-kdra in the word 
pdddnudhyatah. It is just jsossiblc that here the name of the Mahddevl 
was omitted and the name of the king was inserted. But even in that case, 
we should expect the word Mahdrdjddhirdja before srl. This may not 
have any historical significance, but, in any case, it is an interesting point 
to be noted, and I shall be glad if scholars would consider the two points 
mentioned above and give their suggestions about them. 

R. C. Majumdar 


On the Hindu theories of Social Contract and Divine Right 

Dealing with the topic of Rdjadharma in the third volume of his 
History of Dharmasdstra, Mm. P. V. Kane writes: {op. cit. p. 32): “It 
is not possible to hold as Jayaswal, U. Ghoshal and others do that the 
theory of .social contract was the earlier one and that the theory of divine 
right of kings was later on propunded by the Manu-smrti to support 
the brahmana empire of Pu.syamitra.” It is unfortunate that the 
learned author, while quoting the reference to two distinct works of the 
late Dr. Jayaswal, has neglected to cite a single passage from my book 
"Hindu Political Theories.” The relevant passage in the last-named 
work (and edition, p. 125) is as follows: 

“Such theories [viz. the theories of die creation of monarchy in the 
Manu-samhita and the Mahabharatd], it seems to us, were formulated with 
the deliberate object of counteracting the tendencies inherent in the older 
ideas of the king’s origin. Tlic Buddhist theory of contract tended to 
strengthen a notion already familiar to Hindu political theory, namely, that 
the king was an official paid by his subjects for the service of protection. 
Such a notion could not but be repugnant to those schools and teachas who 
Upheld, as well in the DharmasHtras as in the Arthoiastra, the king’s office 
as the guarantee of individual and social existence. Kaudlya was satisfied 
with a modified version of the Buddhist the<M-y which he twisted to justify 
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the king’s authority, and backed up with the doctrine of die king’s divine 
or semi-divine nature. But his attempt was obviously a bold makeshift, 
and nothing more. It was, therefore, necessary that new theories of the 
king s origin should be propounded, involving a higher basis for the king’s 
office than mere agreement of the people. Of such a nature, in our view, 
arc the dicorics of the Mahabharata and the Manu^samhita which, while 
grounded upon the conception of an antecedent ‘state of nature’, uniformly 
express the idea of the king’s creation by Divine Will.’ 

In the above long extract, it is observed, there is not the slightest 
trace of any attempted “support’* of “the Brahmana empire of Pusya- 
mitra,” or, for the matter of that of any empire whatever. Nor again 
is there any attempt to estimate the relative priority of the theory of 
social contract and that of “the divine right of kings” as such. All that is 
asserted is that the theory of creation of kingship in the Mana-sarnhita 
and the Mahabharata is posterior to the Buddhist theory of social contract 
[as reflected e.g. in the Dtgha Nikaya, iii, pp. 84-96]. This is a proposi- 
tion which, we think, is not likely to be challenged. In the context from 
which we have quoted above, the learned author cites (op, cit,, pp. 32-33) 
a number of Vedic texts beginning with RV. iv. 42 which, according to 
him, contains “the germ of the theory of Divine Right of kings.’* 
Among these texts are a few passages of the Satapatha Brahmana which, 
according to the author’s view, have been improperly relied upon in the 
Hindu Political Theories “in support of the theory of the divine right 
of kings.” Wc shall presently consider how far this criticism is justified 
by facts, but meanwhile it is permissible to point out that the author’s 
statement directly belies his charge relating to the supposed unwarranted 
assumption of priority of the social contract theory In the Hindu Political 
Theories, In truth, a reference to pp. 20 ff. of the last-named work 
would have convinced the learned author that all the Vedic 
texts cited by him including RV. iv. 42 have been properly noticed 
therein. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the learned author’s 
repeated reference to the Hindu “theory of the divine right of kings’’ 
is a little inaccurate. For between the Hindu theories of kingship and 
the Western doctrine of divine right of kings, as was pointed for the 
first time in the Hindu Political Theories (pp. 248 50) there are funda- 
mental differences. In this connection it is gratifying to note that all 
my arguments including those based upon comparison of the four ele- 
ments of the western theory (Figgis, The Divine Right of KingSj pp. 5-6) 
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and its Indian counterpart have been reproduced in toto in Mm. Kane s 
chapter on Rdjadharma (pp. ^5-36). 

Coming now to he Satapatha Brdhmana passages referred to above 
Mm. Kane says (p. 32) that they “should not be relied upon in support 
of the theory of the divine right of kings as done by U. Ghoshal 
in Hindu Political Theories — since every participator (whether a Brah' 
inana or a Ksatriya) in such solemn sacrifices as the Agnistoma and the 
Vajapeya was supposed to possess a celestial body after diksa and Pra- 
vargya and was often spoken of as identified with Indra and other gods.’ 
Now the comment made on the above passages in the Hindu Political 
Theories (pp. 22-23) was as follows: 

“In the passages quoted above Irom the Brahmams, it will be observed, 
the king is associated or identified with the gods in general, and in particular 
with the most impoitant deity of the Brahmana period, namely, Prajapatl, 
the duel of the gods. Ncvetheless it seems to us that we are still far from 
leadiing a tnu- theory of the king’s divinity. For apart fitmi the fact that 
the language of the Brdhtnkinas is thoioughly symbolical, we have to remem- 
ber thiit the gods themselves as conceived in the Yapfs SamhiQs and the 
Bnthnuinds are subject to the sway of the onini{)Otcnt sacrifice. Indeed, as 
has been held, ibe saciiHce was rcgardcil as at this period as ‘a means to 
entei into the* god head of the gods and even to control the gods.’ The gods 
ihemselv'es, it was thought, owed their supreme position to the sacrifice. 
Further, the king’s divinity, such as it is, is a quality not peculiar to himself, 
but IS shared by him with otheis who arc equally entitled to the performance 
of the gicat sacrifices. Tlie initiation {diksa) which is an essential preliminary 
to such sacrifices, it is expressly declared, results is making the sacrificcr a 
deity.” 

In the above it will be noticed, the Brdhmana passages are held to 
point, however imperfectly, to the theory of the king’s divinity (and 
not that of “the divine right of kings.”) In the second place, the quali- 
fication of the above theory w'as souglit to be sup|X)rted not only by 
the argument from the dlhsd ceremony to which Mm. Kane alludes, 
but also by other arguments. In the face of the above facts, the learned 
author’s verdict biised upon complete neglect of mv arguments and of 
my proper conclusion cannot be regarded as an unfortunate slip. 


U. N. Ghoshal 



Notes and Queries 

I . G hatotkacagupta 

A seal of srT-Ghatotkacagupta (without any royal title) was discovered 
at Basarh (ancient VaisalT) in the Muzaffarpiir District of North Bihar 
along with those of MahadevI DhruvasvaminI (DhruvadevI) queen of 
Candragupta II, and of her son Maharaja Govindagupta. According 
to Allan, the date of these seals “may be placed towards the end of the 
reign of Candragupta II, the latter being still alive and Govindagupta 
governor of Vaisali for his father.” He also thinks that “many of the 
seals are clearly those of contemporary officials of Govindagupta ’s court.” 
Allan’s suggestion about the date of Gliatotkacagupta’s seal has later 
been proved to be true by the discovery of the Tumain inscription 
(dated 436 A.D.) of Ghatotkacagupta whose relationship with the reign- 
ing monarch Kumaragupta I is however not specified in the record. 

There is a unique coin in the St. Petersburg collection with the mar- 
ginal legend ending in the word guptah and the name Ghato" beneath 
the king’s arm. The name of the Gupta king who issued the coin was 
apparently Ghatotkacagupta; but since “the style and weight of the 
coin place it about the end of the fifth century,” Allan is of opinion that 
the coin cannot be attributed to Ghamtkacagupta of the Basarh seal, 
who belonged to an earlier date. 

Mr. P. L. Gupta (IHQ., XXII, pp. 316-19) has recently identified 
the issuer of the Basarh seal with that of the coin in the St. Petersburg 
collection. He refers to the theory of fratricidal war for the Gupta im- 
perial throne after the death of Kumaragupta I and suggests that Ghatot- 
kacagupta was the son and legal heir of Kumatagupta I, that 
he struggled for the throne with Skand.agupta (and Purugupta?), and 
that he issued the coin as a token of sovereignty which he enjoyed for 
a few months only in 455 A.D. All of Mr. Gupta’s suggestions are how- 
ever mere guesses as yet unsupported by any definite evidence. 
It therefore seems to me too much to claim that “there is every reason 
to conclude that Ghatotkacagupta of the coin, seal and inscription is one, 
and he succeeded Kumaragupta I and preceded Skandagupta, and he can 
now be safely placed in the Gupta chronology between them.” 
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The history of the imperial Guptas after Budhagupta (476-95 A.D.) 
is yet to be determined, and we have such names as those of Vainyagupta 
(507 A.D.), Bhanugijpta (510 A.D.), Jayagupta, Harigupta, Candra- 
gupta, Dvadasaditya, etc., and kings bearing titles like Baladitya and 
Prakataditya, none of whom can be definitely located in Gupta 
genealogy. If Narasimhagupta Baladitya is believed to have been the 
contemporary of Mihirakula who flourished about the first quarter of the 
sixth century, we cannot possibly cscajx; the suggestion that some mem- 
bers of the Gupta family had carved out independent kingdoms in the 
declining periotl of Gupta history (Irom the middle of the last decade of 
the fifth to the middle of the sixth century) at least in southern Bengal 
and eastern Malwa, when Narasiinhagupta, his son Kumaragupta and his 
grandson Visnugupta were ruling in Magadha. It seems to me better 
to locate Ghatotkacagupta of the com in this dark period of Gupta history 
in the end of the fifth and the first half of the sixth century until more 
definite evidence is forthcoming. Is it not better to wait for further 
evidence before accepting Ghatotkacagupta as a son of Kumaragupta 1 
and as a Gupta king ruling for sometime in 455 A.D.? It may be 
pointed out that Ghatotkaca was not an uncommon name in the Gupta 
family and that the Tumain inscription does not advance the case much 
further than where Allan left it. 

2. Govindagupta 

In another paper of a similar nature in the same issue of the iournal 
(/fil'd., pp. 286-90),' Mr. Jagannath, standing on a suggestion of Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar, concludes that “Govindagupta, who liad been appointed 
as Yuvaraja in the life-time of Candragupta (II), ascended the throne 
after the death of his father sometime about 413 A.D.” and that “he 
enjoyed a very short rule having either died or been ousted by his 
brother Kumar.agupta (I) in 415 A.D.’ None of the conclusions how- 
ever can be regarded as entirely beyond doubt. 

Govindagupta, already known from the Basarh seal attributing to 
him the subordinate title Maharaja, is mentioned in the Mandasor ins- 
cription of 467 A.D. belonging to the reign of king Prabhakara of Dasa- 
pura (Mandasor). The record speaks of Dattabhara, a general of Prabha- 


I Tlie same paper is also published in Proc. 19^6, pp. 78-82. 
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kara, as the son of Vayuraksita who was the general of Govindagiipta, 
son of Candragupta II. The most important passage in the epigraph 
refers to Govindagupta as honoured by subordinate rulers and to the 
lord of gods as being suspicious of Govindagupta’s power. 

«5Tt ST wf^^^TJTTSTTftij: II 

The question is whether Govindagupta can be regarded as a supreme 
monarch simply because reference is here made to bis subordinate rulers 
and to his power that caused terror in the heart of Indra. As regards 
the first point, cases may be cited in which a subordinate ruler is also 
found to have enjoyed the allegiance of smaller feudatories. The Nirmand 
inscription, to mention only one of the many records, describes Maha- 
samanta-Maharaja Varunasena, apparently not a king of imperial rank, as 

in the same way 

as the Mandasor epigraph describes Govindagupta. As regards the second 
point about Indra’s suspicion for Govindagupta’s power, it is well-known 
that the king of gods had genuine cause of fear from Prince Meghanada 
alias Indrajit, son of king Ravana, and from Prince Raghu, son of king 
Dllipa, both of whom defeated him without being kings themselves. 
That feudatory rulers were .sometimes described as equal of or superior to 
Indra is welbknown from such records as the Gangdhar inscription of 
the Aulikara chief Visvavarman (a subordinate ally* of Kumaragupta I) 
dated 423 A.D. : 

Cf. gTCTfsTTftf (verse 6); 

sTfwg: 

^ ?I«rT irRTT^tT 5 RT% (verse 13). 

Both the points as regards having subordinate rulers under him and 
being the object of Indra’s fear may thus be clearly explained even if 
Govindagupta was merely a viceregal ruler under his father. If 
he was the Yuvaraja, as believed by Mr. Jagannath, the points are more 
easily explained, because the crown-prince was often regarded as sharing the 
imperial dignity with the reigning monarch; cf. R^ghuvarnsa, III, 36: 

I.H.Q., MARCH, 1948 


10 
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Wc know that the Pallava crown-prince Sivaskandavarman issued 
orders from KancT, the capital of the reigning Pallava monarch, to the 
governor of Andhrapatha at Dhanyakataka. Another Pallava crown- 
prince, Vismigopi, claims to have been cl ^ 

and Of course Visnugopa may have actually 

been in charge of a province of the Pallava dominions.'* It is therefore 
doubtful il Govindagupta’s “description clearly indicates that Govinda- 
giipta was a sovereign ruler commanding the allegiance of several 
feudatory kint^s.” 

Cjovindagupta is usually believed to have been the governor of Malwa 
under Candragupta II. Mr. Jagannath rules out the idea, because “there 
was a dynasty of local rulers, the Varmans (sic. the Aulikaras), and 
there was no room for a governor appointed by the imperial power.” 
The case however can hardly be so easily rejected. The Vakataka kings 
are known to have appointed Senapatis in the capacity of Viceroy over 
territories including ra^yas under rajas; cf. Chammak grant of 
Pravarasena II referring to the Bhojakatarajya (forming a part of the 
Vakataka dominions), to the vassal chiefs 5atrughnaraja and his son 
Kondaraja (apparently rulers of Bhojakatarajya) and to the Senapati Citra- 
varman {Sel. Ins., I, pp. 4i8'25). Cf. also the case of Matn^isnu, 
Surasmicandr^ and Budhagupta in the Eran inscription of 484 {ibid., 
pp. 326-27). Although the political status of these feudatories was pro- 
bably lower than that of the subordinate rulers of Dasapura, I think that 
Govindagupta may have been the viceroy of a province of his father’s 
dominions, which comprised the territories of the Aulikaras of Mandasor, 
I have therefore doubts if the mention of Govindagupta in the Mandasor 
record “must indicate that he was at one time the suzerain of Dasapura.” 
As a matter of fact however there is absolutely no evidence to connect 
Govindagupta with West Malwa. The mere fact that Dattabhata was 
a general of king Prabhakara of Mandasor docs not in the least prove 

2 For the feudatory character of the Aulikatas, see Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 3, 
6 and 7 with notes. 

3 Cf. Tlie position of Agnimitra, ruler of Vidiia under Pusyamitra, as des- 
cribed in the Alalavikagnimitra. 
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that Dattabhata’s father or the latter’s master Govindagupta had any- 
thing to do with Malwa. 

The suggestion that Govindagupta occupied the Gupta imperial 
throne in 413-15 A.D. should therefore be regarded as a guess as yet 
unsupported by any definite evidence. 

3. Paramahhattaraka-padanudhy/ita Maharajas 

The Maharajas Svamidasa (year 67), Bhulunda (year 107) and Rudra- 
dasa (year 117) are described as feudatories of a Paramabhaturaka over- 
lord whom Prof. V. V. Mirashi is inclined to identify with an unknown 
imjwial successor of an AbhTra Ra)a named Tsvara.sena, known from a 
Nasik inscription of the Raja’s 9th regnal year. It is further suggested 
that the era used by the above Maharajas is no other than that of 248 
A.D., which is supposed to have started from the first regnal year of 
Raja Isvarasena. According to Prof. Mirashi, the Maharajas Svamidasa, 
Bhulunda and Rudradasa ruled in Khandesh respectively in the years 
316-17, 356-57 and 366-67 A.D. Cf. IHQ., XXIII, pp. I56-59* 

As jiointed out in my comment on this view, the palaeography of the 
records of the Maharajas .seems to suggest that the dates should better 
be referred to the Gupta era which would give for the three kings the 
dates 387, 427 and 437 A.D. It was further jxiinted out that the title 
Maharaja for subordinate rulers was popularised in the age of the Gupta 
emperors when the supreme rulers were styled Paramabhat^raka-Mahi- 
lajadhiraja-Paramcsvara. As the only known AbhTra king was styled 
Raja in his only known record, it is extremely difficult to believe that 
only after half a century the Raja’s suces.sor, who is supposed to have 
been the overlord of a Maharaja, was styled Paramabhattaraka and pre- 
sumably also Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara, specially when nothing 
definite is known about Tsvarasena’s successors and when the style 
ParamabhaUaraka-padanudhyata cannot be traced in any pre-Gupta 
record. Of course any amount of conjecture is possible in regard to the 
AbhTra empire about which nothing definite is as yet known; but a 
conjecture unsupported by any definite evidence hardly merits general 
acceptance. 

The imperial AbhTras appear entirely to be the product of imagina- 
tion on the slender basis that the era of 248 A.D., probably an AbhTra 
institution in its origin, was used in many places. But the use of the 
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$aka era is found in the eastern and southern Districts of India; does it 
prove that the rule of the dynasty, responsible for the institution of 
the 5 aka era, -spread over these districts? The same question may be 
put in regard to the spread of the so-called Vikrama era. As a matter of 
fact the spread of an era from one country to another is variously ex- 
plained. An era may spread to a foreign country not only with the 
expansion of the kingdom in which it is used, but also with the migra- 
tion of the people using it to another country and with the annexation 
of the land, wlierc it was prevalent, to another kingdom. The travel of the 
era of 248 A.D. to Central India is the result of the migration of the 
Kalacuris. The Traikuwkas, Kal.icuris, Gnijaras, Calukyas and Sendrakas 
used that era only after their concjuest of the land where the era had 
be en in use. This history of the era of 248 A.D. hardly proves anything 
about the extent of the dominions of the Abhira king Isvarasena and of 
his unknown successors. In fact there is no reason to believe that the 
Maharajas in question did use this era. 

Prof. Mirashi’s theory is partially iiiHucnced by a doubtful and 
uncertain Puranic statement that 10 AbhTra kings ruled for 167 years. 
Bur it IS impossible to place these Abhiras in the period 248-415 A.D. 
as that would suggest that the historical section of the Puranas was 
compiled after 415 A.D., say, about the middle of the fifth century. 
Had It been the case, the same section would not have referred to the 
Gupta kingdom as comprising only the Prayiiga on-the-Ganges, Saketa 
and Magadha areas without mentioning any Gupta king by name, and 
to the Vakatakas only upto PravTra (Pravarasena I) whose sons are 
vaguely mentioned without di.sclosing their names. The historical section 
of the Puranas is usually believed to have been compiled about the 
second (|uarter of the fourth century, and the Abhira kings referred to in 
it, whatever be their actual number and the actual duration of their reigns, 
appear to have ended their rule before that time. It is thus difficult 
to believe that an Abhira king mentioned in the Puranas was ruling in 
366-67 A.D. as the overlord of Ruclradasa, as Prof. Mirashi would suppose. ‘ 
Another slender basis of Prof. Mlrashi’s theory is that Rudradasa’s 
record was discovered at Sirpur in the West Khandesh District of the 


^ The case is made worse by the Barw.ini inscription of 167 (see The 

Puranic statement seems actually to assign 67 years to to Abhira kings. 
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Bombay Presidency. He has made an attempt to locate the capital of 
some of the »bove kings in Khandesh and designated the kings as 
“Maharajas of Khandesh.” While pointing out that I do not consider 
Gupta penetration in Khandesh before the Gupta year 67 (387 A.D.) as 
impossible, I submitted that the location of the territories of the above 
kings has not yet been proved beyond doubt. If Rudradasa’s grant was 
found in Khandesh, the records of Sviimidasa and Bhulunda were got 
from a Brahmana of Indore. It is moreover well-known that copper- 
plate charters .sometimes travelled from one place to another. As regards 
the identification of some of the places mentioned in the records with 
those in Khandesh, one may get place names of similar .sounds in any 
country in which he is bent on locating them. Compare the location of 
Manapura (mentioned in the Undikaviitika grant of Abhimanyu) pro- 
posed by different writers. 

I suggested that the socalled Mahar.ajas of Khandesh may have actu- 
ally ruled in the Anupa region on the Narmada, which had its capital at 
MiihismatT, modern Mahesvar in the Indore State. My suggestion was 
influenced by the facts that, as late as the time of Budhagupta’s Eran 
inscription dated 484 A.D., one of the provinces of the Gupta empire 
extended as far as the Narmada (Sel. Ins., p. 327) and that the Barawani 
grant of Maharaja Subandhu, dated in the year 167 undoubtedly 
of the era used by Svamidasa, Bhulunda and Rudrad.asa, was issued from 
the city of Mahi.smatT. Although Maliaraja Subandhu does not charac- 
terise himself as Paramabhattaraka-padanudhyata, possibly because in the 
Gupta year 167 (487 A.D.) imperial Gupta hold on the outlying regions 
grew weaker, there is little doubt that his Barawani and Bagh records are 
of the same nature as those of the Maharajas .Svamidasa, Bhulunda and 
Rudradasa. 

In conclusion I frankly admit that it is impossible for me to believe 
that a single inkription of an Abhira Raja, a doubtful reference to the 
AbhTra rulers in the Puranas and the spread of an era supposed to be of 
Abhira origin arc sufficient for the reconstruction of the glorious history 
of the Abhiras in the way Prof. Mirashi has done, specially in view of 
the fact that the style Paramabhattaraka-padanudhyata can hardly be 
expected in pre-Gupta records. It will be wise for us to wait for further 
evidence before accepting Prof. Mirashi’s conclusions which arc as yet 
unsupported by any definite evidence. 
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4. The KulacaU Malaya 

The evidence of the Puranns definitely locates the Kulacala or 
Kulaparvata (literally, a mountain associated with certain tribes) called 
Malaya, which was the source of the TamraparnI and Krtamala (Vaigai) 
rivers running through the Pandya country, at the extreme south end 
of the Western Ghats. The name of this mountain no doubt lies at the 
root of the namc\s Malayalam and Malabar; but Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
(Cf. IHQ.. XXIII, p. (h)) refers to certain “conflicting evidences” that 
would suggest the location ol the Malaya elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact however the Kula (tribe) mountain called Malaya cannot be located 
m any other place excepting the southern end of the Western Ghats 
althougli there were probably other hills called Malaya which may have 
given rise to the “conflicting evidences.” We know that the hilly 
region of Central Ceylon was known by the name Malaya and one of 
the heirs of the Ceylonese king was often styled Malayaraja. A Visnii- 
kundin inscription speaks of Prince Madhavavarman II, who had his 
hcad(|uarters at Amarapura (i.e. AmaravatT near Bezwada), as Trikuta- 
Malav-adhipati, probably indicating “governor of the provinces of 
Trikiua and Malaya.” vSince the name Adalaya is derived from the 
Dravidian word malai meaning hill, it is not improbable that this word 
lying at the end of the names of certain south Indian hills was often 
Sanskritised as malaya and thus gave rise to a confusion. The tendenev 
of Sanskritisation is still noticed in the name Madramandala applied to 
the Madras Presidency (inspite of the fact that the ancient Madra people 
lived in the Panjab with their capital at $akala, i.e. modern Sialkot), and 
we can understand the working of the mind of a Sanskritist if he would 
refer to TFrumalai and Annamalai respectively as SrTmalaya (or Tri- 
malaya) and Annamalaya. But there is absolutelv no doubt as to the loca- 
tion of the celebrated Malaya Kulacala (Kulapar\%ata) at the southern 
end of the Western Ghats. 

5. Kantala and the Adana Country in South Maharastra 
I have read with interest Prof. V. V. Mirashi’s comments on my 
views in his note {IHQ., XXIII, pp. 320-22) on the identification of the 
Kuntala and Asmaka countries. I am sorry to find that the learned Pro- 
fessor has not taken into consideration all the arguments offered by me. 
He has nothing to say, as for instance, about the tenth century inscription 
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{EL, XXII, p. 132) which mentions the king of Kuntala as residing at 
Vanaviisa. This is one of the several evidences showing that the Kuntala 
country proper had its capital at Banavasi and corresponded to the district 
round that city. In any case it seems that both Prof. Mirashi and myself 
have finished our arguments in regard to the identification of Kuntala and 
A.smaka and that it is for the world of scholars now to give its judgment 
in this case. 

The country round the city of Manapura, founded by Manahka, 
appears to have been known in the early medieval period as Manadesa 
which included modern Velapur about eleven kos to the west of Pandhar- 
pur (possib)y the same as P.andurahgapalll mentioned in the record of 
Manahka’s grandson Avidheya) in the Sholapur District of the South 
Maratha country. Cf. mariadesa-sambaddhd-veljipurd, mmadesa-sarn- 
baddha-sarvadhikarl brahmadeva-rana, etc. in the three Velapur inscrip- 
tions (1300 and 1305 A.D.) of the Y.adava king Ramacandra of Devagiri 
in G. H. Khare’s Sources of the Medieval History of the Dekkan, 
vol. I, pp. 78-80; vol. II, p. 9. 


Dinps Chandra Sircar 
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BANGALAY BAUDDHA-DHARMA by Nalininath Das Gupta, 
265 pages. Calcutta 1948. 

Tlic object ot the work is to present a connected history of 
Buddhism in Bengal from its inception to disappearance. In the Intro- 
duction and the first chapter he gives a bird's-eye view of the growth of 
the religion in India and brings together all the evidences, traditional or 
otherwise, in order to associate Buddhism with Bengal. Bv far the best 
and the longest chapters arc the second and the third, in which he deals 
with the career of the religion in Bengal during the Gupta and the Pala 
periods. In the last two chapters he offers an account of the Buddhist 
monasteries that grew up in Bengal as academic centres and of the last 
phase of Buddhism as depicted in the old Bengali literature. The author 
has made a valuable contribution to our stock of knowledge by his cri- 
tical examination of the available inscriptional evidences and the finds 
of images in the different localities of Bengal. It is rather striking that 
so many images of Buddhist gods and goddesses have been discovered in 
the different places of Bengal, and some of them are presented in this 
work for the first time. He has touched also the religious and philoso- 
phical aspects of the religion. His statements arc all supported by sound 
evidences and we may say we have in this work an authentic history of 
the religion in Bengal. He has written the work in Bengali and has 
tried his best to make the readers feel that it is not a serious treatise on 
history or religion. Though the Buddhist religion and literature are 
Indian in origin and development and moulded the culture of Bengal to 
a large extent, our countrymen are very ill informed of the same on 
account of the lack of good readable books like the present one, and we 
ho|x: that more works of this type will be forthcoming to enlighten our 
countrymen about the great cultural importance of this religious 
movement. 

N. Dutt 

THE DUTCH IN BENGAL AND BIHAR. By Dr. Kalikinkar 
Dutta, M.A., Ph.D. University of Patna. 1948. 

The story of the expulsion of the French from Bengal may be read 
in the works of Orme, Malleson and Hill, but the history of the gradual 
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elimination of the Dutch was so long not adequately known to us. Dr. 
K. K. Dutta, whose works on i8th century Bengal have secured for him 
a place among the leading writers on Modern Indian History, has given 
in the volume under review a fairly comprehensive survey of this neg- 
lected subject. Although circumstances beyond his control have pre 
vented him from utilizing all relevant materials scattered in the archives 
of Europe, he has carefully pieced together bits of information culled 
from a variety of sources available in our country. 

The volume covers the period 1740-1825. Chapter I deals with the 
early history of the Dutch in Bengal. Chapter II gives an admirably 
clear review of the critical months of i756-'57. in Chapter III we have 
the best available account of Bedara. The next chapter deals with the 
period i 759 ’' 7 ^* Chapter V describes Warren Hastings’ policy towards 
the Dutch. The two remaining cliaptcrs survey the concluding period, 
17841825. I he Appendices contain extracts from valuable unpublished 
records which will be of great help to scholars interested m this subject. 
The Bibliography is useful and exhaustive. 

A. C. Banhrjee 

INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, Vol. 1 : 1757- 

1858. Revised and Enlarged second edition. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. Anil Chandra Bancrjee M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 
Calcutta, 1^8. 

This IS the second edition of a very useful and scholarly work which 
was originally published three years ago. It contains all important 
documents relating to the development of the Indian Constitution under 
the East India Company. Dr. Banerjee has not included in his selection 
only the great legislative enactments like the Regulating Act, Pitt’s India 
Act and the Charter Acts. For the proper conipreheiasion of historical 
and constitutional development he has collected documents of various 
types : speeches, despatches, minutes, diaries, private letters, treaties, 
etc. It is satisfactory to find that administrative history has been given 
due prominence. One of the most useful features of the book is a collec- 
tion of documents relating to the Indian States. Dr. Banerjee has added 
notes and references to explain the documents, and his brief but illu- 
minating Introduction surveys the broad features of the constitutional 
history of the period. 

Indubhusan Banerjee 


I.H.Q., MARCH, I94S 
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Annals of tha Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXVIII, pts. l-IJ (1947). 

N. Vi'NKATAKAMANAYYA. Muslim Historians on Muhammad Shah 
liahmany I s War with V ijayanagara. Accounts given by some of the 
Muslim historians like Kafl Kluin and hcrishta go to show that Sultan 
Muhammad Shah I, won a decisive victory over the Raya of Vijaya- 
nagara in two battles. Facts discussed in the paper prove that there 
was only one battle, which ended ‘quite unfavourably to the Sultan. 

P. K. (joor. Stt4dies in the History of Indian Plants History of Mend} 
or Henna [bettueen BH. 2000 and A.D. 18^0). 

Bi'ity Huiman. — Kathenotheism and Danastutis. A tendency is notice- 
able in the composuion of the Vedic seers to take in turn one deity 
‘as momentarily the supreme.’ This is regarded by some interpreters 
of Vedic religion as the result of a more materialistic than religious 
outlook. 1 hey take these Vedic laudations gross Hattety resorted 
to by the poets for winning divine favour like the Danastutis which 
were composed for pleasing the worldly benefactors. The contention 
of the present paper is that the said tendency represents the profound 
leligious laith acknowledging that “the one divine principle may be 
grasped under various accidental personal names.” 

P. S. Sastri. — Figures of Speech in the Rgveda. The Vedic poets had a 
good aesthetic sense. The hgures of speech uparna, utpreksd, rupaka 
and atisayokti arc cjiiitc frec|uent in the Rgveda where cases of other 
well knowMi alamkaras like vibhauana. visesokti^ ullehha, paryayokti, 
ntdarsana and aksepa are also found. 

P. R. Chidambara Iyiir. — The Yea; of the Bharata War as disclosed 
by Bhlsma Chronogram The writer of the paper 

believes that the texts of the Mababharata contain in them 
chronological information couched in sentences composed in the 
Katapayddi system of alphabetical notation. The date of Bhisma’s 
death can thus be detected in the expression ^muncatigdtram, 
“which is equal to 23665 days from the beginning of the Kaliyuga” 
which again turns to be the year 3038 B.C. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri,— The Place of the Arthasdstra in the Lite- 
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rature of Indian Polity. The writer points out some ideas and institu- 
tions which he describes in the paper as having been first introduced 
in the political life of India by Ka^itilya. Thev had not been found 
in any prominence in the old writings of Sanskrit authors before or 
after the Maurya period. The exaltation of the royal power, the 
elaboration of a complex burcaucraev and the creation of a s|.>ccial 
class of criminal courts are peculiar to Kautilya's Arthasastra borrowed 
and adapted, according to the writer, from the Hellenistic models. 

K. V. Abhyankar. — Omission and Repetition of the Tithis or iMnar 
Days. The article gives 'a brief historical f>ersjx!ctivc of the practice 
of the omission ^^nd re|')etition of Tithis or lunar days 

in the Vcdic Calendar followed in India for calculating years, months, 
and days.’ 

Dini-sh Chandra Rhattacharyya — Date and works of Vagbhata the 
Physician. Four medical treatises viz. Astdnga-sarngraha, Madhya- 
samhitd, Astanga-hrdaya and Rasaratna-samuccaya also called res- 
pectively Vrddha-Vagbhata, Madhya-Vdghhata, Svalpa-Vdgbhata, and 
Rasa Vagbhata arc attributed to Vagbhata. The paper gives an ^dea 
of the contents of the Madhyasarnhita which being totally lost is now 
known from c]uotations only. The discussions in the paper go to 
show that all the four works were written by the same individual who 
flourished in the gth century A.C. in Mahajahnu (Majhanda) ‘in the 
Karachi district, about 50 miles north of Haidcrabad in .Sindh on the 
west bank of the Indus.’ 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London, vol. XIT, pt. 2. 

H. W. ^AiJ.EY.— I rano-Indica. (Word relation). 

John Brough. — Legends of Khotan and Nepal. The legendary tradition 
that ‘at one time the land was a lake’ is common to the Buddhist part 
of Khotan and the country of Nepal. It is conjectured that the 
legend migrated to Nepal through some influential Tibetan Lama. 

Alfred Master. — Indo-Aryan and Dravidian. The philological discus- 
sion in the paper has been set under two principal headings (a) 
'Syncope and Aphrasis with Compensation in Telugu and Kui and 
(b) Aphrasis in Tulu and Some Loan words. 

T. Burrow. — Dravidian Studies VII. An analysis of a considerable 
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number of words in Sanskrit reveals the extent of Dravidian influence 
on the language. 

Jalna Antiquary, Xill, No. 2 

Pakamananda Sa.siki.— JWrfsi^JT {Jain Antiquity in 

Gwaltor). 

Kamta Prasad /ain.— ^ 

{Importance of Jam tjteraturt in the Domain of History and Geo- 
graphy of the World), 

(h)vini>akay Jain Sastri. — {The Nltivakyamrta 
and Its Atithor), Somadeva Sun, tlic author of the Nltivakyamrta 
was a Jama scholar whose literary activity continued from the 3rd 
cjuarter of the 9th century to the first quarter of the loth. 
Ac'.akcmani) Nahaia.-- rrsf wi\X % 

{Notes on the Relation hetxuccn Bhavadeva Stiri and the Sultan of 
I^hore). 

A. N. Upadhye. - A Pattavah of the Senagana. The Pattavall is now 
published for the first rime. 

S'. Sri KAN TA Sastri. — The Date of Srldharacarya. v*?rTdharacaryn, the 
author of the Jatakatilaka in Kannada is assigned to the iith century. 
It IS contended that thi.s author could not have written the Lildvati 
(another Kannada treatise on Astrology) or the Jyotirjndnavidhi (in 
San.skrit). 

Harisatya Bhattacjiahya. Heroes of the fain Legends. 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Jam Chronology. Important events of the 
Jama history chronicle in this instalment of the paper cover the period 
between (>62 A.C. and 800 A.C. 

Journal of tho BItiar Research Society, vol. XXXIII, 
parts, III <fe IV (1947). 

G. Ramdas. The Gdngeya Pravardhamdna-vijayardjya — samvatsara- 

prdrambhah^ A branch of the Bharasiva Nagas grew powerful in the 
middle of the 4th century A.C., and under the name of Gahgas 
founded a kingdom in the region lying to the east of the river Wain- 
gahga. The initial year of the era starred by these Gahgas is suggested 
to have been 349 A.C. 
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S. C. Sarkar. — Catalogue of Miscellaneous Tibetan Xylograph Works 
in the Bihar Research Society Library, Patna. 

Priyaiosh BANfcRjiiE. — A Medireval Brqnze Sculptine of Aparachana 
from Nepal. The bronc image cicscribeci here represents the Buddhist 
Aparachana, a pupular variety of ManjusrL It was found in Nepal 
and is now at Patna. Tlte sculpture is in the form of a lotus with the 
figure of Aparachana occupying the centre, and eight petals standing 
on a pedestal. The petals of the lotus were so skilfully set by the artist 
that they can be opened and closed at will. Each of the petals con- 
tains a figure of a deity m relief m its inner concave side. 

Hariranjan Ghoshal. — Currency Situation in Bengal at the End of 
the Eighteenth Century. 

I^DHAKRiSHNA Ch/VUDHARy. — (Nnccption of Law in Ancient India. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Rosoareh Institute, 

vol. V, part 1, (Novoinbor, 1947). 

S. K. D\l.—Rd]asekhara. This is an account of the writings ol Raja- 
sekhara With a full discussion of their merits and demerits. 

Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya. — 1 vantopadhyaya. I vantopadhyaya, 

hitherto an unknown name, is now known to have been a Nyaya 
scholar of Mithila, who wrote commentaries on Gahgesa’s Tattva- 
cintamani and U day and s Ktisumanjali in the last quarter of 
the fourteenth century. 

Sampuranand.— of the Upanisads, 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, — Aim and Scope of Piiwamlmdrnsasutra, The 
correct knowledge of the difficult Vedic texts is to be ace|Uired by the 
student through the aid of the Mtmdmsdsdstra containing rules of 
interpretation that can suggest the true meanings of the ambiguous 
and doubtful texts. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Letters, voL XIII, 1947, no. 1. 

B. C. Law. — Principles of Jainism. 

J. N. Sarkar. — A Corpus of Original Sources of Later Bengal History. 

B. C. Law. — Mathura in Ancient India. 

Buddha Prakash. — The Central Asiatic Expedition of Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. 
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Journal of tho Royal Atiatio Sooioty of Groat Britain and 
Iroland, 1948, parts 1 & 2, 

H. G. Quaritch Wales. — Culture Change in Greater India. The 
western zone ot Greater India comprising Ceylon, Burma, Central 
Siam, the Malay Peninsula and Sumatra i.s .shown to have fully 
received the Indian culture successively in different periods under the 
Guptas, Pallavas and Palas. In the ea.stcrn zone of Combodia, Java, 
and Campa, the Indian impact was not .so strong and the artistic 
evolution of Khmer, Chains and Indo-Javanese indicates considerable 
local influence. 

linwARi) CoNZE. — Text, Sources and liibliography of the Prdjndpdramita- 
hrdaya. 

Journal of tho University of Bombay, vol, xvi, part 4 (January 1948) 

n. A. SA1.ATOKE. — f^‘ng Sudraka.— An Historical Study. 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhei at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 9, Panchanan Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. 
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A PEW OPINIONS 

'Mm. pr, H. F. 6a$trl, Jlony, Member, lioyal Anaiic Society: The Quarterly 
IH hcfjoming more and more useful, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of tJjo Indian publio by focussing so many eminent writers in 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is the most informing, 

Frof. A. B- Keith writes in his IJisfory of Sdnshrit Lite.raUire (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxviii,fn.^‘*Ongratulations are due to the editor, Dr, Narcndra 
Nath l.aw, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.** 

Prof. 8. K. Belvalkar of l*oona.— I regret very much that I delayed so long 
subscribing for your oxc^ollent Quarterly; it is a journal that few oriental 
students can afford to ho without. ^ 

Or. M. Wallescr.- 1 am quite astonished at the variety and- quantity 

of information contained in it... your I. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foromo.st rank of nil Oriental Journals. 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn. — I am much pleased with its appearanot 
and contents of so useful a periodical 

Prof. L. Flnot..«-read with an unjc^oroasing interest your excollont Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. WInternlU. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standarfi of scholarship It promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Jacobf. — 1 have perused your Quarterly with great interest 1 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof. Jolly of Qermniiy — I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Blooh. — It is very interqjsfcing indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 

Prof. Louis do La Yalleo Poussin. — It is a gjreat pleasure to road your 

ej^cellent Quarterly. 

Or. Otto Schrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks lik# 
heccining so far as Indian subjects arc concerned a most respectable rival 
of the JUASe of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto Strauss. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
bo IS interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl. — L’interct dos articles pnblies dans jotre revue ne m*a pas 
echappe. C*st une publication do premiere ordre, tree rariee est fort 
instructive. 

Or. E. J. Thomas. — The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted mo 
as being on© of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. J think you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi.— Congratulate you on the truly ‘national* work ymi art 
doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the boat evidence of the wonderful 

* progress accomplished by Indian scholars iu these last years, a progress that I 
followed with a -sincere joy. 

THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS, LTD, 

9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta 
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The Ms. of Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya 

The fragmentary text of the Abhuil>drmn Samnccaya, supposed 
to be lost, was for the first time discovered by M. 1 ^. Rahula 
Sahkreyayana in Tibet and tb(' photo was brought In him. Both 
the Chinese and the Tibetan translations of the texts are available. 
It was translated into Cdiincsc by I luen Tsana; in 6x2 A.D. in seven 
fasciculi, 2 divisions and 8 cha[)ters. (Nanjio 1199). In Chinese, 
It IS called Ta-siian-o-phi-ta-mo-'tsi-lun and wrongly restored into 
Sanskrit as \ldhdy7inahh\clhdYm(i$ang}iisd$lrd. Th(‘ title is given 
correctly as Ahhidharnid-samiiccdyd in the Kan)ur and Tanjtir cata- 
logue (Tohoku Edn. No. 4049:). In Tibetan, it is called 
Chos-inhon-pa-kun-las bdus-pa. The translators were Jniamitra , 
Silendrabodhi and Yes-ses-sde (jhanasena). 

bortunatelv, the /I bhiilhdrmd-:>dmitccayd-bhdsya, also discovered 
for the first tune in Tibet by Rahtilaji, is com[)lcie. Tlie 
marking tablet of the photo of this MS. contains 
which should be Tills is entered in the list as 

‘‘XV.I.86 froni T. ( )• {hB,& 

O.R.S.y vol. XXI, p. 35). This also lias the Chinese translation by 
Htien Tsang (Nanjio 1178) and the Tibetan translation by Jinamitra 
and Yes-ses-sdc (Kaiijur and Tanjur catalogue No, 4054). krom 
these translations, it appears that the commentator was not Yasomitra, 
but Sthiramati (Taisho Catalogue 1606). On the examination 
of the manuscript, it is found that this is the complete Bhasya on the 

I I am very much thankful to the Bihar Research Society for the kind 
permission they have given me to work on it and lo publish the text by the 
Resolution No. 6a, of the Council meeting of the 28th July {B.RSJ., 1946 
vol. XXXIl, p. 345). 
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whole of the book iind only the 5th chapter is called Samkathya- 
viniscaya, which will be discussed later on. The information in the 
Nanjio’s Catalogue that these two works are wanting in the Tibetan 
translation seems to be incorrect. 

In the present paper, I propose to give a detailed account of the Ms. 
of the Abhtdhcirmd-uimiiccdya only. The pliotos of this fragmentary 
manuscript were brought by our great Pandit and great explorer 
Rahula Sahkrtyayana from Tibet in his second tour in 1934. The 
pliotos are kept in the labrary of the Bihar Research Society, Patna 
and I was permitted to work on it and to take a reprint of this photo 
(rom the negatives, also deposited there. The original manuscript is 
in the Shall! Monastery in Tibet as reported by Rahulaji. Therefore, 
in this matter only the notes of Rahulaji are our guide. About this 
manuscript he writes that the script is Magadhi, size 2i,j-X2, leaves 
17, lines on each leaf 7 aiul it is incomplete. Further he gives a note 
below: — “Only leaves Nos. , 10-14, ^ 3 ’ 3^’ 4^ 

found. The Ms. lH|gins : — W 

“On page i 6b — 

i It IS one of the three basic texts 
of Yogficara school. O.RS.. vol. XXIII, 19^7, p. 48). 

Only 17 leaves ot the manuscript have been found. These are 
arranged on four pages ol the photographs. The obverse is marked 
as ‘A’ and the reverse ‘IV. 

Of these 17 leaves available, ^ leaves are damaged affecting some 
of the letters of the text. The lost portions are recoverable from the 
Chinese and Tibetan translations. 

On comparison of the texts with the Chinese and Tibetan 
translations, it appears that there are a few missing leaves and that 
the leaves should be re-arranged. 

These leaves are not consciurive. Neither beginning nor the 
end, nor any colophon is available. Therefore it is very difficult 
to say anything about the division of the chapters. In the text, 
only one chapter-ending is noted by Rahulaji. On 28^ or the 
reverse of the i6th leaf there is a line, STR 

3'<T*T: • On 2Bg. or the 36th leaf, at the end, there is 

this much only, ' 3 lfir»iTi§^ig^^ and just after this, two leaves 

arc missing. Therefore it tioes not indicate what chapter it is. 
In the Chinese and Tibetan translations, at the beginning there 
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are two verses, which deal with the contents of the book and give 
some indication about the arrangement of the chapters. From 
this It appears that this book was divided into two main divisions 
such as ‘Fundamental Section (Mula-vastii),“ and ‘Interpretatioir 
(Viniscaya). Again each of these two is divided into lour divisions 
or chapters such as ‘Three Dharmas*, ‘Collection or Samgraba*, 
‘Union or Samprayoga’, and ‘Accompaniment or Samanvagama’ and 
‘Truth or Satya’, ‘Dharma’ ‘Combination or Prapti’ and ‘Exposition’ 
or ‘Samkathya*. Thus there are mainly citdit chapters in Chinese, 
which is mentioned also in Nanjio’s Catalogue, though the first has 
3 subdivisions, the 5th has 4 subdivisions and yth has two sub- 
divisions. But here rises another question. In the colophon of 
the commentary of the Ahhidharmasamticcaya, there is 

ii ^ ii 

II II \\ n From“ this it appears 

that the original vSansknt text whicii was followed by the com*- 
meiitator was divided into five chapters. This chapter division 
was followed by the Tibetan translator also. But in the text there 
is no trace of the ending of any other chapter anywhere else. Then 
how to explain the discrepancy of eight chapters in Chinese and 
five in the commentary? The 5th or the last chapter which is 
called (Saiiikathya Viniscaya) in the commentary was probably called 
the same as appears from the translation of the opening verses and 
also from the heading m the Chinese translation. Therefore there is 
no doubt that the last chapter is Sainkathya Viniscaya and the 5th 
of the commentary and the 8th of the Chinese are identical. In the 
Chinese translation, the name and number of the chapter is given at 
the beginning of the chapter, whereas in the Sanskrit it is given at the 
end, which is clear from the quotations given above. Fortunately, 
we find two sentences — one complete and another incomplete, to 
indicate the ending of the chapter in Sanskrit, the previous one of 
which comes just where the first four chapters of the Chinese end. 
Therefore we may safely conclude that the first chapter of the Sanskrit 
IS divided into four chapters in Chinese. The second sentence, i.c. 
‘Abhidharmma Samuccaya Dharmavi’ comes just where the 6th 

2 This was probably called i» Sanskrit as appears from the 

following discussion. 
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chapter of the Chinese ends. Therefore the rest four arc counted four 
both in Sanskrit and Chinese. Thus in the commentary and probably 
in the original Sanskrit this book was divided into five chapters, but 
into eight in Chinese, probably by Huen Tsang. The plan of the 
division of the five cliapters is adopted m the Tibetan translation also 
according to the Sanskrit text. 

The general style of the book is in the form of cjucstions and 
answers, hirst the question such as ‘how many^; ‘how’ ‘why’ etc. 
arc put and then the answer is given. In this book mainly the 
Abhidliarma terms arc explained m dt tail. To give a brief account 
of this book, we may follow the Chinese line of the division of tlic 
eiglit chapters. Of these eight the first as already told, is the Tridharma. 
This has 3 sub-divisions. In the first sub-division, the Skandhas, 
the Dhatus, and the Ayatanas arc counted (irst and then the number 
IS justified e.g. why the Skandhas are five, the Dhatus are eighteen 
and the Ayatanas are twelve. Then follows the discussion on the 
inclusion (vyavasthana) of Rupa-skandha, Vedana-skandha, Sanijua- 
skandha, Sainskara-skandha — in mental (citta-samprayukta) and nom 
mental (citta-viprayukta) Saniskaras — Vijiuina-skandha and Ayatana. 
After this the meaning of the word Dhatu is given. 

In the second sub-division, as regards these three things, i.c. the 
Skandhas, Dhiitus and Ayatanas, a long senes of topics are 
examined with reference to three questions such as what (Katham), 

how many (Kati) and what for (Kimartham parlksa). The same 

plan is continued in the 3rd sub-division also. In the second, 
Dravyamat, Prajnaptimat, Samvrtiniat, Paramarthamat, Jneya, Vijneya 
etc. are discussed and in the third, Pratyaya, Sabhaga-tatsabhaga, 
Upatta etc. Further these three are, from different aspects, divided 
into three kinds such as Parikalpita-laksana, Vikalpita-laksana and 
Dharmata-laksana, or four kinds such as Laksana, Prakara, Asraya and 
Santati or again six kinds and so on. 

Of this chapter, only ten leaves of the original text arc available, 
and these leaves, as '^'Ircady stated, are not consecutive. In this 
manuscript, of the first sub-division of the ist chapter, there is available^ 
only that portion of the text dealing with the explanation of the 
exposition of the Samjna-skandha and not the question and few 
words probably such as I I 

beginning with etc, the explanation 
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of Saniskara-skandha-vyavasthana, under it dealing with the division 
and explanation of Caitasika dliarnias such as X^'Ianaskara, Sparsa, 
Chanda etc. and the 23 Citta-viprayukta.saniskaras such as Prapti, 
AsamjnUsamapatti, Nirodhasamapatti etc. and the explanation of 
Vijhana-skandha vyavasthana, consisting of Citta, Manas and Vijhana 
with the explanation of each, which is available just up to the 
question . Of this part, only three leaves arc available, 

both the beginning and the end arc missing. 

Of the 6th chapter, only one leaf of the end is available dealing 
with the question how one becomes efficient in Dharma, in meaning, 
in explanation etc. or why to Bodhisattva-pitaka is attributed Vaipiilya 
(greatness) or Audarya (sublimity) or Gambliirya (deptli) or why 
some beings in Vaipulya feel attached to these two or some do not 
and then follows the enumeration of 28 kinds of Asaddrstis . or wrong 
views and the explanation of a few characteristics of Vaipulya conti- 
nuing up to the end of the 6th chapter. 

In the 7th chapter, ‘Prapti or combination’ is discussed. This 
chapter is called Prapti-viniscaya and it is further sub-divided into two 
subdivisions, dealing with 2 divisions of Prapti on account of Pudgala- 
vyavasthana and Abhisamaya-vyavasthana. The first is divided into seven 
kinds on account of Rogacarita, Niryana, Adhisthana, Prayoga, Phala, 
Dhatu and Bliavana and each of them is further divided and explained. 
The second or the Abhisamaya is divided into ten kinds, i.c., that 
of Dharma, Artha, Tattva, Prstha, Ratna, Asamudacara, Nistha, Sravaka, 
Pratyekabuddha and Bodhisattva and again each is explained especi- 
ally the last one in much detail. 

Of the 7th chapter, two leaves are available, one of the middle of the 
first sub-division and the second of the middle of the 2nd sub-division. 
The Pudgala from the point of view of Prayoga or application 
is of two kinds such as ‘Sradhanusarin or the follower of faith’ and 
‘Dharmanusarin or the follower of Dharma’ and from the point of 
view of Phala or fruit, is of 27 kinds such as Sraddhadhimukta, 
Drstiprapta, Kayasaksin etc. In the first of these two leaves, these 
two topics are dealt with upto the Anabhisamskara-parinirvayin, the 
19th of the 2nd topic. 

In the 2nd sub-division of this chapter under the last of the topic, 
there are given the 19 extraordinary qualities of Bodhisattva 
such as Apramana, Vimoksa, Abhibhvayatana etc. In the text of 
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the 211(1 leaf of these two leaves, these qualities arc (liviclcd into two 
kinds such as Svakaritra-pratyupasthana and Vaihanka and it is shown, 
what he does by these qualities, hurthcr it is said that the pre- 
vious path is j:;ivcn up when the following superior path is obtained 
till in the Nirvanadhriiu in which no Skandhas remain, all the 
paths arc given up by Sravaka and Pratyeka-buddha, but not by Bodlu- 
sattva as he has endless auspicious things and endless merits. Fur- 
ther It IS said why a Hodhisatrva does not become a Srotapanna, Sakrda- 
gamin, Anagamin and after it the leaves arc missing even including 
those eonttuning the 8th chapter. 

The last one i.e. the 8th chapter is Samkathya-viniscaya. This 
IS divided into 7 kinds such as Artha-viniscaya, Vyakhya Prabhidya- 
saiiidarsana-, Saniprasna-, Sanigraha, Vada-, and Abhisandhi-vinis- 
caya and as usual each is further divided and explained. Of this 

chapter nothing is available m this ms. 

Besides a few c|Uotations in this available ms. some of which 
may be traced in the PlxU text m the Pali form, there is a reference 
to a hook called Mahadharmadarsa Dharnidparynya in 2A^. . The 
passage runs thus: — ^ 

I In Nanjlo’s 

Caitalogue No. 33 there is a book called Uo-shwo-jo-cin-cin, 
which is identical with the Chinese translation of Dharmadarsi 
by Huen Tsang with addition of cih or surra which comes for 
Dharmaparyaya also. But it is diflicult to explain how it is rendered 
into Sanskrit as Ugra-pariprccha in Nanpo’s Catalogue. Mowever, 
I could not trace such a passage in that book. In Tibetan, there 

is no book called like that, but there is a book called ‘Chos- 
kvi-rnam-grahs or Dharmaparyaya (Kanjiir and Tanjur Catalogue 

Tohoku edition, No. 4363). 1 examined this book also, but could 
not (ind any passage like that. This Dharmaparyaya does not seem 
to be a Sutra and it is a book like Dharma^amgraha, edited by Max 
Midler. 

There is another reference to Mahayana Abhidharma Sutra in 
the missing portion, but it is very difficult to say exactly which book 
is referred to. 

The book is referred to m Abhisamdyalamkdrdloka hy the oMne 
Abhidharma^samuccaya and a passage is quoted. In the Trmsika 
Bhasya, the name of the book is not given, but many passages 
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arc taken from it and explained. For illustration a passage may 

be quoted. In the Tr-Bhdsya we see: — ^ 

qf^^: t and it is explained as 

«J7q?«TR and so on. In tins 

book, we have l l 

%T?I3fRq4f<: I Such parallel passages arc numerous which arc fully 
dealt with, in the introduction of the book. They suggest some 
different readings also as we see here that is omitted in the 

TuBhdsya. The view quoted there by tr^ (p. 20 ) also 

seems to refer to the author of the book as 
can be traced in it. 

As regards the commentary of the AbhidharmasamHCcaya 1 have 
finished the copy of it. Witli the help of this commentary, I have 
also finished the restoration rather retranslation of the missing portion 
into Sanskrit from the Chinese and Tibetan translations and this will 
be published soon in the Annals ol the Cdieenabhavan of the Visva- 
bharati, Sanriniketan. 


PltAIlI.Al) PUADHAN 



The Puranic data on the original Home of the 
Indo-Aryans 

Problem tackled from a wrong angle 

So far the majority of Indologists have tackled tlic problem of the 
original home of the Indo-Aryans on the basis of the following very 
important, hut not conclusively proved, assumptions:* 

(/) There was originally a uniform Aryan race, the branches of 
which subsequently spread to various countries of Europe and 
Asia, the Indo Arvans beinsr one of them. 

(//) Tlic original Aryan race was speaking a language, the various 
streains of which flowed along with the migrating branches 
of the original stock. 

(//;) The original home of the Aryan race can be traced back 
through linguistic streams to the common habitat of the 
Aryan peoples. 

These assumptions have been seriously challenged. Like the mono- 
genic origin of man the existence of a uniform Aryan race has been 
cjuestioned. Therefore, the problem of the Indo-Aryans need not be 
linketl up with the problem of the origin of the so-called Aryans of 
Europe, who were not called Aryans before the philological studies were 
started in the nineteenth century A.D. It is only fair that we should 
make an independent attempt in seeking the origin of the Indo Aryans. 
The second assumption that linguistic attinity indicates a racial unity 
has also been disapproved. The third assumption is based on hngui.stic 
data of a highly .speculative character, which are used by different con- 
testant schools to prove different original homes of the Aryans. In the 
humble opinion of the present writer linguistic and philological evi- 
dences are very incomplete and shaky and any conclusions derived from 
them will suffer from their inherent defects. Languages contain words 
indicative of persons, objects and events, which belong to different 
periods of time and climes and yet they arc used together at a particular 
time. Pieced together they can present a picture but it will be a com- 
posite one and it can be far removed from reality. Philological and 

I G. ChiUk, The Aryans; Isaac Taylor, Origin of the Aryans; P. Giles, 
Cambridge History of India, vol. I, pp. 66 ff. 
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linguistic evidences can have only corroborative and supplementary 
value; they cannot have the sole coJistructive value unless all the direct 
and chronologically connected evidences are dried up. It cannot be 
maintained that the direct sources of the early history of the hulo-Aryans 
are non-existent and, therefore, we have to depend upon indirect casual 
and incidental evidences of philology. 

The ri^ht approach through the Puranas 

In the folIoAving lines an attempt ha.s been made to show that a 
systematically connected history of the Indo-Aryans has been preserved 
in the Puranas and that they contain direct evidences on the problem of 
the original home of the Indo-Aryans. According to the Indian 
tradition^ a study of the Puranas is essentia! even for the understanding 
of the Vcdic and allied literature, on tlie basis of which the early history 
of the Indo-Aiyans has been generally so far written. The force 
behind this tradition is that Avhilc the Puranas contain a systematic and 
chronologically continuous history of the Indo Aryans^ the Vcdic lite 
rature, c.ssentially being poetic, ritualistic and philosophical, furnishes 
incidental, sporadic, and scanty references, which can be understood in 
their true contexts only with the help of the Puranas. An independent 
study of the Puranas leads to conclusion, regarding the original home of 
the Indo-Aryans, c]uite different from inferences drawn from philo- 
I og 1 ca 1 re searches . 

1 he Puranic data on the problem can be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

I. The Rise of the Indo-Aryans in Mid-India (Madhyadesa) 

(1) The Indo Aryans, from the very beginning of their history, 

were in possession of the slopes of the Himalayas and the 
major portion of northern India (excluding North-West and 
North-East). These constituted the earth ( = land) of Manu, 
the first historical king of the Aryans.* 

(2) Manu’s eldest son Iksvaku ruled at Ayodhya, which was the 

capital of his father also, on the bank of the Sarayu river. He 
was the founder of the main line of the Surya varnsa 
(Solar Family).** 

2 VayupHrana, i. 200-1. 

3 Brahmarida-pHraria, iii, 20, 2-3. 4 Vayn-purana, 85, 20-1. 

JUNE, 1048. 
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(3) An Aryan family matrimonially allied with the family of Mann 

through his daughter Ila established a dynasty at Pratisthana 
( = Jhansi near Allahabad) on the confluence of the Gahga and 
the Yamuna. Aila (born of Ila) Purfiravas, the grandson of 
Manu through his daughter, was the founder of the Aila or 
Candravainsa (Lunar Family). 

(4) Another Aryan dynasty, which was also connected with the 

lamily of Manu through marriage, ruled over southern Bihar 
and Orissa. 1 his was the Saudyumna dynasty. Sudyumna 
had three sons, Gaya, Utkala and Haritasva. Gaya ruled at 
Gaya (the city founded by hinri).^’ 

2. The Expansion of the Indo-Aryans 

(1} The expansion of the Solar Family, The first expanding family 
was that of Manu. His sons and grand-sons were ambitious 
and daring, and they were able to found colonics and king- 
doms in different parts of India and even beyond it. 

(/) The main line of Manu under Iksvaku continued at 
Ayodhya.^ 

(//) Nabhanetlistha (Mamrs son) founded a dynasty at Vaisali 
(=:Basarh in the Muzaflarpur Disnict of BiharL^ 

{lii) Karusa (ManiFs son) established a kingdom on the banks 
of the Sone river in S. W. Bihar and E. of the Rewa State. 

[iv) The descendants oi Dhrstas (Manu s son) occupied the eastern 
Panjab.^*^ 

{v) Nabhaga (Manu's ^on) founded a dynasty on the southern 
bank of the Yamuna river 

{vi) Saryati (Mann’s son) ruled over Anarta in N. Gujrat.^^ 

{yii) The descendants of Narisyanta went towards N.-W. outside 
India and became the progenitors of the Sakas.^'^ 

{via) Iksvaku’s son Nimi founded the Videha dynasty in N.-E. 
Bihar.^" 

5 Siva- par ana, vii, 60; Vimu-pt 4 fana, vi, 20. 

6 Vayu-parana, 85, 18-19; Sna pttrana, 60, 14-15. 

7 Matsya-parana, 12, 15. 8 Vaytt-pnrana, 86, 3-22. 

c) Padma-purana, v. 8. 129. lo Matsya-purana, 12, 20-1. 

II Bhagavat-pHrana, ix. 2. 17-18. 12 Vtsmi-ptirana, iv. i. 20-34. 

13 Siva-pHrana, vii. 60, 19. 14 Vayu-pHrana, 89, 1-2, 6. 
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(1^) Iksvaku’s son Danda explored the forest region of the Deccan, 
which was known after him as Dandakaranya.'' 

(*) Fifty descendants of Iksvaku, under their leader Sakuni, occu 
pied Uttarapatha (N.-W India).'® 

{xi) Forty eight descendants of Vasati occupied Daksinapatha.” 

{xii) Fifteen descendants of Vikuksi (the eldest son of Iksvaku) 
occupied north of Meru (ssSuineria).'® 

{xiii) One hundred and fourteen other descendants of his colonised 
South of Meru.*''’ 

(2) The expansion of the Tunar Family. This family was very 
prolific and virile. Soon after the expan.sion of the Solar 
Family the expansion of the Lunar Family started and it .sub- 
ordinated the former in many places. 

(i) The main line under Ayu (the eldest son of Pururava.s) con- 
tinued at Prati-sthana.'® 

(o) Am.ava.su (another .son of Pururavas) founded a dynasty at 
Kiinyakubja ( = Kanauj)."* 

(/■«) Ksattravrddha (gr.md-.son of Pururavas and .son of Ayu) estab- 
lished a dynasty at Kashi. 

(iv) Yayati, the son and succes.sor of Nahusa, was a great con- 
queror and made wide conquests towarefs N.-W., S. E. and 
S.-W. He was the first emperor of Indian history.^' 

(v) Yayati had five sons — Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ami and 

Puru. The empire of Yayati was divided among them as 

follows 

{a) Puru, the youngest, succeeded Yayati at Pratisthiina. 

(b) Yadu got S.-W. territories svatcred by Carmanvatl (Cham- 
bal), Vctravatl (Betwa) and $uktimatT (Ken). 

(e) Turvasu was given S.-E. His descendants later on 

shifted towards N.-W. 

{d) Druhyu was allotted West — west of the Yamuna and 


‘5 

Stva-furana, vii. 6. 

33-5> 37- ‘6 

Ibid. 

'7 

Ibid, 
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Ibid. 
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Ibid. 
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Brah manda- fmrana. 

iii, 68, 12-13. 
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North of the Chainbal. His descendants later on moved 
towards N.-W. 

{e) Arm occupied northern part of the Gahga- Yamuna doab. 

( 3 ) luUter disposition of the Lunar Family m N .AV . 

(/) The Yadavas (de scendants of Yadu) developed into a great 
power under their king !sasavindu.‘ ’ Thev pushed the descen- 
dants of Druhyu up towards N.-W. into the Panjab.^^* The 
Druhyus were further forced bv emperor Mandhata of 
Ayodhya. flieir king Gandhara was compelled to move to- 
wartls N.'W. and founded the kingdom of Gandhara. 

(//) The Yadavas also eclipsed the main Lunar Family at Pratis- 

tliana and they forced the Pauravas to move towards N.'W.“^ 
(///) file Anavas who lay between the Druhyus and the kingdom 
of Ayodhya were also forced by Mandhata to proceed towards 
N.-W, into the Panjab.“® 

(/o) Jsivi, the son of Ijsinara (an Anava), was the progenitor of 

5ivis m the Panjab, and his sons founded the kingdoms of 

Vrsatlarbha, Madra, Kekaya and SauvTra.'‘“ 

{v) Druhyus, though lost the eastern part of their dominions, 
were al)le to retain Cjandhara. Five generations afterwards 
they began to multi[)ly and their further movement towards 
N.-W. led to the foundation or a number of kingdoms in the 
Nlleccha (foreign) countries outside India. 

{u'i) The Pauravas, dislodge^l from Pratisdiana by the Yadavas and 
Mandhata, moved towards N.-W. and founded Hastinapura 
their capital. Dusvanta reorganized the Paurava dvnasty. He 
was succeeded by his famous son Bharata born of Sakuntala. 
His successors Bharatas became verv famous in Indian history. 
Tlie whole country was known after them as Bharatavarsa.^^ 
{vii) One of the Bharatas occupied upper part of the Gahga- Yamuna 

25 Vayti pnrana, 95. 19. 26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid. 99. 9. 28 Visnii-pitrana, iv. i. 

29 \Ihid. Brahm 7 i)uU, iii, 74. 15. 16. 

TTSTR: ^ ^ I 

Vayti'pHrana, 

32 Bhdgavat-ftirana, ix. 23, 17-18. 
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cloab. There one Bharata king Bhrmyasva had five sons whose 
joint nickname was Pancala and their kingdom was called 
after them. One of the five brothers was Mudgala, whose son 
Vadhryasva extened his kingdom widely. The lattcr\s son 
Uivodasa further augmented it. Divodasa’s successors — 
Mitrayu, Maitreya, 5 rnjaya, Cyavana and Sudasa played very 
important part in tlie political and religious history of the 
country. Sudasa was very ambitious and he made extensive 
conquests towards N.-W. According to the Alahabharatn he 
defeated a confederacy of neighbouring kings on the banks of 
the Pariisni (Ravi) river.’^^ 

Conclusion from the Puranic Data 

I. The Original Home of the Indo-Aryans 
rile original home of the Indo- Aryans was Madhyadesa (Mid India). 
Its centre lay between Ayodhya and Pratisthana ( = Allahabad), where 
rlie first two Aryan dynasties (the Solar and Lunar ones) arose. It 
roughly included, in its expanded form, the whole of U.P. and Bihar, 
the eastern Panjab upto the river Sarasvati and the eastern portion of 
Central India. This conclusion is based on the fact that the early 
branches of the first dynasties were established in these areas without 
struggles and wars with non-Aryan elements in India, which shows that 
the Arvans had already been settled there. 

2. The Westward Expansion of the Indo-Aryans 

With their original centres at Ayodhya and Pratisthana, they ex- 
panded towards cast, south and west. Instead of invading India 
through N.-W. passes and marching towards east, the Aryans advanced 
from Madhyadesa towards N.-W., beginning from the early migration 
of the some of near descendants of Iksvaku upto the westward conquest 
of the Pancala king Sudasa. 

3. The Migration of the Indo-Aryans beyond India towards N.-W, 

The Aryans did not only expand inside India and occupied the whole 
of Uttarapatha (N.-W. India), but they also crossed the N. W. passes 


33 Agni-purana, 277. 20; Gartida-puranat i. i<^o, 9. 
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of India and occupied the countries now covered by Afghanistan, Central 
Asia, Persia and Western Asia upto the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Criticism of Pargiter\ Inferences from the Pi4rdnas 

1. “According to tradition the Alias or Aryans began at Alla- 

habad ( *=: Pratisthana), coiujuered and spread out north west, west and 
south and had by Yayati’s time occupied precisely the region famed as 
Madhvadesa 

“Indian tradition knows nothing of any Alia or Aryan invasion of 
India from Alghanistan, nor of any gradual advance from thence east- 
wards. On the other hand it distinctly asserts that there was an Alla 
outflow of the Druhyus through the N.-W. into the countries beyond, 
where thev founded various kinirdonis and so introducc‘d their own Indian 
teligion among tlie nations.’**’ 

d he above inlerence is straight and easy. Anybody, who has read 
the Puranas, will agree with him. But Pargiter draws some other iiv 
ferences, which are not warranted bv any text in the Puranic literature. 

2. “What does tradition say about the origin of the Adas or Aryans.^ 

It makes the Ada power begin at yMlahahad, and yet distinctly suggests 
that they were outside India. The legends and fables about the progeni- 
tor Pururavas Ada connect liim with the middle Himalayan regions. ’ 

The basis of this inference is that die daughter of Manu, Ila, had been 
on a pleasure tour in the mid-Himalavan region, when she met Budha, 
the son of Soma. There is, however, not the slightest suggestion or indi- 
cation that Budha or his father Soma belonged to the mid-Himalayan 
region or he came there from outside India. There is a much clearer 
suggestion, supported by later events, that Budha, like Ila, was also on a 
pleasure tour and haji gone there from Pratisthana, where his son Purura' 
vas succeeded him on the throne. Had the Adas or Aryans been invaders 
from the north through the mid-Himalavan regions, they could not have 
spared and bypassed the Manavas (Solar people) at Ayodhya before their 
arrival at Pratisthana, which lies south of Ayodhya. The natural in 
fercnce will be to regard the Manavas and Ailas both as Aryan families 
inhabiting Madhya desa and the mid Himalayan region as its outskirt. 


r, h. Pa gittT, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 296. 
35 Jbid., p, 298. 36 Ibid., p. 297. 
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which was visited and haunted by people from the plains for pleasure and 
meditation. There are other considerations also against any Aryan inva- 
sion from the due north. Firstly, there is the insurmountable physical 
impossibility. Secondly, there is hardly any ethnic affinity between the 
Aryans of India and the trans-Himalayan Mongoloid people. 

3. An outlandish inference drawn from the Puranas by Pargiter is 
regarding the race of the Manavas (Solar people) and the Saudyumnas. 
In his opinion the Manavas belonged to the Dravidian race and the 
Saudyumnas to the Munda-Monkhmer stock. In the case of the 
Manavas his main argument is that in the Puranas the Manavas arc 
depicted as a people distinct and different from the Ailas ( = Aryans), 
and they lived in India before the advent of the latter. The pre-Aryan 
people, according to him, were Dravidians. First of all, the Manavas arc 
not described as a people distinct and different from the Adas. On the 
otlier hand, the close and frequent matrimonial relations between them 
imply an affinity of race. Both arc described as a people similar in race, 
language and religion. Moreover, the centre of the Dravidians in India, 
as ii’i the motlcrn times so in the past, was the south and not the north of 
India. The Dravidians came, in course of time, to northern India 
through migrations, wars, trade or jobs. It is absolutely unnecessary 
to seek the original home of the Dravidians in the north. 

As regards tlic Saudyumnas, Pargiter thinks that, because they ruled 
southern Bihai and Orissa, they belonged to the Munda-Monkhmer 
stock, the centre of which lies near these areas. The Puranas, however, 
treat the Saudyumnas as a family branching off from, and matrimonially 
connected with, the Manavas. The Saudyumnas were distinct and 
different from the Munda-Monkhmer people who were confined to the 
forest and hilly tracts of Bihar and Orissa and who have still preserved 
rheir racial peculiarities. The Saudyumnas, who were intimately con- 
nected with Manavas, cannot be confused with the Miinda Monkhmer 
stock. 


The Ppiranic Evidences and the Vedas 

The Puranic evidences arc fully corroborated by the incidental re- 
ferences found in the Vedas. As a matter of fact, the Vedic references 
can be understood in their proper contexts in the light of the Puranic 


37 Ibid., pp. 288 (f. 
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history. This fact corresponds with the well-known Indian traditions : 
“The Brahmana, who may know tl.c four Vedas with the Ahgas and the 
Upanisads, should not really he regarded as having attained proficiency, 
if he should not thoroughly know the Puranas. The Veda is afraid of 
him, who is deficient in tradition, (thinking) he will do me hurt.” The 
following correspondences between the Vedas and the Puranas should 
specially be noted: 

1. Almost all the Aryan families and kings of the Puranas, who 
sought N.-W.-wartl expansion, are referred to in the Vedas. On the evi* 
clence of the Vedas, however, we cannot determine chronology and loca- 
tion, wliereas the Puranas contain statements, regarding their sccpience, 
succession and location. The Puranas narrate the history of the five sons 
of Yavati and their successors — Puru, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, and Ann; 
the Vedas refer to their descendants — Anus, Druhyus, Turvasus, Yadus 
and Purus. 

2. The Puranas describe the wars between Sudasa, a king of Pancala 
and the kings and peoples of the Panjab; the Rgveda contains a dcsctip- 
tion of the ‘Dasarajna-Yuddha’ fought between Sudasa on the one side 
and the ten tribes of the Punjab. 

3. The Puranas systematically record the successive expansion of the 

Aryan from the Madhyadesa towards N.-W. 1 he westward march of 

the Aryans with their horses and chariots, crossing the rivers of India 
from the Ganga in the east upto the Kubha (Kabul), GomatT (Gomal) 
and Kramu (Kurrum) in the west is clearly indicated by the Rgveda in 
its hymn to the rivers.^ ^ 

The important fact to be noted in this connection is that the rivers in 
the Rgveda are enumerated from the cast to the west, indicating the direc- 
tion of the Aryan expansion.'*" The pity is that the champions of the 

3^ ^ r?3f: I 

^ n -Padma-pHrana, v. 2. 50-2. 

39 Rgveda, vii. 33, 2, 5; 83, 8. 40 Rgveda, vii. 33, 83. 41. Ibid., x. 75. 

42 fq if n# ^ qqqr : 

qqq q^: gq^^qqr ^ rq? u 
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theory of the foreign origin of the Aryans ignore the crucial fact, and. 
contrary to the evidence, base their theory of the Aryan invasion of India 
from N.-W. on this hymn. 

4. The non-Ar)^an peoples, \vith whom the Aryans had to fight in 
the course of their westward and southward expansion from Madhyadesa, 
arc called in the Puranas as Asuras, Diinavas, Raksasas, Pisacas etc. All 
these names arc found in the Vedas also. 

The Puranas and Philology 

The main thesis of plrlologists, regarding the original home of the 
Aryan race, is that the family of the Indo-European languages, stretching 
from the Ganga in the cast to Ireland in the west, shows certain affinity 
which indicates a common original home of the Indo European Aryans. 
The different schools of philologists seek this original home in different 
places — Central Asia, Mesopotamia, various centres in Europe etc. The 
main basis of the identification of the original home of the Aryans is specu- 
lation on common words found in these languages. How far this specu- 
lation IS uncertain and shaky is proved by the wide divergences that exist 
among the champions of various theories. In the opinion of the present 
writer the linguistic affinities among the Indo-European peoples can be 
satisfactorily interpreted and the differences of view among scholars can 
l)e smoothly resolved, if we look to the Puranas for light. The Puranas 
tell us. in no uncertain words, that the Aryans rose to power in Madhva 
desa (Mid India), from where they expanded in different parts of India. 
It was from here that they moved westward and occupied the Panjab, 
the brontier and the Kabul valley; the most adventurous of them still 
advanced further and colonized Central and Western Asia. By reaching 
the Mediterranean, they came in contact with the Europeans. This pro- 
cess of Aryan expansion, as described in the Puranas. will explain the 
diffusion of the words of Sanskrit origin in different languages of Asia 
and Europe and the close connection between the Indian and the Iranian. 
The testimony of the Puranas, which is based not upon speculative 
inferences but upon clear statements of facts, is more trustworthy than 
philology, which is highly speculative and therefore, less certain. 

R. B. Pandfy 

I 

^ »» ^ 75 * 4 ' 6 . 

JUNE, 1948. 
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Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta is not 

Posthumous 


The problem is not a new one. In fact, the problem would not have 
arisen at all, but lor an unfortunate error that crept in at an early stage 
of the .study of the record. 

In Mr. james Prinsep published his transcript of the inscription, 

which was no doubt a great improvement upon the previous attempts, 
but which was still far from being perfect.' By his misreading acaksanah 
iMhhUva for the correct reading acaksana iva himvo, in line 30, he naturally 
concluded that the person eulogized, namely Samudragupta, was no more 
at the time when the eulogy was comjx)sed. He therefore alluded to 
him, in his introductory remarks, as ‘the prince lately defunct/ ‘the 
deceased emperor of Hindustan/ ‘a man just deceased,’ and so forth. 
Someliow he fancied that Samudragupta had died not very long before 
the eulogy was composed, notwithstanding the babhiiva of his reading, 
which normally denotes a remote past. 

We find his mistaken reading rectified in the monumental work of 
Dr. John Fairhfull Fleet, entitled Inscriptions of the early Gt 4 pta kings and 
their successors, which appe:u:ed half a century later. ^ Curiously enough, 
however, the effect of the mistake persisted even after the mistake itself 
had been removed. Fleet, who obviously took his cue from Prinsep, 
somehow got so possessed of the idea that he took pains to prove the 
posthumoiisncss of the record even when there was no proof left at all, 
the illusory babhtlva having vanished. He pinned his faith on the passage, 
a portion of which has just been cited. It reads: 

mahardjadhiraja-srh S a m u d r a g u p t a s y a sarwa-prthivl-vijaya 
janit-odaya-vyapta'nikhihauanitalkm klrttim = itas = tridasapati-bha- 
vana-gnman-duapta lalita-sukha-viCiiranam = acaksana iva bhuvo bahur 
r=zayam ^t 4 cchritah stambhah (Lines 29-30). 

It is well known that the present prnsasti is composed in a highly 
ornate style. Its author, Harisena, calls it Kavya. And it may readily be 

I JASB., vol. VI, 1837, pp. 976-8. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indtcarurn, vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1888, p. 9. 
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recognised that the passage just quoted contains a theme of frequent 
occurrence in Sanskrit, both in literature and in epigraphy: namely 
wanderings of Fame. It has been a pet subject with the court-poets in 
India to make their patrons’ fame roam at large — traverse the world, cross 
the oceans, and even ascend to heaven. They vie with each other in 
soaring high in the realm of fancy, while describing fame. The passage 
in question is but one instance of such a flight. 

Fleet, however, read a sombre meaning in between the lines, as is 
evident from his translation of the passage, which runs as follows : 

“This lofty column (is) as it were an arm of the earth, proclaiming the 
fame, — which, having pervaded the entire surface of the earth with 
development that was caused by {Jm) conquest of the whole world, {Jjas 
departed) hence {and now) experiences the sweet happiness attained by 
{bis) having gone to the abode of (Indra) the lord of the gods, — of the 
Maharajadhirajay the glorious S a m u d r a g u p t a.*’?* 

It need hardly be pointed out that some of the words inserted by him, 
within brackets, arc plainly to suit his preconceived notion. They obs- 
cure the text rather than elucidate it. Rules of grammar and syntax 
have conveniently been ignored here. 

Let it not be presumed that all this went unchallenged. In i88^-go, 
almost the time when Fleet’s work saw the Ight of the day, Dr. George 
Biihlcr demonstrated the palpable fallacy noticeable in Fleet’s rendering 
of the passage. Evidently, however, Biihlcr’s exposition failed to attract 
as much attention as it merited. The reason seems to be that he wrote 
in German and that he dealt with the subject only parenthetically, the 
mam theme of his long essay being something different. Besides, the 
essay appeared in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, a publi 
cation not easily accessible to the scholars interested in the subject. 

The result was that Fleet’s interpretation gained currency and by the 
passage of time acquired the stamp of finality. The historians, who 
subsequently wrote on the Gupta period of the Indian history, largely 
drew upon Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, and naturally depended upon his 
interpretations and conclusions. Nobody seems to have taken notice of 
what Biihlcr had said about the alleged posthumousness of the Allahabad 
prasasti. After about nine years, we find him making another attempt 


3 Ibid., p. 10. 
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at raising a voice of protest, this time in the form of a personal letter to 
the famous historian, Mr. Vincent A. Smith, who immediately gave 
publicity to it in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, pp. 386-7, 
adding: “Professor Btihler is unc|ucstionaI)ly right in making this correc- 
tion, and I regret that I did not know it wlicn writing recently on the 
history of the reign and coiujiiests of Sanuidra Gupta.” ^ 

This hapj)cncd fifty years ago. 

Smitli made amends by drawing attention to rlie said letter, in a 
footnote on page 246 of liis Early History of India. ' Obviously that 
was not sufficient. I he wrong done by Fleet's mistaken view had by 
that time grown too wide-spread to be undone by a mere footnote. 

Later on, Buhler's original essay had been made available to a wider 
circle of scholars, thanks to Professor V. S. Ghate’s English translation 
of It. that appeared in the Indian Anticjitary, vol. Xldl But 

that docs not seem to liave helped much either. 

Except perhaps in some very well-informed circles, Fleet’s view stead- 
fastly held the ground. In 193^* we find Dr. K. P. Jayaswal confessing 
in the following words: “Fleet's mistake misled many including 
myself.”’^ 

There arc errors that die hard. 

In an authoritative history, published as late as 1946, it is said: 
“Although Fleet held that the record was incised after the death of 
Samudragupta, there are no adequate grounds against the natural assump 
tion that it was set up during the lifetime of the great emperor.”^ Such 
ecjuivocal statements as this arc bound to create an impression that there 
is after all some substance in Fleet's view. The foregoing statement is 
tantamount to saying that there are some grounds that favour Fleet’s 

4 Smith evidently refers here to his essay on Samudragupta in the IRAS., 
i8i>7, pp. .9-33. 

5 It hist appeared in 1904. The hmtnote is repeated in its subsequent editions. 
The 4th edition has it on p. 298. 

6 The essay is about the Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian 
Artificial Poetry. Its English traii'-lation has been pubhshed in several instalments. 
Haii.scna\s panegyric of Samuilragupta is discussed on pages 172-5. 

7 K. P. Jayaswal, History of buita /50 A.D. to 350 A.D.. Lahore, 1033, 
p. 121, footnote. 

8 R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Aliekar, The Vakataka-Gupta Age, (vol. VI of 
A New History of the Indian People), Lahore, 1946, p. 137. 
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view, be they not adequate enough. As a matter of fact, Fleet’s view is 
absolutely baseless and should be so proclaimed. It is with a view to 
establishing the truth and placing it beyond all possible doubts that I 
have ventured to write this note. 

All that was to be said by way of correcting Fleet’s translation of the 
passage concerned has already been said by Biihlcr. * He has also quoted 
certain verses, conveying the same idea as is expressed in the prose 
passage of the inscription. Let me quote a few additional ones that 
bring out the analogy more closely. 

k'ltham = avanipa darpo yan == n/sat-asi-dhara-dalita galita-miirdhndrn 
vidvisarn svlkrta srlh f 

nanii tava nihat-arcr = apy =asau h/ni na nlta tndivani = apagat- 
an gat r = valla bha klrtir = ebhth / / ‘ ^ 

Here tlic bard says to his masier : ‘‘If you have killed your enemies 
and captured tiieir Fortune, you need not be proud; for, have not they, 
even after being slaughtered, thken .away with them your beloved 
I* a m e t o li e a v e n 

tndttrn nindati chandanaryj na sahatc vtdvcsti pankertiharn haram 
bl^aram ^ avani n=^aiva k^rt^te karpnra-pfire manah f 

.^uargangam =z avagahate htmagirtm gadharn samalingatt tvat-kirUr^ 
virah-atMY ^ evn na manag chatra vt^ramyatij 

The poet compares his patron’s fame to a love-lorn lady who, in her 
restless state, in order to allay the heat of separation, is trying all soothing 
expedients, including a journey to the Himalaya and a dip in the 
heavenly Ganges. 

9 By way of showing the inaccuracy of Flcct'^ translation, he says : “The 
points requiring explanation are: (i) the addition of has departed and now, (2) tlic 
translation of vicarana by experiences, (3) the insertion of his (t.c. of the king), 
before having gone*’ (Ind. Ant., vol. XLII, p. 173, fn. 34). Biihlcr’s own trans- 
lation runs as follows : “This high pillar is, as it were, the arm of the earth raised 
up, which announces that the fame of Samudragupta, the illustrious lord of great 
kings, greatly augmented through the conquest of the whole earth, fiFed the whole 
surface of the earth, and found a lovely, happy path in that it wandered from this 
world to the palace of the lord of gods.” {Ibid., p. 173). 

10 Subhasitar^atnabhandagara, 6th ed., p. 14 1, verse 36. 

11 Ibid., p. 142, verse 41. 
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ganga-sdgara-sangame krta sata-sndnd badary-dsrame sthitv = dsau 

paridhdya tad-guna-may^tm svetani dukiilam punahj 
brdhmarn vaisnavam ^ atndram ^ disvaram api sthdnarn sprsantl 

muhuh klrtis^te patidevatd yugasatarn dlrgb-dyur:=::dkdnksauli^" 

Fame here is supposed to be a faithful wife who, wishing longevity 
for her lord, is performing pilgrimage to the abodes of B r a h m a n, 
V i s n 11, I n d r a and 5 i v a. 

As compared with these soaring imageries, that of Harisena is but a 
modest one. His fancying the pillar to be an upraised arm of Earth, 
pointing to .Samudragupta’s Fame disporting herself in Indra’s abode, is, 
from the rlietorical point of view, as natural as it is expressive. 

Meet however, seems to have messed the true import of the poetic 
fancy, and concentrated upon what appeared to him an allusion of far- 
reaching historical importance. Having rendered tridasapati^bhavana- 
gamana- of the compound as “by {his) having gone to the abode of 
(Indra) the lord of the gods/* he further explained it by adding on 
his death.**’ ’ In order to substantiate this, he invited comparison with 
two expressions that, he tliought, were parallel instances. The text of the 
one is. dindra pada-pgisay=zeva-svarggam=:-adhirudhe ca jyesthe bhrdtari 
^rlmdt Krsnarajadeve [Indian AntKjuary, vol. XII, p. 265, text lines 23-4). 

while the other reads: Padmapalah j ytw = aiva daha-pratikula- 

bhdujt Samkrandan-^ank-dsana-bhag^ babhuva {Ibid.), vol. XV, p. 37, text 
line 14). The difference is manifest. These speak of the person s 
themselves going to heave n, while the passage in Samudra- 
gupta*s inscription describes his f a m e ascending to h c a v e n. 
Fleet might also have cited : pUari sura sakhitvam prdptavatya^zdtma- 
saktydy which refers to the death of Skandagupta*5, father,” though here 
only a god takes the place of the lord of the gods. But this in common 
with the other two bears no comparison with the expression found in 
Samudragupta*s prasasti. Had this contained some such expression as 
murtyd karmma-jitdvanirn gatdvatdh klrtyd sthitasya ksitau,^^ Fleet 
would have had a very good case. 

12 Ibid., p. 143, verse 61. 

1 \ Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 10, fn. 2. 

14 Ibid., p. 59, text 1. 4. 

15 This is said of the king Candra of the MeharauU iron pillar inscription; 
ibid., p. m, text line 3. 
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As it is, the pasSvige describing Samudragupta’s fame finds an exact 
parallel in two very elaborate stanzas of the Mandasor pillar inscription 
of Yasodharman. In order to appreciate the parallelism, we had better 
have their full text before us : 

\Ga\m =zev=^ onmatum = iirddhvarn viganayitum = iva jyotisarn cakkra- 
valam nirddesturn mdrggam=HCcair = d diva iva 
s u k r t-o p a r j j i t a y a h s v a-k 1 r t t e h f 

ten = a-kalpdnta-kal'dvadhir = avanibhuja srl'Yasodharmman = ayarn 
stambhah stambh-abhirama-sthira bhuja-parighen occhritim 
nayito = ttra j j 

S\l\aghye janm^asya vahse caritam^agha-hararn drsyate kantam^ 
asmin = dharmmasy = ayam niketas = calatl niyamitarn n = amuna 
loka-vrttam j 

tty = Htkarsarn gunandrn likhuum = iva Y asodharmmanas = candra- 
bimbe ragad u t k s t p t a u c c a i r-b h u j a iva r u c t m a n 
yah prthivya v tb h a t i j j (verses 7 & 8).“* 

The portion printed in thick type shows up the points of likeness. It 
recjuircs but little imagination to discern that Vasula, the panegyrist of 
Yasodharman, has emulated Hansena. The two authors arc removed 

16 Ibtd., p. 147. Their translation, given on p. 148, runs as follows: “By 
liini, the king, the glorious Y a sod h a r ma n, the firm beams of whose arms arc 
as charming as pillars, this column, which shall endure to the time of the destruc- 
tion of the world, has been erected here, — as if to measure out the earth; as if to 
enumerate on high the multitude of the heavenly lights; (^nd) as if to point out the 
path of his own fame to the skies above, acquired by good actions; — (this column) 
which shines refulgent, as if it were a lofty arm of the earth, raised up in joy to 
w:itc upon the surface of the moon the cxcellenct* of the virtues of 
Yasodharman to the effect that — ‘*His birth (/r) in a lineage that is worthy 
to be eulogised; there is seen in him a charming behaviour that is destructive of 
sin; he is the abode of religion; {and) the {good) customs of mankind continue 
current, unimpeded {in any way) by him.’* ** 

The rendering is not accurate in parts. The opening expression had better be 
translated by *as if to measure out the sky.’ The word urddhvam most probably 
qualifies gam ‘sky’ itself. The second line of the first verse really means ‘as if to 
show his Fame tho way, high above, to the paradise earned by his good deeds.* Tbc 
prose order of calati, etc., in the second line of the second verse, is amuna niya- 
mitam loha-vrttam na calati ‘there is no going astray in the public morality con- 
trolled by him.’ In the last p^a, uccair seems to go with utksiptah rather than 
with hhujah. 
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(roni each other, in point of time, by less than two centuries. It appears 
that Vasula knew Asoka’s pillar in its original setting, at KausambI or 
wherever it had stood, as also Samudragupta’s prasasti engraved on it, 
which has evidently served as model for him in composing the eulogy of 
his patron. 1 he central idea of fancying a stone pillar as an upraised 
arm of the earth he has plainly ‘stolen’ from Harisena’s composition. He 
apjx:ars to us to be making a frantic effort to excel and outshine his 
model. While Harisena was satisfied with one simple Utpreksa, Vasula 
brings in a string of that embellishment, which perhaps only confirms 
the •tlu-lt.’ Wc are, however, not concerned here with this alfair.*' 

Meet was aware of the simiLirity, just noticed, between the Allahabad 
mscripnon and the Mandasor inscription. But he indicates it in a 
different way. f le takes the opportunity to demonstrate, by contrast, 
that the Mandasor inscription is not posthumous as, according to him, the 
Allahabad inscription is. “Also,,” remarks he, “the use of the 
present tense almost throughout, coupled with the record that Yaso- 
dharman himself erected the column shews that the inscription is one 
of his own time, not posthumous.”'^ There was hardly any occasion for 
such a remark in connection with the Mandasor inscription, but for the 
consciousness on the part of Meet of having declared the Allahabad ins- 
cription as posthumous, which no doubt prompted him to make that 
remark. And his reasoning is not at all sound. He ol)viously forgets 
that there is no past tense in the Allahabad inscription either. And as 
for the record that, in the case of the Mandasor pillar, Yasodharman 
himself erected it, this is as it should be. Wc know that Samudragupta’s 
inscription is engraved on a column which was originally set up by 
Asoka. Vasula, evidently conscious of this, by employing the uncom- 
mon expression ucchritim nayito — ttra, seems to be proclaiming to the 
world, with a tinge of pride, something to the effect that, while 
Harisena’s patron made use ot a ready-made pillar for his prasasti, 

17 1 cannot refrain from remarking that the tail-cruls of the two prasastis 
again show a similarity which point w Vasula having modelled his composition 
on that of Harisena. By using the term utkirnna ‘engraved,’ he seems to be 
sort of explaining to us the usage of anusthita found in the Allahabad inscription 
(I’ no 33\ explained by Fleet as ‘the accomplishment of the matter has been 
effected,’ which we may now take as another way of saying ‘engraved.* 

18 Ihui . p. 1^6. 
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Vasuln’s patron got one specially made for the purpose. Vasula has 
already given us an indication of this kind of partiality on his part for 
his patron, in verse 4, wherein he describes the latter as superior to the 
Gupta kings and the Huna rulers. From our point of view, the re- 
ejuisite dignity is equally maintained in both the inscriptions. In neither 
of them docs the ruler concerned appear on the stage, so co say. He does 
not cgoistically say. ‘7 have got this column erected.’* ‘7 have got tins 
eulogy incised.” The bargging part has been rightly left to the bards. 

We have just said that there is no past tense to be found in the 
Allahabad inscription. And that is really remarkable. It is well known 
that the whole of this lengthy inscription, — its racy verses and sonorous 
prose combined, — constitutes but one huge sentence, having many 
adjuncts and dependent clauses. Whenever there has been an occasion 
for the use of a finite verb, it is found to be in the present tense, so far 
at least as the preserved part of the inscription is concerned; and there is 
comparatively a small part that has been lost to us. We do not consider 
the punati with which the verse in the Prthul metre in line 31 commences; 
nor do we take into account the bhunakti of verse 3 in line 6; for, both 
of them may go very well in a description of a person who is no more. 
There is, however, one instance in the inscription where the present tense 
unmistakably refers to a ‘present’ event and not to a past one, and that 
is in verse 8. When the poet says ko na syad^yo^sya na syad=z 
guna iti vidusarn,'^^ etc., he is evidently referring to a living person, not 
to a deceased one. If the latter were the case, he ought to have said ko 
nu syad :=yo=i sya na = abhiid, etc. 


1C) Ibtd., p. 1^6. I his verse provides additional evidence to show that Vasula 
was familiar with the Allahabad inscription ol Samiidragupta, which, of course, was 
not at Allahabad in those days. By saying sahala vaspidh-akkranti-drsta- 
pratapaih, Vasula is shrewdly reminding us of Hariscna*s words sarvva-frthivh 
vijaya-janit-odaya-, etc. about Samudragupta. 

20 The sense requires that the reading should be as given above, and aot 
gHna-mati-vidHsdrh as given by Fleet. I have discussed this and some more read- 
ings in another connection. The opening expression of verse 8 is dharma-pracira- 
bandhah (ending with a long a and visarga), qualifying klrttayah. Verse 4 begins 
with ehy^eh — ity =, not with =^^y = , and ends more probably with f*aht 

tvam := Hrvvim = iti than with fahy=:evam~Hrvv'tm -iti. See Indian Culture, 
vol. Xiy, op. 143, 145 and fn. 3. 

JUNE, IQ48. 
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There Is thus iibsolutcly no doubt that the inscription is one of 
Sainudragupta’s own tune, not po’^thuinous. 

Ideet, in ih.e ojiirse o( his disc ussioii once came face to face with the 
truth, bur lie refused to tecognisc. .t. So ptepfissessed his mind seems to 
hav'c been [)v the opposite view. Winding up. the cu’ogy, Hansena intro 
duces himself in these wcads: ctat'-ca havydm eshm ~ cva bhaUaraka- 
padanarn, t ic. 1 he paonoiiii cuini inaniUstlv rc.ers to the } trson described 
in the immediately pteteding passage aiul that persoi, is none else but 
Samudragupta. Wii’i what straimng Meet makes it relcr to Samudra 
gupta’s son ( andragupia II tan hette! he known from his own words. ‘ It 
is somewhat doiilitfuh” savs lie. referring to the title Bhnttdraka, ‘ whether 
this title here denotes Samndiagupta, or his siiLtessor; but on the whole, 
, ‘rhes(‘ hem.; used, not tc.yim, those.' the passage seems to havx* a 
strictly ptesent sense, and to rcfei to Candragupta II, ctMitra.st tasya, ‘of 
him. ol that one,' whuh is used to denote Samudragupta m line 17 
above, hut whkh 1 ha\'i had. lor convenience, to render in the transla 
tion hv the relative pionoun. Ixt it first be pointed one that this tasya 
is m reality nothing else but a relative pronoun, answering yah and its 
other inflecteel forms lound in the loregc ing tS verses. It has to be tasya, 
.ind nothing e'se bcc.msc ol the ya/ :iin(>r niiycib sarnbnndifalK It 
doe.s refer to Samudiagiipta, but not as a distant somebods' so as to denote 
that he is no more, h refers to him as someboilv close, at hand c]Uitc in 
the same wa\' as cyirn in line relers to him Meet admits that this 
deinon.strativc pronoun [esam} ha«» ‘a sttictly present sense/ but instead 
of connecting it with Samudragupia, as sliould he done, he connects it 
wnth some one (Camiragupta II) oi w'h.om there is no mention at all in the 
whole inscription, hiihler has pointed out the grammatical impossibility 
of Meet’s seeking such a connection.'* 

Hven supposing, (or argument’s sake, that Fleet is right here, with 
whom will he connect asya m the .dread v c|uotcd passage ko nti sydd=i 
yo:=zsya na sydd? Does it nor refer to Sam idragtipta? 

In view of the foregoing discii sion, I sapposc, no further proof is 
rec]uircd to show that the Allahabad inscription is one of Samudragupta’s 
own time. If it wa.s composed or incised in the reign of his .son, Candra- 

21 Fleet. Gupta Inscriptions, p. 17, fn. i. 

22 bid. Ant., vol. XLII. p. 172, fn. 29. 
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gupta II. the latter should have been mentioned in the inscription, and 
the proper place for him was in line 29 after Samiidragupta, considering 
the way the Gupta genealogy is given here and in the subsequent records 
of the family. And we cannot imagine for a moment that Hari.scna 
himself cook the initiative in the matter, ignoring the ruling monarch 
altogether, or. as Fleet would have it, alluding to him at the fag end of 
the eulogy as somebody non-essential. The inscription belongs to Samu- 
dragupta himself, and it refers itself to an earlier part of his reign. This 
IS indicated by the absence of any reference in it to his having performcrl 
the Asvamedha sacrifice, known from other .sources. 

R. C,H. ClIMABRA 



Fresh Evidence for Dandin’s Composition of 
Kalapariccheda 

The following verse of Rljasckhara as quoted in the Sarngadhara- 
paddhati' of i ^63 A.C. is well known: — 

?r?it 5 it%g 11 

riie verse, while grouping together a number of trios, brings to light 
the composition by Danthn of three major works. 

As only two major works, viz. the Dasakumaracarita" and the 
Kauyaddrsti, ' have been actually available as traditionally ascribed to 
Dandin, scholars have been variously exerting their ingenuity to find 
out the third work by Dandin. 

In this direction, Chandoviciti referred to in Kavyddarsa 1 . 12 — 

was suggested by eminent scholars like Peterson’ and Jacobi to be 
an independent obsolete work on Prosody composed by Dandin him- 
self, while others like Keith'’ granted the possibility of the same being 
a mere chapter, now obsolete, of the Keivyadarsa. Neither of these 
views IS tenable now because it has been established that Dandin 
here evidently mentions Chandoviciti not as a work of his own com- 
position but merely as a science (Vidya) of Metrics in general, or as 
promulgated by Pihgala in his Chandah-sfitra, with reference to which 
the word is found to be used in literature since time immemorial, c,g. 
in Kautilya's Arthasasfra (I. 3. i),“ in Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhtta 

1 Bonibay Sanskrit Scries No. ^7^ Verse No 17^. 

2 The arguments advanced by K. P. Trivedi, G. }. Agashc anti others for 
rejecting Dandm’s authorship to tlie Dasakimiaracanta are no more considered 
to be worthy of consideration. 

3 References in this paper are to the Lahore edition (Samvat 1990) of the 
KavyTidarsa. 

4 Intro, to DaSakumaracitrita, Bombav, 1891, p. 5. 

3 History of Sanskrit Literature^ *0-28, p. 296. 

6 ^ =^r!rr fg’ 
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(CIV. 64)/ etc." Two chapters" in Bharata’s Natyasastra dealing 
with metres, too, are entitled Chandoviciti. Tluis there is no justi- 
fication for regarding Dandin’s allusion here to he to a work of that 
name of his own composition. 

Pischel, mainly on the ground of the occurrence at Kavyadarsa 
II. 226 and 362 of the vcr.se 

sUffsITTfiT I 

*TclT II 

traced originally at Mrcchakatika I. 3^, made a rash and wild con- 
jecture that Dandin was the real author of the Mrcchakatika which 
along witli tlie Dasak»mdracarita and the Kavyadarsa made up tlie 
required number of Dandin’s works. No sane scholar entertained 
PischcTs conjecture, although he himself continued to cling to it even 
suksequcntly.’" In fact, Dandin’s elaborate discussion {Kavyadarsa II. 
226-23^)" on the first half of the verse unmistikably shows that it 

8 Vide, for instance, Kedaiabhatu’s Vrttaratnakam VI. 3 ( . . . 

n) Narayanabliatta commenting on this passage says 
Even previously, commenting on II. 11, Narayana- 
bhatta makes an allusion to Chandovicitt — 

9 Viz., XIV and XV in the Kavyanulla edition and XV and XVI in the 
Kashi Sanskrit Scries edition. It is 10 the Chandovictli section of the Natyasastra 
tV) which Subandhu refers in the V asamdatta. 

10 Dte orientaUschen Litcraturen, p. 206, as mentioned in Keith’s Classical 

Sanskrit Literature, edition, p. 67, fn. i. 

1 1 rUTtS?rTfJI 5T¥r: I 

%tq%JTR q>sq^: i w vriff ^ ii 

qt 5^ ?T*T f^fq i qrfTTJftfrT ^ ?Ttsfq giq; gijr: ii 

i ^ ?T«rT ii 

rffq^l? qmiqfs?r q;: i =q g’^Wgca=^qrf II 

vr,5 i g?q ^ sq^isi^ 5n??r: ii 



1 16 hresh hvidence for Dnndw\s (lomposttton of Kalaparicchcda 

IS furnished by him not as a fresh illustration of his own composition 
but as an already popular old citation which some of his predecessors 
liad wrongly regarded as an example of Upamd while really it con- 
tained Utpreksa. burtlKT, the verse has lately been traced also 
in two of the thirteen Trivandrum plays, viz. the Carudatta (I. 19) 
and the Bdlacarita (I. 15), which, too, nothing less than the Mrccha- 
kaiika, will have to be ascribed to Dandin if Pischel’s line of argu- 
ment were acceptetl. 

A mutilated and anonymous prose romance discovered and pub- 
hshed'“ from the South about 25 years ago under the title Avanii- 
MindiiriLiUl)d, guessed from the title of its broken metrical digest 
A udnthitndiirthaihasara discovered and published simultaneously, has 
been ascribed by its editor^*^ to Dandin on the basis of some evidence 
gathered from the prologue to the digest and partly because it deals with 
the same story as the Puruaplthikd of the Dasaknmdracarita. The as- 
crijnion has been accepted by some scholars, many'^ of whom are inchn- 
etl, rather than to declare the Auantistindarlkutha as the ret|uisite third 
work by Dandin, to substitute it in place of the Pfiruaplthikd of the 
Ddsakuniardcanta which they suspect to be fabricated. A number of 
scholars/ *’ liowexer, have challenged the ascription on very solid 
grounds and the question still remains uncertain. A final solution 
IS likely when the entire text of the AvdntiSMndarikathd, already 
announced to ha\e been recovered^'’ by M. Ramaknshna Kavi in 
Madras prior to 1937, is printed an! made available to scholars. 
However, it is least likely to be conducive to the settlement of the 
requisite third work since the Katbd, even if it finally proved to be 
a composition by the celebrated Dandin himself, could only replace 
the whole or a portion (viz. the P/lrvaplthikd) of the extant Ddsa- 
kH 7 ndrdcartta. 

12 Daksinabharati Series No. j. Madias, 1924. Vide also Madras Trien- 
?ital Odtdlogtic (1019-22), R. No. 3454. 

1^ M. Raniakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatlia Sastri. 

14 'E.g., K. V. Lakshmana Rao m Vividhafnafiaoistdra (Marathi journal), 
vol. LIV, No. 8. 

15 E.g., Keith: HSL., p. 29^) and Preface, p. xvi, S. K. De in IHQ., vol. I, 
pp. ff. and vol. Ill, pp. 394 ff.. and others. 

16 As stated by M. Krishiiamachauar in his Classical Sanskrit Literature, 
Madras, 19^7. p. 458. 
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Of late, however, scholars have brought to 
passages from IMioja’s Srngaraprakdsa: — 

(i) 


light the following 


— Prakfisa VII 


(ii) 

— Prakasa IX 

which reveal that Dandin had composed a Dui.sandhanakdvya, which 
IS now almost lost to us and probably dealt per its double meanings 
in identical verses throughout with the stories of the Rdmdyana and 
the Mdhdbhdrata respectively and also served as a model for the ex- 
tant later Dvisiimlhandkavyds of Dhanahjaya and Kaviraja. Al- 
though Dandin’s Dvisdndhdnahduya, from which a verse 

IS also found cited in the Srhgdraprakd!sd, still remains to be bodily 
recovered, scholars have provisionally accepted it as the requisite third 
work by Dandin, and the current view‘d of a majority of scholars 
these days is inclined to identify Dandm’s three works mentioned 
by Rajasekhara wither, the Kavyadarsa, 2. the Dasaktirndracarita in the 
old bulk or with its Pdrvaplthikd replaced by rhe Avantisttnddrlkathd, 
and the Du/sdndhanakduya, 

However, there still remains in the field of the controversy one 
more work, independent or sectional, viz. the Kdldpdricchcda, regard- 
ing w'hich a final decision has not yet been reached. From Kdvyd- 
cldr'sa HI. 17 I — 




it is quite evident that Dandin refers to this Knldpariccheda as a 
projected composition of his own. While some scholars long ago 
suggested it to be either a lost independent wwk to form the missing 
third w'ork by Dandin or only a missing part of the Kavyddarsa, 
many still doubt if Dandin really lived to carry out his said literary 
pledge and the Kaldpariccheda was actually composed at all at any 
time. P. V. Kane says^ *^'* He refers to a Kaldpariccheda^ 


17 Keith: HSL., Preface, p. xvi, Footnote 5, and others. 

18 Htstory of Alaiikdra Literature, pp. XXII-XXIV. 
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which he contemplated writing, probably as a part of his Kiivyadarsa 

or as an independent work ** “ Some took the 

Kalapariccheda as the third work. Whether Dandin ever wrote a 
Kaldpariccheda (whicli was only contemplated when he wrote the 
Kavyadarsa), whctlicr it was an independent work and whether Raja- 
sekhara knew of any such work as a Kalapariccheda by Dandin arc 
points that rr(.|inre to be established before the Kalapariccheda 
can be fastened upon as Dandin*s third work/’ Keith grants' the 
possibility of the Kalapariccheda being a chapter of the Kavyadarsa, 
but in this respect places it only on the level of the really never extant 
Chandoviciti of Dandin. 

My main aim in this paper is to furnish a fresh and strong evidence 
to show that the said Kalapariccheda was definitely composed, ^nd 
Dandin’s pledge in this respect did not remain unaccomplished. 

jagaddhara (between A.C. 1300 and 1400)“" in his commentary 
on the Malatlmadhava^^ cites at least six technical passages under 
Dandin’s name. OI these, only three are directly traceable in the 
Kavyadarsa as shown below : — 

(i) ...?l5T, 3^T?;?TT »I”T: 

I ?TJTr4I ^15475:%: 11 ’ ?%!••• 

— P. 8, com. on I. lo. 

The citation is located at Kavyadarsa I. 76 with v- 1 . 
for . 

(ii) ...?^?a^TqrR. I 5434 ^ mfjfr:’ ff?T I 

— P. 1 1, com. on 1 . II. 

The citation is from Kavyadarsa II. 234. 

(iii) ...^f4%'?T^ »T4r?t f=4 44% ? ) I 

4t4m43t»ITci: I 4 I 

— P. 103, com. on IX. 10. 

Cf. Kavyadarsa II. 51 — 

4 %Sr44^ 4 ^4rf4^4Tfq' 4T I 

344r^4TT4T4f ^ II 

19 HSL., p. 296. 

20 Vklc P. K. Goble’s papers on the date of this Jngaddhara in ]UB., vol. 
pt. 2, pp. ii6'r25» and in JSVOl, vul. IV, pp. 71-73. 

21 References in this paper are to NSP fifth edition of 1926. 
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The remaining three citations which could not be traced by me in 
the Kavyadarsa arc as follows ; — 

(iv) ...ff •5fKfer?T I 

— ‘3%'Tt'?: I 9rf^T%q'5T«’iT??I ll’ ffcTl 

— P. I , com. on I. I etc. 

(v) ...w^qr qcafefw TT ?Tcfftr: 

^ qqrfq'Ti I slfqsqWqi^ =q ■mfJTsiTqcqq^q =q 11’ ffq 1 

— P. 8, com, on I. 10. 

(vi) ...fqfT^: ^nqsqrf^^Hrqr^q: I 51 ^ sqr^qr qrqt fqfT^qrqt 1 'i 3 [^q 

a^*Tqwi?r?qg^H i «? 5 [T 5 — ‘vmt- ^r?qt qrqV i f^%- 

fq^' qwr: SI^I% xt^t: h’ 

— P, 14, com. on qTqqrgq?:: qrq 

^iqq^, subsequent to I. 18. 

As tlie citations in the last three extracts above cannot be located 
in any current recension of the Kavyadarsa, some scholars might be 
inclined to regard them as unreliable and to attribute a gross 
error or confusion to Jagaddhara in respect of them. But probably it 
would be undue and unfair on our part to go to this extent. Standard 
old commentators of Jagaddhara ’s learning and achievements are not 
expected to furnish wrong or unauthentic citations. Most of their 
citations are duly traceable to their alleged sources and if .some cannot 
be traced, the natural conclusion should rather be that the versions 
of the sources available to us arc imperfect. In the case of Jagaddhara, 
too, most of his citations under the names of Bharata, Amara, Medinl- 
kara, etc. are duly located in the Natyasastra, the Amarakosa, the 
MedinlkoU, etc. Even his three citations under Dandin’s name®® 

22 In his commentary on the Venisamhara (I. i), JagafWhar.i circs two pas- 
sages, one anonymously and tlie other explicitly under Dandin’s name, which 
arc located in the Kavyada'^Ja at II. 221 and 23^ respectively. Vide NSP eighth 
edition of 1935, p. 2: — 

qisraw; I ^ 

ai w Tcftcff «pi?^ ?n g gqgeff firgg' « it: ii’ ffq 

fifsqsr^B: i eWT ^ ITqf Sinft | 

s«rs?i^ ?rro?i: \C 5^ 1 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1948. 
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in the above extracts (i) to (iii) are duly traceable in the Kdvyadarsa. 
If tliosc in extracts Mv) to (vi) arc not found in the Kdvyadarsa, we 
should rather explain rlie situation by the probability that the entire 
original bulk of rhe Kavyadarsa has not come down to us, as is the 
case with several other old works that were not in regular currency 
of old gurus and paihasalas, or that Dandin also wrote some additional 
works. 

If we make such provisions and concede that Jagaddhara’s MS 
of rhe Kdvyadarsa had some additional matter, then we can with some 
eHoris accommodate the two citations in extracts (iv) and (v) above some- 
where in the extant chapitrs of the Kdvyadarsa, too. Thus the cita- 
tion in extract (iv), which purports to declare a usual dosa in poetry 
to obtain the status of an alankdra under special circumstances, can 
he inserted, in the course of the treatment of the fault Ekdrtha, just 
after Kdvyadarsa III. i^6 or 13^!. the full reading of the insertion 
being something like — 

followcil by an illustrative verse. 

The citation qiqqq=qif etc. in extract (v) is traced in Vainana’s 
Kdvyalahk’drasfttra in the Vrtti on HI. 2.2 ( ) and 

is also cited anonymously and discussed by Mamniata in Kdvya- 
prakdsa VllI in the course of his rejection of ten Arthagunas. Vama- 
na’s commentator Gopendratippabhupala, who flourishcd^^ after the 
15th century, in his remark WtrT etc. 

in the Kamadhenn seems to impose the authorship of this verse on 
Viimana himself and old scholars like Durga Prasada Dviveda,** too, 
ascribe it to Vamana himself. Still the citation of the verse under 
Oandin s name by jagaddhara who flourished about two centuries 
earlier than Gopcndratippabhup.lla very strongly challenges this view, 
which is probably based on no other fact than that the verse is found 
in Vamana’s work. Vamana is accustomed to furnish such verses 

in his Vrtti, many times with the remark or gsjT = 71 f: or 

3nd they appear to be quotations as P. V. Kane 

23 P. V. Kane: HJL, p. L. 

24 Vide his Aiinotation.s on Sahttyadarpana, Vlll, NSP fifth edition of 1931, 
pp. 464-465. 
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rightly observes. ■ ' Thus wc may regard the verse etc., 

too, as quoted by Vamana from some earlier rhetorician who may be 
Dandin himself as suggested by Jagaddhara’s citation. Although it 
is not easy to accommodate the verse in the extant recension of the 
Kavyadarsa, it may be somehow inserted in the course of the treat- 
ment of the guna Ojas, probably after 1 . 83. 

With 110 stretch of imagination, however, can the citation in 
extract (vi) above be accommodatetl anywhere in the Kavyadarsa^ at 
any rate in its current chapters. The citation means : “Sahara, 
Kutuni, Dasi, persons excommumcatecl by (injunctions of ancient) 
legal codes, Vita, CetT, etc. are always to be regarded as external 
characters in a Prakarana.” It evidently concerns the treatment of 
the Prakarana type of drama and the current extent of the Kavya* 
darsa nowhere enters the field of dramaturtry. 

ZJ.1 

Consequently, to justify this citation by Jagaddhara under Dandm*s 
name we have to assume that Dandin also wrote an additional trea- 
tise, either in the form of an independent work or as a section, now 
obsolete, of the Kavyadarsa itself, wherein he, among other topics, 
also dealt with dramaturgy. Kalapariccheda is exactly a treatise with 
such a scope. Its subject matter is Sixty-four Kalas or Arts and Crafts 
which include Natya and Sainglta (i.e. Gita, Vadya and Nrtya). 

Altiiough some of the ancient enumerations of the Sixty-four 
Kalas allot the fourth position to Niitya, their first three being Gita, 
Vadya and Nrtya, and a lew place it still further, Dandin’s enumera- 
tion of the same is likely to have commenced with Natya itself. Vide 
Kavyadarsa III. 169-171 — 


Here Dandin first proposes to furnish only a slight treatment 
(i.e. by way of illustration only) of the fault Kalavirodha or Con- 


^5 HAL. p. XLVIII. 
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trarincss to Kald, He then simply illustrates two sorts of Kaldvirodha, 
viz. Ndtyakaldvirodha and GHakaldvirodha. Natyakalavirodha 
occurs when, for instance, fury and wonder arc depicted as permanent 
emotions of the sentiments Vira and ^rhgara respectively. Gita-- 
kalavirodha occurs when, for instance, all the seven musical accents 
arc stated to l>e employed synchronously in a scientific musical 
performance. In this manner, says Dandin finally, should be well 
discerned all the respective eases of Contrariness to the Sixty-four 
Kaldy, as regards tliesc Sixty-four KaldSy their exhaustive treatment 
would appear in the Kalapariccheda, 

The prominence given by Dandin to Natya^^ among the Sixty- 
four Kalhs would be clear enough from the foregoing. We should 
thus naturally expect an exhaustive treatment ol Dramaturgy in his 
Kalapariccheda and can therefore most safely assign Jagaddhara’s 
citation etc.) under Dandin’s name in extract (vi) 

above to tliis very Kaldpariccheda^\ 

Thus Jagaddhara’s testimony^ while urging a thorough scholarly 
search for a perfect recension of the Kdvyddarsa^ makes a 
very strong case for the existence at some stage of Dandin’s 
Kalapariccheda. As it is not insisted to grant an independent status 
to this Kalapariccheda, wliich may have been only a subscc]ucnt 
chapter of the Kavyddarsa itself, its existence thus established need 
not be taken to controvert the current view of scholars regarding 
Dandin ’s three works. 


Sadashiva L. Katre 


26 In thib light, the reading of Kdvyd- 

darsa 111. 162 may be suspected to be a corruption of 

27 In the light of this discussion, we may now take Dandin as referring to 
this very Kalapariccheda, and not to Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra, in Kavyddarsa I. 31 

I ). Contrast P. V. Kane: HAL,, p. 
XXIII, and others, who compare this passage with Bhamaha*$ Kdvydlahkdra I. 24 



Commerce and Industry in the Pre-Mughal Period 

It is not easy for a man of the twentieth century to gauge and form 
a correct estimate of the actual dangers, difficulties, and hardships in- 
volved in the industrial and commercial activities of the mediaeval age. 
It was an age when there was no electricity, no railroad, no steam-going 
vessel, and no rapid transmission of intelligence by a regular postal system 
of the present day. Means of locomotion and transport were extremely 
slow, and merchandise could be conveyed from one place to another only 
by means of bullock-carts, horses or boats. Hence, commodities, which 
can now be safely transmitted in two or three d.iys, then required at 
least a month and that also fraught with innuniePable obstacles. Roads 
were not only few in number and poor in quality but also infested with 
thieves and robbers of cvety' description who waited in ambush to pounce 
upon the innocent merchants in any opportune moment and bolted away 
with whatever they could secure in money and goods. Sea provided no 
better protection, as Dr. Hallam .says, “A pirate in a well -.armed quick 

sailing vessel, must feel the enjoyments of his exemption from control 

more exquisitely than any other free booter; and darting along the bosom 
of the ocean, under the impartial radiance of the heavens, m.iy deride the 
dark concealments and hurried flights of the forest robber. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a rich vessel was never secure from 
attack, and neither, restitution nor punishment of the criminals was to 
be obtained from Governments, who sometimes feared the plunderer 
and sometimes connived at the offence.”* 

Such was the condition of the age which we arc going to survey, and 
when inspite of these serious handicaps merchants were found cons- 
tantly plying in different ports of India with rich cargoes, it is due to 
the allurement of a good profit which was then much higher than this 
age of keen competition and which was sufficient to cover the risks and 
losses entailed en-routc. 

India was known from very ancient times to be one of the richest 
and most prosperous countries in the whole world, on whom “nature had 
poured forth her choicest gifts with the most partial profusion.” Her 


I 


Dr. Henry Hallam, The Middle Ages, p. 625. 
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immense wealth in the shape of precious stones, pearls, gold and silver, 
her profuse productions in ordinary commodities of consumption like 
nee, wheat, cotton, sugarcane and spices, and her manufacture of the 
rare and fine articles of luxury attracted merchants from different parts 
of the globe even long hefoie the Christian era. It was from this country 
that the Phoenician pilots of king Solomon’s fleets took away “gold, 
silver, ivory, apis and peacocks. Under the Ptolemies the Egyptians 
penetrated even into the interior of this country and plied their vessels 
,is far .IS P.ii.iliputr.i. f he magnitude of the commercial activities bet- 
ween liidi.i .md Rome is (juite apparent from the following words of 
Pilin', who s.iys, “in no year docs India dram our Empire of less than 
five hundred and fifty millions of sesterces (.ihout ^ i , 4 oo,otxj), giving 
h.uk her own wares m exch.inge, which are sold at fully one hundred 
times their prime cost.” ' 

-Such commerci.il activities (>f India with foteion countries continued 

ID 

111 one loiin or other, ihrou|j;hoiit the later period, and in the Muham- 
niadan periotl, too, we find .ships laden with rich merchandise anchoring 
at her coasts, d he matter is lullv borne out by foreign testimony 
although the coiiteinporarv Muhammadan historians arc generally reticent 
on the .subject. 

During the Pre Mughal period both internal and external trade con- 
tinued in all the important centres o[ th.c country, of course, with inter- 
ruptions at times owung to misrule, civil war, and internal revolts. 
Articles of luxury as well as of every day consumption used to be sup 
plied Irom one place to another according to demand and facilities of 
transport available; aiul the foreign merchants also used to visit the 
important marts or emporiums to purchase their commodities from the 
re.spcctive dealets. l:\ccpt at sea coasts, business-centres were generally 
found along the banks of the navigable risers like the Ganges and the 
famuna tivough which provrsions might be carried on by boats, even 
to long distances. Articles were also despatclicd by land routes but it 
depended on various factors, viz., the nature of conveyance available, 
distances to be covered, general condition^ of the roads and their safety. 
Commerce with foreign countries like Arabia, Pcisia, and Turkey went 
oil bv land route through the North-western passes as well as by sea. 

2 R. H. Majur, hidui in the t^th Centu'y. p. li. 
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But sea borne trade played a more dominant part and the bulian ports, 
both in the north and the south, were visited bv merchants of various 
countries of the world. 

BengaL Among the most important commercial centres of Northern 
India Bengal stands m the forefront. Its alluvial soil watered by the Gan- 
ges and Its offshoots has ever proved to be fertile with a consct|uent abun- 
dance of nature’s gifts, and here merchants came from diverse countries 
to partake of her bounty. In order to review its commercial im['K)rtancc 
It is first of all necessarv' to be acquainted with its natural products. 
Mahtian, an interpreter attached to the Chinese envoy Cheng Ho, who 
came to Bengal in iqo6 A.D., says, “They (Bengalis) have two crops of 
rice a year. There is also a peculiar kind of rice, whose gram is long, 
wiry, and red. Wheat, sesamum, all kinds of pulse, millet, ginger, mus- 
tard, onions, hemp, quash, brinjals, and vegetables of many descriptions 
grow there m abundance. Their fruits are also many, viz., plantain, 
the jack- fruit, mangoes, pomegranates, sugarcane, granulated sugar, white 

sugar, and various candied and preserved fruits Not having any tea, 

they offer their guests the betel-nut in its place. He made men- 
tion also of mulberry tree and silkworms. 

Among the local inanulactures he mentions six kinds of fine cotton 
fabrics (muslin), silk handkercliiefs and caps, embroidered with gold, 
painted ware, basins, cups, steel, knives, scissors, and “a white paper 
from the bark of a tree which is smooth and glossy like a deer’s skin.” 

The country which produced sucii a variety of provisions and articles 
of manufacture cannot but be an important commercial centre, and many 
of its inhabitants were engaged in trade with foreign countries in their 
own ships. Its chief cxjxirts were rice, sugarcane, sugar, ginger, miller, 
sesamum, silken stuffs and other sundry goods. About a century after 
Barbosa, a Portuguese, and Varthema, a native of Bologne, visited Bengal 
and both of them substantially corroborated Mahuan about the rich pro- 
ducts of Bengal and the flourishing condition of its trade with foreign 
countries. Varthema says, “This country abounds more in grain, flesh 
of every kind, in great quantity of sugar, also of ginger, and of great 
abundance of cotton, than any country in the world. And here there 
arc the richest merchants I ever met with. Fifty ships are laden every 


3 IRAS ., 1895, p. 531. 
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year in this place with cotton and silk stnff These same stuffs go 

through all Turkey, through Syria, through Persia, through Arabia Felix, 
through Ethiopia arui through all India. There arc also here very great 
merchants in jewels which come from other countries.’*^ 

Barbosa, too. made mention of cotton, white sugar, sugarcane, ginger, 
preserves u( ginger, oranges, lemons, long pepper, and different kinds of 
fine and delicate sniffs. Me also spoke of the extensive trade which Bengal 
did with other parts of India, and Ceylon, the Indian Archipelago, 
y\rahia, Persia, Abyssinia and so on. About the ships on which the 
merchants earned on their trade he said that some were of the same 
pattern as those of Mecca, and others of the Chinese build which they 
called j uncos, — the latter were very large and earned large cargoes.*' 

I he natural effect of .such an ample produce in the ncce,ssaries of life 
was cheapness throughout the country which is corroborated by all the 
foreign travellers visiting Bengal during the period under our review. Ibn 
Batuta, the Moorish traveller, who came here, about sixty years before 
Mahuan, said, “1 never saw a country in which provisions were so 
cheap. I there saw one of the religious of the west, who told me ,that 
he had brought provisions foi himself and his family for a whole year 
with eight dirhems ' (about 24 shillings).^’ That the cost of living was 
extremely cheap and the people well off were corroborated by the sub- 
sec|iient testimony of Barbosa and Varthema. 

Sind. It had .several ports of importance where ships anchored with 
cargoes from Persai and .some other foreign countries.' Among its most 
important sea ports Deval occupied a prominent place. It was famous 
for abundance of fishes w'hich were dried for consumption in the interior 
of the country and for export to other places. Among other articles of 
export were wheat, barley, cotton, cloth, and horses to different parts of 
India. Of the imports rice, sugar, sugarcane, timber, planks and some 
spices came here from other parrs of India bv sea. The importance of 
this port as the centre of trade between Ormuz and Cambay had been 
emphasised upon by all Arab historians.^ 

4 The itenerary of Varthema tr. by J. W. Jones with a di.scoursc on Varthema 
nntl liK travels in Southern India by R. C, Temple (1928), p. 79. 

5 Duarte Barbosa, vol. ii, pp. 135-148. 

6 Lees, The travels of Ibn Batuta, p. 104. 

7 Lccs, Ibn Batuta, p. 102-103. 8 Barbosa, vol. i, pp. 105- 107. 
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Gujarat, On account of its great wealth, natural resources, and manu- 
factures it had been of great commercial value from time immemorial. 
Its coasts were known to the ancient Alexandrian merchants. Wassaf 
described it as a rich, prosperous, and populous country with excellent 
cultivations in grapes and cotton.'' Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 
also spoke highly of its extensive cotton cultivation and said that the cotton 
trees of this place grew full six paces in height, attaining to an age of 
twenty years. But cotton of those old trees was not good for spinning 
but could only be used for quilting or stuff-beds. Up to twelve years, 
of course, they produced spinning cotton of good quality. Pepper, 
ginger, wheat, great millet, chick peas, and indigo also grew here in 
abundance. 

Among the articles of manufacture were cushions, embroidered with 
gold of very fine quality and “beautiful mats in red and blue leather, 
exquisitely inlaid with figures of birds and beasts, and skilfully embroider- 
ed with gold and silver wire. 

The above commodities along with carnclians, spikenard, tutiya, 
borax, opium and skins of various animals, such as, goat, buffalo and uni- 
corns etc. formed the subject of export to foreign countries like Ambia, , 
Persia, Indian Archipelago and China. But this place was extremely 
notorious for pirates of desperate nature. So, here merchants had to load 
and unload their cargoes with great caution and at great risks.’'' 

On the Gujerat coast both Broach mid Cambay were important ports. 
Cambay, which was twelve miles in circuit was specially famous for 
indigo. Barbosa’s description of the various kinds of manufacture of this 
place deserves careful notice. He said that the place was rich in supplies 
and many rich Hindu and Muhammadan merchants lived here. Many 
“craftsmen of mechanic trades in cunning work” of different kinds, “as 
in Flanders,*’ were to be found in great number. Silk cloth, coloured 
velvets of inferior quality, velvety satins and taffetics, thick carpets, 
woven cotton fabrics, fine and coarse, white and coloured, extensive ivory 
work of \ctry delicate nature “in inlaid work” as well as “in turned 
articles” such as, bangles, chessmen, dice, chessboards and sword-hilts 
were done here with great skill. Very beautiful ivory bed-steads, and 
beds of many kinds — black, yellow, blue, and red, — false stones, imitation 

9 Wassaf-Elliot, iii, pp. 31-32. 10 Yule, Marco Polo, vol. ii, pp. 392-39^}. 
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pearls, fine quilts, and “testers of beds finely worked and painted, and 
quilted articles'’ could also be had in plenty.’^ Among its other pro- 
duces spikenard, lac, myrobolans and silk need special mention. 

The chief exports of tins ])!acc were indigo, hide, silk, various kinds 
of cloth, blankets, lae, and luvrobolan, whereas its imports were gold, 
silver, and copper. Maico Polo was satisfied to see the good nature of 
the people and the salciy of tlic port.^*" 

Pultcat, It bad a very neb trade, both import and export, of diverse 
articles and with countries far and near; musk, rubies, and spinel rubies 
of good quality were imported from Pegu. Copper, quicksilver, ver- 
milion, rose water, .ind Jvlecca velvets were among other commodities of 
us import bom foreign countries. Printed cotton cloths of this place were 
of superior quality and they were particularly liked in Gujrat, the Malabar 
coast and in foreign countries like Malacca, Pegu and Sumatra.^ * 

Vijayanagara . — In us palmy days the Vijayanagara Empire roughly 
extended from the rungabhadra and Kiishna on the north, to the Indian 
Ocean on the south, the east and tlie west as well were bounded by the 
sea. Ihc capital of the empire which bore the same name was an im- 
portant centre ol commerce, and Abdiir Ra/zaqiic, Nicolo Conti,, Barbosa, 
Varthema and Pacs, all speak of us great trade and prosperity. The very 
fact that “all the inhabitants of this country, l)oth tliose ol: exalted rank 
and of an inlenor class, down to the arti/ans of the bazar, wear pearls, or 
rings adorned witli precious stones, in then* ears, on their necks, on their 
arms, in the upper part of the hand, and on the finger,”'^ shows that the 
people were sufiiciciuly well off to purchase ihe’se costly articles. If the 
common people would have been poor, these must have been out of 
reach for them. In the capital city precious stones were brought from 
Pegu, and Ceylon, pearls and sced-pcarls from Ormuz and Kail, and 
inferior brocades from Chinn and Alexandria. Among its other im- 
poraxl articles were copper, cjuicksilver, vermilion, saffron, rose water, 
opium, sandal and aloe wood, camphor, and musk. Among spices pepper 
was in great demand which wa.s met with by the Malabar merchants.’^ 

11 Barbosa, vol. I, pp. 135-142 

12 Yule, Alarco Polo, li, p. 498: Nicolo Conti, p. 20; Nikitin, p. 19; Santo 
Stefano, p. 9. 

13 Barbosa, vol. ii, pp. 129-132. 

14 Abdur Razzaque, p. 26. 


15 Barbosa, vol. i, p. 203. 
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Bidar. After Kulbarga it was the capital of the Bahniani empire for 
about a century. It was famous from ancient times for a kind of damas- 
cened work known as the Bidri ware, whose ground-work was a com- 
position of copper, lead and tin, on which gold and silver ornaments 
were laid. This city was a great mart of internal trade. Athnasius 
Nikitin, a Russian merchant, who visited it In 1470 A.D. said that its 
trade consisted of horses, cloths, silks, and all sorts of other merchandise; 
and we know, on the same authority tliat no commerce with any foreign 
country was carried on here, only Indian goods were sold and purchased.*’' 

The names of Surat, Thana, Chaiil, Goa, Calicut, and Dabhol in the 
Ratnagiri District deserve special mention as important centres of trade m 
those days. 

We need not go further into the details of trade of each place, but 
from a perusal of all the available sources we arc in a position to form an 
idea of the extensive commerce which India carried on with foreign 
countries during the Pre-Mughal period. The very fact that the king- 
dom of Vijayanagara alone had about 300 ports within its jurisdiction is 
a sufFicient proof of this assertion.*' We find that the whole coast line 
of India on the cast, west and south was interspersed by a chain of sea- 
ports. As we have seen above, export and import consisted both in agri- 
cultural produce and articles of manufacture including those of luxury. 
Among the agricultural produce different kinds of spices, cotton, rice, 
wheat, sugarcane, aromatic roots, indigo, mymbolans etc. and among 
the commodities of manufacture fine muslin, silken goods, caps embroi- 
dered with gold, cups, knives, scissors, fine buckrams, blankets, eni' 
broidered cushions, hides, ivory works, large bed-steads of fine workman- 
ship and other sundry articles were found to have been exported from 
different parts of India to far off foreign countries. Among the prin- 
cipal commodities of imports by different seaports were gold, silver, 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, rubies, musk, scarlet cloth, coral, saffron, 
rose water, opium, velvets, pearls, camphor, and sandal wood etc. 

Generally the ruling heads did not allow export of gold, silver, copper, 
diamonds, rubies and pearls. Hence do we find so much accumulation 
of wealth in the form of these precious articles both in the north and in 

16 India in the i^th century — Travels of Nikitin, p. 12. 

17 Alxlur Razzacjuc, p. 22. 
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the south. It was the vast treasures of the south more than anything 
else chat attracted Allaudchn to lead an expedition in that far off un- 
explored country, — as Professor Aiyengar |X)ints out, to make it the milch 
cow for the gold. Idis ambition was amply rewarded, and he received an 
abundant cpiantity of pearls, gold, jewels and silvers which only 
intoxicated him for further invasions of this wealthy country. The 
following lines of Masalik-ul Absar of Shahabuddin is interesting as 
direct evidence of non-exportation of gold from India, he says, “As re- 
gards India that country has not exported gold into other countries for 

the last three thousand years’^ and whatever has entered it has never 
come out again. Merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure 
gold into India, and to bring back in exchange commodities of herbs and 
gums.'*' 

Organization of commmerce 

Trade both by land and sea was carried on by the Hindu and Muham- 
madan merchants alike. Among the Hindu merchants the banias of 
Gujrat and the Cliettis of tlie Coromandel coast were the most important, 
They lived througliout the countiy, in the north as well as in the south, 
wherever there was brisk commerce. Both of these classes of people were 
very rich, had shij>s of their own and sailed out to distant foreign coun- 
tries with cargoes in tlieir own vessels. The former established themselves 
even in Cochin, the Red-sea ports, and other distant places. Tlie latter 
generally spread over the vStraits, and the Archij>elago, leaving aside the 
the countrj^ west of India. Barbosa’s descriptions of these two classes 
of people deserve notice. About the Chcttis he says, “They are tawny 
men, almost white, and fat. The more part of them arc great merchants, 
and they deal in precious stones, seed pearls, and corals, and other valuable 
goods, such as gold and silver, either coined or to be coined. This 
is their principal trade, and they follow it because they can raise 
or lower the prices of such things many times; they are rich and 

respected; they lead a clean life They go naked from the waist up, 

and below gather round them long garments many yards in length, little 
turbans on their heads and long hair gathered under the turban. Their 

18 He is concct in what he says about India of the Muhammadan period, 
but he is no authority for the Hindu period. 

19 Elliot, III, p. 583. 
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beards are shaven, and they wear finger marks of ashes mixed with sandal- 
wood and saffron on their breasts, foreheads and shoulders. They have 
wide holes in their ears, into which an egg would fit, which arc filled 
with gold, with many precious stones; they wear many rings on their 
fingers, they are girt about with girdles of gold and jewellery and ever 
carry in their breast great pouches in which they keep scales and weights 
of their gold and silver coins and precious stones. Their sons also begin 
to carry them as soon as they are ten years of age, they go about chang- 
ing small coins. They are great clerks and accountants, and reckon all 
their sums on their fingers. They are given to usury, so much so that 
one brother will not lend to another a ceital,*® without making a profit 
thereby. They arc sober afid orderly in eating and spending. They speak 
a tongue which differs from that of Malabar as it is with the Castilians and 
Portuguese.” 

About the banias of Gujrat the same author says “This people cats 
neither flesh nor fish, nor anything subject to death; they slay nothing, 

nor are they willing even to sec the slaughter of any animal on the 

other hand, they are great usurers they arc tawny men, tall and well- 

looking, gaily attired, delicate and moderate in their food wheresoever 

they dwell they have orchards and fruit gardens and many water tanks 

wherein they bathe twice a day They grow very long hair, as women 

do with us, and wear it twisted up on the head and m.ide it a knot, and 
over it a turban, that they may keep it always held together; and in their 
hair they put flowers and other sweet-scented things.” They use to 
anoint themselves with white sandal wood mixed with saffron and other 

scents. They are a very amorous people and are much given to 

golden earrings set with many precious stones, rings on their fingers, and 
golden girdles over their clothes.”*^ 

The Muhammadan traders were found throughout the country and in 
good numbers. Their trade was extensive with foreigners in the cast as 
well as in the west of India. Among them Barbosa speaks of a particular 
class of merchants who were then inhabitants of Calicut and known as 
Pardesy, but formerly residents of other parts of the Deccan, Gujrat and 
foreign countries like Arabia and Persia. They were rich merchants 

20 A very small Portuguese coin of copper during the reign of D. Joao II 
(1481-1495). 

21 Barbosa, vol. i, pp, 111-113; vol. ii, pp. 71-73, 177. 
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possessing large sailing vessels of their own. Every year in the month 
of February they loaded ten or fifteen ships with pepper, ginger, carda- 
moms, cinnamon, canafistula, precious stones, seed pearls, myrobolans, 
tamarinds, musk, ambergris, rhiiburb, aloe wood, cotton cloths and por- 
celain, and sailed out to Aden, the Red-sca ports, and Mecca. After 
selling these articles they returned to Calicut from August to the middle 
of October of the same year, but during the return journey they came 
hack with tlieir ships laden with gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, 
coral, saffron, coloured camlets, and many other precious articles. This 
class of merchants flourished well before the settlement of the Portuguese 
in India, but with the settlement of the latter they dwindled away.^^ 

Overland trade in bulky goods, such as grain, was mainly in the hands 
of the people known as Banjaras, who carried their commodities from 
one |dace to another on pack oxen. 

State Industries 

We had above sufficient acquaintance with the manufactures of differ- 
ent places of India. The state gave liberal encouragement to industries, 
and moreover, as it required a great many articles including those of 
liixiirv for the use of the Royal family as well as distribution to the nobles 
and officers of high rank, it had to finance and maintain Karkhanas or 
workshops to get a steady and regular supply throughout the year. Of 
the state manufactory during the reign of Muhammad Tugblak Masalik 
savs that qiH) silk weavers were employed at Delhi to make stuffs of all 
kinds for the dresses and robes of honour and presents to the nobles; the 
emperor distributed 2ck),ocx) complete dresses annually — 100,000 in spring 
and lot), GOO in autumn. The spring dresses were mainly im}X)rted from 
Alexandria and those of the autumn, which were almost exclusively of 
silk, werr manufactured at Delhi; but some of them also came from 
China and Iraq. Five hundred manufacturers of golden tissues were 
engaged to weaver gold brocades for the Royal household and the 
nobility,^^ Feroj Tiighlak also spent large sums of money for the manu 
facturc of dresses, costly carpets, and the like. 

The Delhi empire showed visible signs of decline during the reign 
of Muhammad: Tugblak and the two distant provinces — Bengal and the 


22 Barbosa, vol, ii, pp. 76-77. 


23 Elliot, vol. Ill, pp. 356, 578, 
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Dcccan — were separated from it, and they established suzerainty of their 
own in the middle of the i-^th century. Once the centrifugal forces at 
work and the weakness of the central Government revealed, the provin- 
cial governors, one after the other, threw off the allegiance of the Central 
government and asserted their independence. Thus came into existence 
the independent kingdoms of Khandesh in 1388 A.D., Gujrat about 
1401 A.D., Jaunpur in 1399 A.D., and Malwa in 1401 A.D. Kashmir, 
Rajputana, Orissa and Vijayanagara had kings of their own. Moreover, 
the break up of the Bahmani empire towards the latter end of the 15th 
century brought in five independent kingdoms in the Deccan. The 
headquarters of them all must have been provided with factories of their 
own to meet the demands of their respective Royal households as well as 
of the customary distribution of dresses to the nobility and other officers 
of rank. Many factories were thus distributed throughout India, and 
in absence of any machinery, output was generally slow everywhere, 
necessitating the employment of a far larger number of men than it 
would have been the case with us at the present day. 

Thus after a careful perusal of all the above materials, we find that 
both industry and commerce flourished in our country in the period 
under review. There might have been occasional years of scarcity, but, 
on the whole, the country enjoyed prosperity and abundance. The 
large volume of trade and industry carried on throughout the length and 
breadth of the country undoubtedly {X)int out the employment of a good 
number of men, and hence was solved the bread problem of millions of 
people, even beside those who had to depend solely on the raw agricultural 
produces of lands. 


JoGiNDRA Nath Chowdhuri 



Kalidasa’s Treatment of Nature in Rtusamhara 

The rising Sun, the waning moon, the starry heavens, dancing pea- 
cocks, roaring lions, different seasons with their varying floral wealth and 
divergent characteristics — these produce certain impressions on man’s mind 
and are viewed differently hy different individuals. Kalidasa views the 
varied phenomena of nature as correlated parts of a whole and observes a 
unity underlying the manifest variety in nature, which is a necessary 
complement of life. This aspect is nowhere better revealed than in the 
KtHsamhara, wliich ilescribes the part which different phases of nature 
play in the efflorescence of love. 

The blazing summer scorches up the earth, and the hot blowing 
winds shrivelled up all animate and inanimate nature, spreading a pall of 
burning sand on the face of the earth.* The ponds run dry and are 
filled with mire and mud;" and there is everywhere scarcity of water, 
and all vegetation seems killed. Desolate looks the land with no green 
anywhere, no shoots and tendrils, no fruits and flowers.’* Fauna suffers 
equally with flora. Scorched by heat and thirsty, animals come out of 
their lairs and hiding spots in search of water.* Exhausted and weak,® 
they forget their natural eiiniity with one another : “ thus serpents have frogs 
squatting on them' and they themselves be safe m tbc shade of peacocks," 
lions stand near elephants, but do not strike,” monkeys run amock in the 
forest'” and cattle wander about hither and thither." Thus the life of 
fauna and flora arc alike rendered lethargic, though not brought to a 
standstill, so enervating is the dread summer. Yet it is not void of its 
bright side, for it sprouts up love. Breezy evenings, glorious moon- 
light,'* moonstones dripping water,'" precious stones radiating cool colour- 
ful lustre," pleasant baths m lotus ponds or under sprays, soothing 
sandalwood paste*’ wafting its sweet fragrance all round,’® inviting open 
terraces bathed m moonlight,'' intoxicants first sipped'® and then handed 

* The Roni.in numbers refer to the chapters and the ordinary numbers to 
the verses of the Rtusamhara. 
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over by lovely damsels, instrumental music o£ the Vina — these engen- 
der one emotion only — the emotion of love, which alone makes life 
worth living. In this relentless season, ladies adorn themselves with a 
simple necklace,^® with golden bangles and waistbands”^ and with anklets 
which jingle as they move about^* and dress themselves in white silk,";* 
thick garments being laid aside : they arc thus ParimitabhUsa and 

Parimitavesa. Irresistible arc their charms and everybody succumbs; in- 
deed even the moon, seeing them again and again as they lie in all their 
glory asleep on mansion tops after langorous sex-act, becomes sad and 
pales away towards dawn ! And no wonder love must thrive, for if 
this languishes like fauna and flora, life and with it nature will languish 
and may die. Here, then, is resuscitation planned through love which 
links up both man and nature. 

Varsa is the season far excellence for ,the growth and development of 
love. It is bahugunaramamya — delightful on account of its manifold 
good qualities; kaminicittahari — stealing the hearts of women; taruvita- 
palatdndm bdndhavah — the friend of trees and creepers; and lastly 
prdnindm prdnaddtd — the giver of life to the living This is a significant 
description, and it reveals the place which nature holds in the scheme 
of life — an aspect which is stressed at the very beginning, when it is 
described as the friend of lovers and vegetation. The advent of Varsa is 
described as the coming in of a great king in state with elephants in the 
form of clouds, flags and festoons in the form of flashes of lightning 
and martial music in the form of rumbling thunder.^* The most out- 
standing feature of the season is the presence of clouds of different 
kinds, the dance of peacocks,^*^ and the richness and variety of flora, 
and the season is thoroughly humanised, when it is described as a lover 
adorning his beloved with flowers. Some clouds glisten like antimony, 
some gleam like Kuvalaya flowers, while others hang low like the 
bosom of pregnant womcn'^ and are moved about by the breeze— ^adorned 
with rainbows, rumbling thunder and showering rains.^* And these 
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affect lovers/^"* steep the separated lovers in misery/’^' spread darkness over 
the earth, but light up the way for Ahhisarikas with their lightning, 
reunite angry lovers, and like a lover deck women with ornaments, 
with wreaths and with fragrance. Under the benign influence of this 
friend and life-giver, the earth decks herself with green verdure, lovely 
shoots and beautiful flowers and looks like a damsel in colourful gar- 
ments. Rivers and streams filled with muddy waters rush hither and 
thither, tearing down everything before them like amorous women, im- 
passioned and wicked. Forests seem horripilated with fresh greens, 
grazed by deer and with trees in blossom, filled with humming bces.*^ 
Adorned with Kadambaka and Ketakas m bloom and trees dancing in the 
breeze,^ ’ they breathe happiness. These and the glades filled with grazing 
deer drive man and woman love mad.*‘‘ Mountains with their rocky 
boulders washed clean and their sides adorned with foaming streams of 
necklaces, with peacocks dancing to the tunc of thunder madden the 
love lorn — a madness which is accentuated by the breeze, cool with rain 
drops and fragrant with the perfume of Nipa and Sarga and Arjuna 
and Ketaka^" and moaning m contact with vegetation and hum of bces,‘‘*‘ 
1 he grazing deer, the dancing peacocks and the elephants in rut only 
add to love’s longings.’^ Great is the floral wealth of the season : Nlpa, 
bargdj Arpina, Ketaka/^ kesara^ Kadamba, Kakubba,^"' Kuvalayaj^^^ and 
Yfithika '^ — these arc m plenty and womenfolk use them freely. Thus 
they adorn their hair with Kadamba, Kesara and Kctaka, their cars with 
the shoots of Kakubha and Arjuna,'"^ and, clad in white silk with their 
perfumed hair streaming down to the waist, with their breasts adorned 
with pearl necklaces and with their mouth fragrant with honey and their 
hearts filled with love — they madden mcn,*'^*^ Thus is Varsa presented, the 
giver of Prana to all alike; and in thus presenting him, there is through- 
out a process of humanisation. The season fulfills a great purpose — the 
enrichment of life and love, on which depends continuity of life : it is 
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Sarat glorifies this great and powerful emotion. Every phase of nature 
breathes feminine beauty and radiates love’s longings, thus carrying for- 
ward in a richer measure the function of Varsa. Tlic season comes with 
all the glories of womanhood, as the poet sees it. The ripe Salt corn is 
her body, the full-blown lotus is her face, the Kdsa flower is her raiment, 
the cackling of swans is the jingling of her anklets, Utpalas arc her 
glancing eyes. Bandhiikas are her coral lips and Kumudas are her 
ornaments.*"'^ The earth, adorned with these varied flowers, the night 
with the moon, streams with swans, ponds with lotus and lilies, forests 
with Saptacchadas and gardens with Mdlati flowers— each by itself 
and all together instill the longings of love in every heart, which is 
responsive to this tender emotion. The star spangled sky, freed of clouds 
and adorned with the moon, looks like the blue waters adorned with 
lotus and swans, and glistening like antimony,**^ possesses the glory of 
a king, fanned by chowrics in the form of clouds moving about, white 
like silver and conch shells and void of rainbows and lightnings and to 
which cranes do not fly up and which peacocks care not to look up.*^** 
The night like a woman clad in moonlight, decked with the flowers of 
stars and possessed of the face of the moon,*^^ the breeze blowing over 
trees laden with fruits and flowers and ponds full of lotus in blossom^® 
and thus rendered gentle and fragrant/*^ cultivated lands rich with corn 
and catt’e standing still and birds chirping, gardens fragrant with 
Sephdlika flowers and alive with the glancing eyes of the decr®^ the 
Koviddra tree like a woman with its waving hair of branches, hands of 
creepers, fingers of shoots and bees of lovers hovering about humming 
for honey, creepers bowed down with flowers glorious like woman’s 
hands, the freshly blossomed Navamdlika possessed of the charms of a 
woman’s smilc^’’ ponds with swans cackling and lotus in bloom^'** which 
at sunrise looks like the happy face of a woman by the side of her 
lover and pales away at sunset like the smile of a love lorn maid,^^ swans 
robbing woman of gait, lotus of her face, Utpalas of her eyes and waves 
her darting brows, rivers flowing, like impassioned woman with the 

54 III-26. 55 III-2, 5. 56 III-21. 

57 III-22. 58 III-12, 59 Ill-y. 

60 III-IO. 61 III-25, 22-. 62 IIhl6. 

63 111-14. 64 III-16. 65 III-II. 

67 III-23. 68 III-17. 
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Mekhala of ^aphari fish, Haras of cranes, Nitambas of banks,®®— whom 
do these not make lovc-mail ? And in this glorious setting are presented 
women with their rich , bosoms adorned with necklaces and Candana, 
slender waists with girdles of gold, feet with resounding anklets,^® stream- 
ing hair with Mdlati flowers, and ears with NllotpalaJ^ Maddening is the 
season of love and man and woman run about love-mad. Here is one 
j)liasc of the great poet’s treatment of nature: it paints feminine beauty 
in fauna and llora as well as in clouds, rivers, winds and sky, thus re- 
presenting every aspect of nature as love-rriad. Here is nature com- 
pletely humanised. 

No less rich and powerful is the appeal which nature makes in 
llcffumtn, only the oh'ects of attraction differ. Trees put forth new 
shoots and tendrils, and new vegetation appears.^* The Sdli corn stands 
ripe,'® Lodhra flowers bloom in plenty,” Priyangtt pales in glory, like a 
love lorn maid,'" the blue lotus and Kadamba bloom, the ponds are full 
of water, clear and cool,"' and the outskirts of forests arc alive with deer 
and Kraunca birds.” Thus stands nature happy and smiling and im- 
passions the lover. Hcmanta is the season of love in enjoyment. 
Women apply Kiiliyaka to their bodies, tattoo their faces, perfume their 
hair,'® adorn their bosoms w'ith .saffron and Hdras,^'' put aside their 
anklets and girdles,®' remove their bangles, silks and muslins®® and lie 
locked in the arms of their lovers, their mouths fragrant with honey and 
miiuls filled with love.®® Here is love in enjoyment depicted under the 
maddening influence of the sca.son. 

Ecpially conducive to love is the ^isira sca.son, rich in $ali corn and 
sugar cane, which drives lovers back to their beloved.®' Mansions have 
their windows shut anti womenfolk enjoy the blazing fire inside or the 
vSiin outside,®’ but eschew sandalpastc, moonlight, breezes, mansion 
tops,®" and .starry night.s,®' wear heavy jackets and over them garments 
of varied colours, adorning their hair with only flowers;®* use Tdmbiila and 
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garlands, perfume their mouths with honey and retire to their rooms 
fragrant wth Kalaguru incense;*® ignore the faithlessness of their lovers 
in their impassioned condition, drink honey and spend the long 
nights in blissful love activities and become weak and tired and then roll 
about their rooms at dawn,®" while their lovers sleep beside them covered 
by the warmth of their swelling bosoms®® adorned by Kumkum; with 
their hair streaming down with floral garlands,®' rhey look like the 
goddess of prosperity herself,®® heavy bosomed, heavy hipped and hence 
proceeding slowly. Thus the SiUra season is the season for sex enjoyment 
and is filled with love activities. 

Vasanta is the season of love and love activities, the season which no 
lover can withstand. The season is pictured as a warrior with his arrows of 
mango shoots and the bow string of bees come to conquer the minds of 
the amorous.®" He presents a very attractive appearance with trees in blos- 
som, with ponds filled with blooming lotus, with fragrant breezes, with 
pleasant days, with pleasanter evenings and delightful nights.®’^ Dressed 
in red®* or multi coloured garments of light silk, with Karnikara flowers 
on their ears, Asoka in their curls, jasmine in their hair, with faces 
adorned with tattooed marks,®® with breasts adorned with HBras and 
sandal-paste,'®® with hands adorned with bangles and waists with 
Mekhalas,^'^' women appear amorous and impassioned,'®® their pallour 
adding to their charms;'®' they loosen their garments and indulge in 
love yawns'®' with langorous eyes,'"® coquettish words and crooked 
glances.'"® The Kuyil on the mango trees and the bee about the lotus, 
each kissing its own beloved,'®^ mango trees bowed down with fresh 
shoots and flowers,'®* the flowers sucked by bees and shoots shaken by 
the breeze,'"® the red of the Asoka tree,"® the shoots of the Kuravaka,^^' 
the cuckoo singing and the bees humming,"" the blossomed Kimsuka 
and the Karnikara'''^ the Kunda like a woman smiling,'" the breeze 
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shaking the branches of the mango trees and carrying far the songs of 
the cuckoo — these madden lovers and drive them back to the sides of the 
beloved. Maddening likewise arc the varied trees, yielding varied flowers 
and delightful with the songs of birds, the hilhsides of mountains clothed 
in variegated colours^’” and the earth dressed in red.**‘* Such is Vasanta, 
the premier season of love: nature blooms in flowers and human minds 
in love, and both yield their richest fruits. 

Seasons come and go, and nature puts on different phases during 
dilfeient seasons; hut every phase is conducive to the efflorescence of love 
which alone thrives m all seasons. These phenomenal phases of nature 
thus instill .ind atcentuate love and perpetuate its activity and thus ensure 

the continued flow of the river of life, so that creation may move onwards 
to Its predestined end. 

K. R. PlSHAROTI 


1 15 Vl-22. 


116 VI'19. 



MISCELLANY 

A Copper-plate grant of Rana Ai^isitnha to Ahilyabai Holkar 

* 

An inscribed copper-plate measuring by 7", formerly lying in 

the Huzur Jawahirkhana, Indore, has recently been transferred to the 
Indore Museum. The Dcvanagarl inscription which it contains is of 
sixteen lines and on the Mewadi-Sanskrit language. It begins with 
invocation to the gods Rama, Ganesa and Ekalingaji and states that 
by orders of Maharajadhiraja Maharana Arisinihaji a grant of three 
villages named Vinota, Keli and Tatarmal was made to Ahilyabai Holkar 
as a brother’s gift to his sister, on the ninth day of the bright half of 
Caitra in V.S. 1827. The grantor by swearing in the name of the god 
Ekalingaji commands his descendants to continue the grant. 

Maharana Ansimhaji was no doubt the Ruler of Udaipur, who ruled 
honi V.S. 1817 to 1829. 

The d.ay on which the grant was made was the Rama-navami which 
has been specially auspicious to the Udaipur Maharana’s family, which 
claims descent from the hero Ram.acandra of the solar race. The grant 
IS said to have been made by the Mahiirana as a brother’s gift to his 
sister (for Kachali) in as much as he considered Ahilyabai Holkar of 
Indore as his sister. 

The following also might be the reason of the Maharanii’s entertain- 
ing brotherly feelings for Ahilyabai. We know that Arisimhaji had in 
the latter part of his reign a rival n.amed Ratnasimha whose claim to the 
Udaipur G.adi was supported by Mahadji Smdhia and the ruler of Jaipur. 
Arisimha appfied to the Peshwa of Poona for help, which was given. A 
battle was fought between the two armies on 31-1-1769 in which Ari- 
sirnha was defeated. Subsequently, Mahadji Sindhia besieged Udaipur 
for SIX months but after taking a tribute of sixty lacs of rupees raised 
the seige and went to Malwa on 21 7-1769 {Selections from the Peshwa 
Daftar, vol. 29, p. 243). In this quarrel Ahilyabai Holkar might have 
espoused the cause of Arisimha and rendered him good help, for which 
Arisirnha must have been always grateful to her. 

None of the three villages is now included in the territories of H.H. 
Maharaja Holkar, the descendant of Ahilyabai. They are now included 
in the Tonk State, which had originally formed part of the Holkar 
territories. 
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A doubt can be entertained about the authenticity of this grant. 
Ahilyabai’s name is not preceded by any honorific epithet. The villages 
ought to have been included in the list of villages and parganas forming 
the private Inam of Ahilyabai and her successors. Thirdly it is found 
that the Udaipur State rcconls do not give any information of such a 
grant. 


Text 

lTfTTr»JTT fSpR ITUT 

^ sftsT | 

§<1 2rirt<t jirt T>m| *n>T 3jm?nr 

*Tm nrrr 

*TiiT 

MrT fw-ot #q?T q=q1^'l 

%?T 3^ S. 

D. B. Diskalkar 


Surya and Siva 

The cultural conquest of the “p.acific world” by India in ancient 
times, is a fascinating subject for study. Recent research has proved 
beyond doubt, the existence of various Indian religious systems, in 
the Pacific islands like Sumatra, Java, Bali etc., in early times, and it is 
now generally admitted by all impartial observers, that these Indian 
faiths exercised a deep influence over the early civilizations of those areas. 
So far as the Brahmanical religions arc concerned, we find them, firmly 
planted in Java as early as the eighth century A.D.^ The most promi- 
nent among these, was “Saivism” or the worship of Siva, as it would 
appear from the discovery of a large number of Siva temples and Siva 
images from all over the island. Among the minor deities of the Hindu 

I R. C. Majumclar, Suvarnadvifa, Pt. II, pp. 99 ff. 
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pantheon, also worshipped at this period, was Surya or the Sun-god whose 
images, holding a lotus and seated on a chariot drawn by seven horses, 
have also been recovered. But the most interesting feature of the wor- 
ship of Siva and also that of Surya, in ancient Java, seems to have been, 
the occasional identification of these two deities, as indicated by the rites 
and ceremonies and mantras Used in connection with Silrya-scvana or the 
worship of the Sun. Thus according to one reading of the Kuna-mantra, 
we have : — 

ft ^ I*" 

Regarding this mantra, Dr. R. C. Majumdar has made the follow- 
mg observation, “This is interesting, as showing the identity of Siva and 
Sfirya and thereby explaining the inner significance of the Surya- 
worship.”*^ Dr. Majumdar, in his admirable work on Stivarmdvlpa, has 
not however made any attempt to trace the origin of this very interest' 
ing conception of the identity of Siva and Surya. From what evidence, 
literary and epigraphic, w'c have, it appears that this peculiar religious 
conception, was the outcome of no local influence, but was probably 
carried to Java from India, just in the same manner as ^aivaism and Suii" 
worship were carried to that island. 

In the Puriinic literature, we have clear evidence of an attempt to 
identify the Sun with 5 iva, particularly in the Sattra-Purana. The Snara- 
Pt 4 nina is an Upapurana of the Brahma-Purdna and is named after the 
Sun. It was noticed however by Winternitz that its main purpose was 
to glorify god Siva.'* The same scholar significantly remarks, “In many 
places however, Siva is identified with the Sun god, who reveals the 
Purana, or else the Sun-god recommends Siva-worship.“ A study of 
the Saura-Purdna, at once convinces us of the truth of the above state- 
ment, It is a fact that this work praises Siva and describes the advantages 
of Siva worship, in almost extravagant terms. The superiority of Siva to 
nearly all other deities of the Hindu pantheon is also sought to be establish- 
ed, The whole text is in a sense full of glorification of Siva. As instances 
we may refer to chapters, 2, 38, and 46 and quote some relevant passages 
thereof. In the second chapter we read^ — 

2 Ibid., p. 106. 3 Ibid., p. 107, 

4 Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. I, p. 536. 

5 Saura Purana 2. 6-ii (Vangavasi cd. p. 5). 

JUNE, 1948. 
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«iT%nt ?rg5jTt gdriify ii 

ct»Nr < 

?n>rrT km «%: II 
Sf <IWT^T^* ^fk5r^!ift??Rf?r I 
^^kprf <1?!? ?If^ JTfTmJrT II 
55lkT‘ >■%: kr^ I 

^ trw f%g^ II 

Wr^m^rt^nui am% irj^ i 

%f»Tf?R: ?r^r fwjf ii 

tJJHf: ^icfT km: | 

im: ?T#^f§uTJi. n 

In the thirty-eighth chapter of the work, 5iva is not only extolled 
hut IS declared superior to other principal Brahmanical deities like Visnu, 
and Brahma® : — 

^511 W?t kimT: I 

3si.qk!: ^t^^iJiT im n 

qrt vr^ ?Tip:m > 

iTi^ fTTct 'jv II 
?rsrT=^^r^m ^krmkcT mJT^: i 
smr ki^fwirm n 

w<^ ^51 ^ ?nfwi[r: i 

f. 

kf«^ sTW^: rkt JT ff II 

Again in the same chapter we read^ — 

k'#: WWmt’dT «1%?I I 

JiTf% fw=giw ii 

?r: cim^ f ki i i 

5R?Tkr ?r»j’ i 

ST sTTSTksT sTfu^ra^ kfK^qi?nk*ilffm ii 
The whole of the forty-sixth chapter of the same work is again 
devoted to the praise of 5iva and also contains instructions as to how to 
meditatfc on. him. For example we read” — 

6 Ibid., 38. 2-5 (Vangavasi ccl. p. 124). 

7 SdHra Purana^ 38. ii, I2, 16 (Vangavasi ccl. p. 125). 

8 Ibid., 46. 33-35 (Vangavasi ed. p. lyi); also 46. 59 (Vangavasi cd 
pp. 172-73). 
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?iT^ ^ ST ^ ?T#?r ii 

qtfnsTTTTf^ ^ sM ^TlTUlsn^ WITUH. I 
^jrisnnrfq sit ?t4?ri!TT^ n 
35iraT ?if7 *r ST *T^»3iT^ I 

sf ?iT?^ ST gsT^ss? q^Tjf ^giftr n 
••• ••• •• 

^ g^Ti 5Tqt ^tt: ?TwMsng^t^5TH i 
^.^sit; ^TSTTWcn T?^: gjfqt II 

The above extracts from the Saura Pttrdna as well as the general tone 
of the work, clearly point out that it is entirely a sectarian work, inspired 
and composed by the 5aivas. Strangely enough, in the ojxrning chapter of 
the work, Siva has been identified with Surya or the Sun-god in no un- 
certain terms. The work opens with an invocation to Siva,” the holder 
of the Pinaka (PinakI), and directly afterwards we read. — 
qi?q;?ITfjT g^TTirrfjT c^^^tFst STfTSTtl I 
§: qT#^'t^T5=<T srf^gcTf^^H II 
ST qfT 4 ST gra«r«n i 

fi[T^»T%q^ siWIs=g%STTTsftf% gWT | 
sTsT^TST: STTg^y^TSJ^sft TTSTfrIST: I 
sfl 3 % ^Tlt^sTt sii^qr II 

• m • ••• ••• 

sTc?rT ^ qsi >irrsT ^sT^^-.^TrsT^'frqjn i 
flTTT^' flT^TSI^sitfsT fecTf^mfH li 

5^ ^\ii f^sR5sn%TSTH I 

••• ••• 

In the same chapter again, the Sun has been further identified with 
Brahma, Visnu and Siva.^* — 

c?‘ f cW’ ff* I 

cfsrl^id ^ ii 

In the second chapter the idea that the Sun is identical with and a 

9 Ibid., 1- I (Vangavasi cd. p. i). 
lo Ibid., I. p-ii, 13-14 (Vangavasi cd. p. 2). 
ri Saura Parana, i. ^5 (Vangavasi cd. p. 3). 
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inamfcstatioii of 5 iva finds even a more powerful and emphatic 
expression/^ — 

Of course throughout the text, 5 iva as a deity, has been given the 
supreme place and has been, as we have already pointed out, declared 
superior to all other denies, including in many places, even the Sun/^ 
But it is lieycHicl aiiy doubt that attempts have occasionally been made to 
idemily v^iva with tiu* Sun. Moreover the Sun, it must be remembered, 
IS the levealer of this particular Purana. Saura Purdna is a supplement to 
the Brahma Ptirdria, which contains elaborate eulogies to the Sun and a 
great many particulars about Sun-worship.^* All these facts, taken 
together, leaves hardly any room for doubt that this particular Puranic 
text really attempts to identify the Sun with Siva. 

The SatiYd Pt-trdna in its present form, however, is taken by sonic 
scholars to be a late work. Wmternit//' places it in the thireenth cen- 
tury A.D., though he thinks that the main part of the work is probably 
earlier. It is not how'ever the only piece of evidence regarding the exis- 
tence of this particular religious conception in India. The Brahma 
Pitrdna which takes its place among the earlier and the main Piiranas also 
expresses this view m clear terms.**' Ac this point, an epigraphic record 
possibly comes to our help. Reference is being mac^e here to 
the Nirmand (Kiingta district, Piinjab) plate of the Mahasamanta 
\raharaja Samudrasena.**’ The inscription records the allotment of wSfdT- 
sagrama by Samudrasena to a body of Brahmanas, who studied 
the /itharvaveda, at the agrahara of Nirmanda for the purposes of the 
God Tripurantaka or 5 iva, who under the name Mihircsvara, had been 
installed by the queen-mother 

. . . 

“Mihira,” ;i.s derived from Persian Ivlithra, is .1 well-known name 
of the Sun. Dr. Fleet has pointed out, that the occurrence of that word as 

12 Ibid., 2. 53 (Vangavasi cd. p. 8). 

13 Ihul., 2. 18, II. 9 etc. (Vangavasi ed. pp. g, 33 etc.) 

Brahma Puranit, Chs. 28 to 33. (Vangavasi ed. pp. 132-61). 

15 Winternitz, History of Indian Lite rat tire, vol. 1 , p. 536 n. 

1 6 Brahma Ptmina, 33. ii, 14 (Vangavasi cd. p. igpV 
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the first compound of the God’s name in this inscription, would indicate 
that, in this particular ease, some form or other of the Solar worship was 
combined with the 5 aiva rites. According to him it is therefore a clear ease 
of association and identification of the Sun with 5 iva. The inscription Is 
dated in the year 6, (Samvat 6 khc(vai) sudj lo, i). If the era be identified 
with the Harsa era — the date of the record would be 612 13 A.D. Fleet 
however thinks that the given date may refer to the sixth regnal year. In 
any case, on palarographic grounds the record can be placed in the seventh 
century A.D.,’’ and certainly not later than that, If Meet’s view is 
accepted, it can then be said to have furnished us, with a good 
example of the identification of Surya and 5 iva, in about the seventh 
century A.D., in India, — a conception that is found to manifest itself in 
Java, during the next century. The conception, underlying the Javanese 
Kuta-mantra, quoted by Dr. Majumdar, therefore, seems to have been 
Indian in origin, and like so many other cultural elements, it probably 
worked its way to the far-distant Java from India. 

Dilip Kumar Biswas 


17 Fleet, C//., v<J. Ill, No. 80, pp. 286-91; Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions 
No. 1810 [Ef. Ind,, vol. XX, Appendix p. 255I 

18 Dr. Fleet also seems to hold the same view. However, it is quite 
possible that the name Mihiresvara has been derived in this -case from that 
of the donor. Queen Mihira-Lakshmi. (For a similar instance, see Kalhana's 
Rajdtarhgini, I. 306). 



The Vakafaka Chronology 


Dr, R. C. Majumdar lias recently discussed the question of 
Vakataka genealogy and chronology in J.R.A.S.B., vo\. XU, pp. if. 
He gives the following genealogy with the duration of each reign — 


Vindhyasakti 
(250 A.D.) 


(Mam Branch) 

Pravarasena 1 

(Basim Branch) 


(270 A.D.) 

1 

. 1 

(Ciaiitamijiutra) 


Sarvasena 

Riidra.stna 1 


(330 A.D.) 

1 


(330 A.D) 


Vindhyasena or 

. 1 


Vindhyasakti 

Prthivisciia 1 


(350 A.D.) 

1 

(375 


1 


Pravarasena 11 

Ritdrasena 11 


(390 A.D.) 

(400 A.D.) 


1 


Son (Name lost) 

1 1 

1 

(410 A.D.) 

1 

Divakarasena Damotlarasena Pravarasena 11 

(420 A.D.) (435 A.D.) 

{450 A.D.) 

1 

Devasena 


(450 A.D-) 


Narendrasena 

1 


(480 A.D.) 

Harisena 


Prthivisena II 

(475 A.b.) 


(505 A.D.) 

This chronology is based on the following evidence : 

(i) The Rithpur plates dated in the 1 9th regnal year of Pravara- 
sena 11 describe the dowager queen Prabhavatigupta as sagra-varsa-sata- 
diva-pMtra-pautra. This passage means that Prabhavatigupta lived for 
more than a hundred years and had sons and grandsons. She appears 
to have survived her brother Kumaragupta whose reign came to an 
end in A.D. 455, She was probably born about 365 A.D. She 
became a widow about A.D. 420 when she had three minor sons 
Divakarasena, Damodarasena and Pravarasena. She acted as a regent 
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for Divakarasena tor thirteen years’^. As the looth year of 
Prabhavatigupta fell in the 19th regnal year of Pravarasena 11, 
working backwards we get the following approximate years of 
accession of her three sons — Divakarasena 420 A.D., Damodarasena 
435 A.D. and Pravarasena ^^50 A.D. 

(ii) Narendrasena of the Main Branch and Harisena of the Basim 
Branch were contemporaries, being sixth in descent from their common 
ancestor Pravarasena I. Narendrasena’s son Prthivlsena II was there- 
fore junior to Harisena. From the list of conquests attributed to 
Harisena it seems that he overran the territory of the main Vakataka 
branch. Prthivlsena II who is said to have rescued the fortunes of 
the family possibly defeated Harisena or his successor. He was the 
suzerain of Vyaghradeva who ruled in the Nachna-Ganj territory. 

It is proposed to examine this chronological scheme in the present 
article. 

The main plank in the chronological structure raised by Dr. 
Majumdar is the description of Prabhavatigupta in the Rithpur plates. 
The expression actually occurs in the following form — sagra-varsa-sata~ 
(iiva-putra-fautra. This has been variously interpreted. The editor 
of the plates suggested the following two renderings : (i) who has sons 
and grandsons, a life of full hundred years and will (in the end) 
live in heaven, and (ii) who has renowned sons and grandsons and who 
has lived a life of full hundred years. Of these, the first rendering 
is unacceptable, as the simple word diva in that expression cannot 
yield the meaning ‘who will in the end live in heaven’. The second 
rendering (with the change of diva into divya) is also equally open 
to objection as divya means heavenly, not renowned. Dr. Majumdar 
has ingeniously suggested the reading jiva in place of diva. He takes 
the expression sagra-varsa-sata-pva-putra-pautra to mean that Prabhava- 
tigupta lived for more than a hundred years and had sons and grand- 
sons living at the time. As this expression is pivotal for his theory, 
it requires to be examined carefully. 

Dr. Majumdar has not stated how he dissolves the compound 
sagra-varsa-sata-jiva-putra-pautra. He probably takes the first member 

I On p. 2 Dr. Majumdar says, ‘Now it is well-known that when Prabhl- 
•vaogupta became a widow she was a regent for her son Divakarasena for at 
least 13 years.’ This is probably a slip of the pen. He evidently means that 
after she became a widow she acted as a regent for her son for at least 13 years. 
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as sagra-varsa-sata-fiva meaning ‘living for a full hundred years . 
In that case the second member of the compound would \ 3 C’ futra- 
paatra which cannot be taken as a Bahtivrthi compound meaning 
‘who has sons and grandsons (living at the time). For this meaning 
one would expect a taddhtttt allix at the end as in the other expression 

varsa-satam = adhtvnrddhAmdnn-kosa-danda-sddhAnu~santdno-'putrii-gat4t- 

rinnh descriptive of Prtliivl.scna I, which also occurs in Vakataka 
grants. In the absence of such an affix, the dissolution of the 
com[)ound is unacceptable". 

Another possible dissolution of the compound is sdgra-varsa-satam 
pvant! ill tadrsiih piitrdh pautrasca yasydh sd — In this dissolution pva 
would be connected with putra and pantra, the meaning being ‘who 
has living sons and grandsons’. Similar expressions occur in literature 
and inscriptions. .See, e.g.^ the following — 

(i) 1 Rgveda x, 36.9. 

(11) 3 rRT% ^ I 

Mahdhhdrata,\ , 144, 2. 

(ill) ^gt I 

feWr HqfsT 41%^^ II 

Kdmdyana, iv, 19, 1 1 . 

(iv) 5 r=^ 5 T | Nasik Cave inscription, 

£./., viii, p. 73. 

To have living sons and grandsons is regarded as a sign of good 
fortur.£ and is therefore often mentioned in the description of women. 
The preceding expression indicating long life must evidently be 
connected with pva. The expression therefore refers to the long 
life* of her sons and grandsons, not her own. To a widow like 
PrabhavatTgupta a long life of a hundred years is most distasteful. 
It is not a source of joy. No Indian widow is likely to boast of it. 
We must note in this connection that the expression occurs in 

2 If the c.xprcssion s 7 ignx-varsa-sata had been intended to refer to Prabha- 
vatigupta, it would have been separ.itcd from jiva-putra-pautrS. 

3 V\arpt-sata here indicates only a long peritxl as in the other expression 
varsasittam—abhivarddhamdna-kosa-ilancta-sMhana — ptc. which occurs in all 
Vakawka grants in the desaiption of Prthivisena I. 
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PrabhavatTgupta’s own grant. The long life mentioned in it must 
therefore be taken to refer to that of her sons and grandsons. 

It may however be asked, ‘How could the sons and also grandsons 
of Prabhavatigupta have been a hundred years old in the iQth regnal 
year of Pravarasena II?’ The question is easily answered. The intention 
here is to express the wish that they would be long-lived. An analogous 
instance can be cited from the U ttararamacaritay Act IV. There the 
scene is laid in the hermitage of VfilniTki. Janaka, Arundhati, 
Kausalya and KaheukI converse with Lava, the twelve year old son 
of Rama. In the meantime there comes the news of tlie arrival of 
Rama’s Asvamedha horse and Lava is dragged away by the boys of the 
hermitage, who are eager to see it. As he goes, Kausalya says, 

* Here she uses dTliauih dlrgh-dyusam, 
(long-lived) as an attributive adjective of Lava, nor as a predicative 
adjective expressing a wish as in a blessing. It would however be 
wrong to suppose from this that Lava was advanced in age at that 
time. The expression in Prabhavati’s grant is of the same type. 
Only instead of the indefinite expression dlrghayusam (long-lived), 
the expression denoting full human life sagra-varsa-s ata-jtv^j (living a 
full hundred years) is used. This expression must therefore be taken 
to mean that Prabhavatigupta had at that time sons and grandsons 
who, it w^as hoped, would be long-lived. The expression thus does 
not refer to die long life of Prabhavatigupta at all. 

The foundation on which Dr. Majumdar’s theory is based is thus 
extremely shaky. I shall now proceed to examine the subsidiary 
evidence adduced by him. 

(i) To account for Prabhavatlgupta’s age of more than a hundred 
years in the nineteenth regnal year of Pravarasena II, Dr. Majumdar 
supposes that the Vaka^ka queen had three sons, Divakarasena, 
Damodarasena and Pravarasena. According to him she was born 
about A.D. 365 and became a v/idow in A.D. 420, i,€, when she 
was in the advanced age of 55 years. Her eldest son was then about 
six years old. We shall thus have to suppose that Prabhavatl had no 
male children till she was nearly 5q.years old, or that all her sons born 

\ ^ftararatn'acarita. Act. IV (Text edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, p. 62) 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1948. 
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before had died and that after that age she had these three sons in 
close succession. This appears very unlikely. As he has himself said, 
*in all eases where nothing definite is known, we should proceed on 
the basis of a reasonable and probable state of things. No grants 
made by Damodarasena have been discovered. Besides, the description 
in the Rithpur plates seems to point to his identity with Dravarsena 
II. The expression is VakatakanaM Maharaja-srl-Damodarasena- 
Pravarasena-jananh This expression uses the phrase Vakatakdnam 
Maharajah in connection with the name of Damodarasena, but not 
with that of Pravarasena II. When we remember how particular 
the drafters of Vakataka grants were about the use of this title 

in connection with the name of every Vakataka king who actually 
reigned‘\ it looks strange that the title should not be prefixed to 
the name of Pravarasena II who was ruling at the time. Again, 

there docs not seem any reason why Divakarasena’s name should 
have been omitted*’. It seems probable, therefore, that Damodara- 
sena and Pravarasena II were identical and that the latter name 

was adopted by the prince at the time of his accession. From 

the recently discovered Kothuraka grant it seems quite clear that 
Pravarasena II had come of age when he began to rcign^ Prabhavatl- 
gupta’s regency docs not seem to have continued for more than five or 
SIX years after the issue of the so-called Poona plates*^ which arc dated 
in the thirteenth year evidently of the boy-prince Divakarasena s reign. 
It docs not therefore seem likely that Prabhavatigupta was a hundred 
years old in the nineteenth regnal year of Pravarasena II. 

(ii) Dr. Majumdar says that Narendrasena of the main branch 
and Harisena of the Basim branch were contemporaries, because both 

5 The phrase VakatakTinam Maharajah is rcjxMted 111 connection with die 
name of every king of the dynasty, while it is omitted in the case of Gautamiputra 
who pretkeeased his father, Pravarasena 1 . 

6 Damtxlarascna, according to Dr. Majiinular, was dead at the time of the 
issue of the Rithpur plates. There was thus no need to mention his name. If 
the intention was to mention the names of all sons of Prabhrivatigupta, living 
or dead, the name of Divakarasena also should have been mentioned in the 
Rithpur plates. 

7 Tile grant is dated in the second regnal year. Ep. Ind., vol. XXVI, 
pp. 155 f. 

8 These plates, though discovered in distant Poona, originally belonged to 
the Wardha District as shown by me. Ibid , vd. XXVI, pp. i58-59‘ 
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of them were sixth in descent from their common ancestor Pravara- 
sena I. Wc cannot however be certain about the contemporaneity of 
princes by counting generations, as the reign-periods of kings vary 
greatly. Besides, though Narendrasena was sixth in descent from 
Pravarasena I, one of his ancestors, viz., Gautamiputra did not reign. 
Narendrasena was therefore probably a contemporary of Devasena. 
Consequently Prthivisena II and Harisena may have ruled in the same 
period. As the latter claims to have conquered Avanti or Malwa, he 
must have overrun the territory of the main branch. He had perhaps 
annexed it after the death of Prthivisena 11. 

(iii) As for the restoration of the fortune of his family by Prthi- 
visena II, that need not refer to any struggle with Harisena. Wc 
know that there were wars between the main branch of the Vakatakas 
and the Nalas of Puskarl. Bhavadatta of the Nala dynasty had overrun 
the Vakataka territory and occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile 
capital of the Vakatakas.'’ The Nalas admit that their own capital was 
devastated by the enemy some time before the reign of Skandavarman, 
the son of Bhavadattavarman, who resettled it It is easy to 

surmise that this enemy, though not named in the inscription, was 
the contemporary Vakataka king. The restoration of the fortune of 
the Vakataka family mentioned in the Balagh.it plates probably refers 
to the reoccupation of Northern Vidarbha by Prthivisena II. 

The Vakataka chronology is still more or less conjectural, but there 
arc some fixed points. One of them is the contemporaneity of 
Candragupta II and Rudrasena II who became his son-in-law. This is 
now admitted by all. Another fixed point is afforded by the identi- 
fication of Vyaghradeva, the feudatory of the Vakataka Maharaja 
Prthivisena ’with the Uccakalpa prince Vyaghra. Dr. Majumdar 
admits that this Prthivisena was the second prince of that name. 
The Uccakalpa kings were ruling over the territory round the N.igod 
State, for most of the copper-plates of these kings were found in the 
valley near the village of Kho, 3 miles from the capital of the Nagod 
State. Vyaghradeva, the feudatory of Prthivisena was ruling in this 

9 The ^ddhapur plates of his son Arthapati were issued from Nandi- 
vardhana. Ibid., vt»l. XIX, pp. 100 f. 10 Ibid., vol. XXI, p. 156. 

II I have shown that in the interim period the Vakawkas had shifted their 
c.'ipital to Padmapura, modern Padampur in the Bhandara District. Ibid., vol. 
XXII, p. 210. 
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very territory. One of his stone inscriptions was found at Nachne-ki- 
talai about 7 miles south-west of Jaso, the chief town of the neigh- 
bouring State and the other at Ganj in the Ajaigarh State not far 
from Nachna. It seems therefore quite plausible that Vyaghradeva 
of the Nachna-Ganj territory was identical with Vyaghra of the 
LJccakalpa dynasty. The latter’s son Jayanatha was ruling in G, 174 
and 177. His reign may have extended from G. 170 to G. 190. 
Vyaghra, his failicr, was therefore probably ruling from circa G. 150 
to G. 170 i.e. from circa A.D. 470 to A.D. 490,*" This is also 
a[)proximately the period when Prthivisena 11 was ruling. His grand- 
(.uher Pravarasena 11 could not therefore have come to the throne as 
late as A.D. 450 as suggested by Dr. Majumdar on the supposed 
evidence of the Rithpiir plates. 

The prevailing view that Rudrasena 11 died after a short reign, 
leaving behind two minor sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena- 
Pravarasena II is thus the correct one. The marriatje of Rudrasena II 
anti Piabliavaugiipta took place, according to V. Smith, in circa A.D. 
3(^5. Rudrasena 11 may have come to the throne in circa A. D. 400 
and tiled in circa A, D, 405. IVahhavatTgiipta acted as Regent for her 
elder son Divakarasena for at least thirteen years (A. D. 405-418). 
This [>eri<)d ol regency fell during the reign of her father Candragupta 
II. It is iherelore not unlikely that the great Gupta hmperor sent some 
trusted generals and statesmen to Vularbha to assist her in governing 
her kingdom. One of them was the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa who stayed 
at the capital Nandivardhana for some time and composed his lyric 
Meghacinta on the neighbouring hill Ramtek. 

Tlic tradition about Kalidasa staying at the court of Kuntale.sa 
has, of cour.se, no bearing on Vakataka history for the Kuntala 
country was then under the rule of the Rastrakutas of Manapura,'*‘ 
but this does' not in any way invalidate the other tradition about 
Kalidasa having composed (or at least helped Pravarasena in compos- 
ing) Sctiibandha by the order of Vikramaditya.' ‘ It is easy to stir- 


11 For a tlctailed tliscussion of this question sec my article on the dates 
of LJccakalpa kings in lad., vol. XXIII, pp. 17 1 E. , 

13 See my article on the Basuakuias of Xlanapura in ABORL, vol. XXV, 
pp. 356 E. 

14 This tradition, though late, does not appear improbable. 
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misc that the latter was the famous Gupta king Candragupta II- 
Vikrainaditya, the grandfather of Pravarasena II, the reputed author 
of the Setnbandha. 

The Vakataka chronology may therefore be stated as follows; — 


Main Branch 

1 

Vindhyasakti 
(250 A.D.) 

Pravarasena I 
(270 A.D.) 

1 

Hasim Branch 

1 

1 

(Gaiitamipiitra) 


,1 

Sarvasciia 

1 


(330 A.D.) 

1 

Ruclrasena I 


(330 A.D.) 


Vindhyasena 

. 1 


(355 

Prthivlscna I 


(350 A.b.) 


Pravarasena 11 


(400 A.D.) 

1 

Rudrasena II 


(400 A.D.) 


Son (unnamed) 

1 

1 


(410 A.D.) 

1 

1 

Divakarasena 

I 

Pravarasena 11 

1 

Devasena 

(405 A.D.) 

420 A.D, 

1 

(450 A-D.) 


1 

Narciulrasena 

1 

\ lariscna 


(450 A.D.) 

(475 A.D.) 

Son''’ 


Prthivlscna 


(470 A.b.) 

(Name unknown) 


0 

> 

b 


V. V. Mikasiii 


15 For Vakataka history subsequent to the reign of Hariwna, sec my 
article on the historical data in the Dasakumaracarita, Ibid., vol. XXVI, pp. 20 f. 
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In 1941 wc published certain facts which seem to show that the 
almost universal ascription of the authorship of the Bhasapariccheda 
and its commentary the Suldhantamuktavati to the famous Visvanatha 
Pancanana is open to serious doubts (vide l.H.Q., XVII, pp. 241-44). 
Tire facts then stated were as follows : (i) two Mss. categorically 
ascribed the works to Mahamahopadhyaya Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma. 
(ii) Rudradeva Tarkavagisa, grandson of Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa 
(the premier logician of his time, fl, before 1575 A.D.), was the 
author of a commentary called 'RmdrV on the Muktavali, though 
he was a true contemporary of Visvanatha and belonged to a rival 
family of scholars, (iii) A copy of the Maktavati was discovered by us 
at NavaiKipa, which was more than 300 years old in appearance and 
tiated in the year 205 of a local era of Mithila, probably starting from 
the foundation of the Brahmin Raj famdy in the 3rd ejuarter of the 
i^th century; this date is too early for Visvanatha. With the 
iliscovery of more evidence on the point stated below it can now be 
confuleiuly asserted that V iivanatha Pancanana was not the author of 
the Bhasd pariccheda-Mu L'tavall , which was a much earlier work. 

Evidence from manuscripts 

The following manuscript copies of cither the Bhasapariccheda 
or the Muktdvall, besides the two copies mentioned in the previous 
paper, deny Visvanatha’s authorship of the works. 

1) The late Dr. H.P. $astrl rccordexl in a note that the Ms. No. 
10799 R belonging to the Govt, collection of the R.A.S.B. was a copy 
of the Bhasapariccheda in 7 folios “ascribed wrongly to Krsnadasa 
Sarvabhauma.” The note is interesting as proving that at that time 
there was not the remotest suspicion that the universal ascription to 
Visvanatha, which is being for the first time questioned, could be 
itself wrong. The copy is unfortunately missing. 

2) Bansbaria in the Hugh district was at one time the greatest 
scat of Nyaya studies in Bengal, next to Navadvipa, on the west side 
of the Ganges. The last scholar of Nyaya who had his seminary 
here was Srlnatha Tarkalahkara (d. 1909 A.D, at the age of 64). 
Wc examined a copy of the Muktdvati in his collection, where the 
colophon runs (fol.85b) : — 5% 
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I ?r^T5^T: J 

^'t(^)'TT5r»f II In the third introductory verse the name of the author 
was ‘Visvanatha’, which was corrected in the margin to ‘Krsnadasa’. 
In other words, the scribe knew fully well that the book was commonly 
ascribed to Visvanatha, but he was apparently in possession of evidence 
which prompted him to make a correction and ascribe it clearly to 
Krsnadasa. 

3) The village Satgachia in the Burdwan district was also a 
famous scat of Nyaya studies and was the birth-place of (Riima-) 
Dulala Tarkavagisa (b. 1731, d. i8i5’A.D.), one of the grc.itcst 
Nyaya scholars of Bengal, whose notes (* patrikas') on the advanced 
texts of Navyanyliya were at one time popular with all students of 
Nyiiya. In his library we came across a fragment of the Muktavali, 
where in the third introductory verse the name of the author was 
clearly written as Krsnad.isa 

4) The village Bahirgachi in the Nadia district was at one time 
famous as the residence of a family of scholars who were the spiritual 
preceptors of the Rajas of Navadvipa. In the fast perishing libmry 
of Raghumani Vidyabhusana, one of the greatest scholars of the 
family (d. 1818 A.D.), we examined a fragment of the 

where also the name of the author in the introductory verse .appears 
as ‘Krsnadasa’. A student who read this copy subsequently corrected 
the name to Visvanatha in the margin according to the common view. 

The discovery of these half a dozen copies — and we have no 
doubt many more will be discovered in course of time — seeks to detect 
in a romantic fashion a blunder* that has misled scholars throughout 
India for over three centuries. 

Doctrinal divergence 

There is difference of opinion among authors about the exact form 
of Upamiti. In the Nyayasiitravrtti of Visvaniitha, which was 
written at Vrndavana in 1556 Saka (i.e. 1634 A. D.), we read: — 
(under I.i.6) I 

The use of the demonstrative pronoun ‘iyam’ in the final sentence 
of an example of Upamana is supported in the Nyayabhasya, Vartika 
and Tatparyatlka (under the same Sutra), as well as by Udayanacarya 
(Kusumahjali, III. 10) and many other authorities. It was probably 
Vacaspati Misra II oT Mithila (fl. middle of the 15th cent. A. D.) 
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who for the first time struck a new note in the terminology when he 
wrote under Upamana : — 7*?!^ 

viwft sf-i a-jJfFnFftmr^qTrTfffT^qjnJF's^ i 

(fol. ^ga of Nyayalattvaloha, Ms. No. 205, India Office Library, 
London). The Siddhantamuhtauall adopted this latter view, rather 
a rare one, in the (,haj)Ctr on Upainiina and added an argument in its 
favour : --cT^JT??T»’ ’T^^F ?frT HR cT^qfjTf^: I ^ § 

'‘WA I Tliis marked 

tlilfcTcncc of opinion is a convincing proof that the author of 
I he Aiid t.iuali IS not identical with that of the N yayasutravrtti. 

MuktJvalyiilldsa, the earliest commentary on the Mttktdvali 

riic late Prol. Kathawate collected a larijc number of .Sanskrit 
Mss. now preserved in the B.O.R.I., Poonn. Ms. No. 301 of 1895- 
i(jo2 is, aecortliiig to the List of Manuscripts (1^25, p. i i), a copy 
of the MftktavalyidlLhd (foil. 25), dated ^533 Thanks to the 
authorities of the Institute, we thoroughly examined this important 
hook, which turned out to be the earliest known commentary of the 
Mnktauall. flic Ms. is about 300 years old, the total number of 
folios being 48 (loll. 1-42, 59^64 of which i & 59-64 hand 

& 2-42 in another). The date mentioned in the printed List is not 
traceable. It is our surmise, however, that there was one more folio 
(marked 65, which was probably misread as 25) completing the 
Akasagrantha and the date was recorded in it. Anyway the Ms. 
appears (juite as old as that un traced date, which it should be noticed 
is 23 years before V isvanatha wrote the NyayasHtraurtti, The first 
folio is unfortunately mutilated. It begins, as far as we have been 
able to discover after a very careful examination, thus : — 

5Tq: I I 

3??: II 

II 

II 


I The letter after 'kr i.t not ‘tau’ but ‘ti’, the lower portion of ‘t’ and upper 
part of the mark of ‘i’ were still visible when we examined the Ms. 
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*59 

(^)5Fnilftfrgf ?%... I 

The name of the commentary is found only once — 

^T^TTH* \ (foh 6ib). The marginal superscript ‘Mu. 
U. is found in foil. 5b, 6b & 8b. The notes on the text of the 
Adfiktdualt are brief and concise, but the author of the commentary 
made it expansive and discursive by adding original and learned tracts 
under each topic: some of these are Lvakaravada (fol. ya-^b), 
Citrarupagrantha (referred to in 27a), Tejograntharahasya (60a), 
Sannikarsavada (ref. in 64b) &c. 

The author of this new commentary, V isvandthay should be 
hailed as quite a new and important discovery in the Nyaya-Vaiscsika 
literature of Bengal. The references found in the fragment, which 
stops in the section on Akasa, are given below. 

mm- m^m : i <T?r, 

^Ikm i (fol. 

I2b-i3a under the topic of ‘Sadrsya') This illuminating note, though 
a digression, proves that Visvanatha and his unknown teacher were 
consummate scholars of rhetoric, cf. also fol. i for a learned note 
on the blemish ‘samapta-punarattatva*. CakravartT, who is refuted 
here, is the famous Paramananda Bhattacarya-CakravartI, author of 
the Vistdrika on the Kavyaprakasa^ vide Jhalkikar’s cd., 1901, p«705. 

(2) (fol. 35a). Misra (i.e. Paksadhara 

2b, 3a): Upayakrtah (i.e. Vardhamana 3b): Didhitikrtah (39b, 62a). 
The rest of the references are unspecified (c.g. Ucchrnkhalah 30b, 
Navyoktam 6a). The text of the Adtikdtvall followed in this comm- 
entary displays a few variations from the standard printed version. 
For instance, in the Vayugrantha we read : — 

^^-5?rT5ft^RHJrT5TT: I 5TRR91 

iTRTVfT^ct I (fol. 6 1 a). The portion within 
inverted commas forms the text of the Ulldsa and not of the Muktavall, 
but a slightly revised and improved version of the above gloss of the 
I.H.Q., JUNE, 1948. 


to 
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Ullasa is found incorporated in the current text of the Muktivati 

(anjjiEtiR; snsrra’^it ?r»RT 

l). What is, however, more important is the fact that this 
spurious text of the Miiktavalt is explained as genuine not only in the 
Dinakart, but also in the Raudrt (fol. i8a of an old Ms. in our 
possession) ; — 3lTf — aw I siRWlrf 

I cT«Tr ^ ?i9iq?rc#TTf^q^t^fcT i 

Date of the Ullasa 

Rucira Tarkavaglsa, author of the Rattdrt on the Muktavalt, was 
a grandson of iihavananda Siddhantavagisa and flourished in the middle 
of 17th century as a contemporary of Visvanatha Pancanana himself 
as we had stated in our previous paper (l.H.Q,, XVII, p. 243). The 
age of the Ms. of the Ullasa (even though the recorded date of the 
copy, 1533 is untraccable), the fact that the author of the Ullasa 
does not refer by name to any authority later than 5 iromani and Cakra- 
vartl, as well as the above fact of spurious incorporation in the 
Muktavall presupposed by Rudra point to the last quarter of the i6th 
century (1575-1600 A.D.) as the probable date of composition of 
the Ullasa. It becomes, therefore, utterly impossible for Visvanatha 
Pancanana to be regarded as the author of the Muktavall. For, in 
the Ullasa itself there are references to previous comments on the 
Muktavall (fol. 2a, 5b & 40a), which was undoubtedly written before 
1550 A.D. i.e. practically before the birth of Visvanatha Pancanana. 

Identity of the two Visvanathas 

The problem is why the name of Visvanatha Pancanana practi- 
cally ousted that of the real author of the Muktavall. It is not likely 
to be solved satisfactorily. It can be surmised, however, that Visva- 
natha author of the Ullasa who was a profound scholar of Nyaya was 
mistaken for the author of the text itself and this probably happened 
outside Bengal. A mysterious luck circulated the mistake far and 
wide, though in spite of it the name of the real author lingered in 
Bengal in well-informed circles. The next problem is whether this 
Visvanatha is at all identical with Visvanatha Pancanana. We are of 
opinion that they are not identical and here again the mistaken 
identity arose outside Bengal. We have got evidence that Visvanatha 
Pancanana and his father Vidyanivasa lived at Benares and they never 
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came to Bengal for studies. Both of them became very distinguished 
among scholars outside Bengal. Hardly any work of them, except 
the Nyayasutravrtti, ever read in Bengal. The author of the 
Ullasa had previously written a work named Padartharahasya, which 
cannot yet be ascribed to Visvanatha Pahtanana, Unlike the latter, 
the author of the Ullasa nowhere names his father ; on the contrary 
he was thoroughly conscious of his own dialectic skill (cf. 
fol. 3b, 29a; 'T?«rT: 35b) and this goes .against his 

identity with Visvanatha Paheanana. The author of the Ullasa may 
or may not be identical with another old scholar of Navyanyaya 
named “Visvanatha Vidyavaglsa-Cakravartl,” a monograph of whom 
on ‘Sistahaksana’ (foil. 2 only) is in our possession. It begins: — 

sppai qfsriarw I II and ends : - 

<rsiT I II ?f?T 

Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma, the real author of the Muktavali 

Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma was the most distinguished scholar of his 
days in Navadvipa and the author of several commentaries on 
Navyanyaya viz. on the Didhiti of $iromani (Pratyaksa and Anumana, 
the latter partly published in the B.I.), on the Nanvada, Akhyatavada 
and Gunadidhiti of the latter and on Anumanaloka (vide Sahitya 
Parisat Patrika, vol. 50, pp. 97-101). The Bhasapariccheda- 
Muktavalij the most popular handbook of Nyaya in India, will now 
be held as a new and glorious feather to his cap. He flourished 

about 1550 A.D. and his commentary on the Anumana.Didhiti is 
probably the earliest extant gloss on Siromani. We have got evidence 
that he was the teacher of the famous Bhavananda Siddhantavagisa 
{ib., vol. 53, p. 2 fn.) and as a member of the same group of scholars 
Bhavananda’s grandson Rudra wrote a gloss on the Muktavali. 
Krsnadasa belonged to the Banerji family of Radhiya Brahmanas and 
his descendants survived for a long time in Navadvipa. A younger 
branch of the family still survives in a village of the district of 
Hugh, but the name df Krsnaefasa is completely forgotten by them. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 
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INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS: Vol. II, 1858- 
1917. Revised aiul ciilarged second edition. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Prof. Anil Cliandra Banerjee, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 
Calcutta, 1948. 

This is the second edition of a very useful and scholarly work which 
was originally |nib!ishcd two years ago. The first edition covered the 
|Kriod 1858-1945. 1 he second edition has been .so much enlarged by the 
adtiition of new documents that the editor has found it necessary to 
divide it into two volumes: one, covering the period 1858-1917, which is 
under review; the other covering the jseriod following 1917, which is 
now in the press. The present volume contains all important documents 
relating to the deve'opment of the Indian Constitution from the transfer 
of India from the Company to the Crown down to the ImjKtial Con- 
ference of 1917, Dr. Banerjee has not included in his selection only the 
important legislative en.iccments like the Government of India Act., 1858, 
and the Indian Councils Acts of 1861, 1892 and 1909. For the proper 
comprehension of historical and constitutional developments he has collected 
tlocuments of various types, speeches, despatches, minutes, diaries, private 
letters, treaties, etc. Administrative history has been given due promi- 
nence. One of the most useful features of the book is a collection of 
documents relating to the Indian States. Dr. Banerjee has added notes 
and references to explain the documents, and his brief but illuminating 
Introduction surveys the broad features of the constitutional history of the 
|x:riod. 

Indubhusan Banerjee 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE .STUDY OF THE THERA- 
VADA BUDDHLSM in BURNIA by Prof. Niharranjan Ray, M.A., 
D.Lctt. & Phil., etc.; published by the University of Calcutta, 1946; 
pages XV -1-302. 

The author of the volume under review is one of the few Indian 
scholars who are engaged in studying India’s cultural influence on the 
eastern countries. We have from his pen several interesting works on 
the expansion of Indianism in Burma, the latest of them being the present 
studies in the Theravada Buddhism in that country. 

The book under review gives a fairly exhaustive account of the his- 
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tory of Theravada in Burma from die mission alleged to have been sent 
to Suvarnabhumi (usually identified with lower Burma) by the Maurya 
emperor Asoka (272-232 B.C.) down to 1885 A.D. when the British com- 
pleted the occupation of Burma and signalised the dawn of a new era in 
that land. Chapter I deals with the introduction of Theravada in Burma 
and discusses the Asoka mission, Buddhaghosa tradition and traces of the 
faith in the countries of Kirata and Lin-yang (both located in Burma) in 
the third century A.D. It further discusses the history of Theravada in 
old Prome in c. ^00-10^0 A.D. and in Thaton in 105057 A.D. Chapter II 
deals with Theravada in Pagan from its introduction in the middle of the 
eleventh century to the fall of the Pagan dynasty about the end of the 
thirteenth, with reference to the bitter rivalry between the Maramma 
Safigha (Burmese Order) and Sihala Sahgha (Ceylonese Order, formed 
under he patronage of king Nampatisithu, 1173-1220 A.D.), which con- 
tinued for three centuries and ended in the triumph of the latter. Chapters 
III-VI deal with the Burmese Theravada from the fourteenth century 
onwards, while Chapter VII discusses certain interesting problems con- 
nected with the subject. For the later chapters the author has received 
great help from such works as the Sasanavamsa, while the introduction 
and early history of Buddhism in Burma, discussed in the earlier sections, 
have been reconstructed, with considerable origina'ity, from archa:ological, 
literary and traditional evidence, whose interpretation, as the learned 
author himself points out, can hardly be free from dispute in all cases. 

There is no evidence of relations between India and Burma in the cen- 
turies before Christ, although we have a tradition (recorded in later 
literary and epigraphic sources) regarding a Buddhist mission sent by Asoka 
to the land called Suvarnabhumi in the third century B.C. Unfortunately 
two of Asoka’s own Rock Edicts, which describe the emperor’s activities 
in .some details, are conspicuous by their silence about the said mission. 
RE XIII says that Asoka obtained Dharmavijaya in the countries of his 
western neighbours, viz. Antiochus of western Asia, Ptolemy of Egypt, 
Antigonas Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene and Alexander of 
Epirus or Corinth, as well as in the southern countries of the Colas and 
Pandyas and as far as TamraparnI or Ceylon. Next it is said that 
Asoka’s Dharma was followed among the Yavanas (of the Kabul region) 
and Kambojas (of Kafiristan and the adjoining eastern and north-eastern 
land), Nabhakas and Nabhapnmtis (probably of Kashmir or a neighbouring 
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Himalayan tract), Bhojas and Pitinikas (of the Berar region) and AndhraS 
and Pulindas, all of whom lived in the rafa-visaya or dominions of the 
Maurya emperor, although they probably enjoyed some sort of autonomy. 
It is further said that even the people of countries, which had not bden 
visited by Asoka’s Dates, heard of the emperor’s Dharma and its regula- 
tions and eagerly followed them. RE II says that Asoka made hospitals 
for men and beasts not only throughout his vijita or empire, but also in 
the southern countries of Pandya, Cola, Kerala and Satiya and as far as 
Tamrapatni or Ceylon, as well as in the western countries where Antio- 
chus and his neighbours ruled. It is no doubt significant that Asoka, 
who is always found enthusiastic in describing his success in the propaga- 
tion of Dliarma, is silent about his activities in the lands of the east and 
north. Scholars have, therefore, rightly doubted the authenticity of the 
tradition regarding the mission to Suvarnabhumi. It is highly improbable 
that Asoka actually sent a mission to the eastern countries, but forgot to 
mention it even in the exhaustive description of his activities in foreign 
lands given in RE II and XIII. The non-mention of the Kerala and 
Satiya countries in RE XIII may suggest that Dharma was introduced in 
those land at a later date and that RE II was promulgated later than RE 
XIII. This is also suggested by the fact that four Greek kings mentioned 
by name along with Antiochus in RE XIII, are simply referred to as *'thc 
neighbours of Antiochus” in RE II, probably because they were known 
to the public from an edict previously promulgated. The mention and 
non-mention of countries influenced by Asoka’s activities in the above 
accounts would thus appear to have been calculated. 

The suggestion offered by some writers that Tamraparni of the Asokan 
records indicates the river of that name in the Pandya country seems to 
be untenable. As the language of the records undoubtedly locates it out- 
side the four countries (including Pandyadesa) covering the southernmost 
districts of India, this Tamraparni is apparently no other than Ceylon 
(called Taprobane i.e. Tamraparni by the Greeks) beyond the southern 
limits of India proper. Of course it is possible to suggest that the name 
owes its origin to the colonisation of the island by the Pandya people of 
the Tamraparni valley. Another theory, equally unconvincing, is that the 
passages tberiyanam tarnbapamnakanam and tambapemnt-^pa-pasada- 
kanam occurring in a Nagarjunikonda inscription point to the existence of 
two different countries called TamraprnI and Tamraparna. As a matter 
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of fact, the relative form tambaparnnaka (^ — tamrapamaka) is derived from 
the name Tanibapamnl ( = TamraparnI), in the, sense of an inhabitant of 
that country, by adding the Taddhita suffixes an and ka. 

The Kiratas appear to have been Mongoloid hill ttibes associated with 
the Himalayan range. As the name may have been broadly applied to the 
Tibeto-Burman people in general, there is nothing improbable in “the 
identification of the Kirata country with the regions now known as Arakan 
and Lower Burma (i.e. Suvarnabhumi of the Pali text and medieval tradi- 
tion).” In the early centuries of the Christian era, however, Ptolemy and 
the author of the Milindapanha appear to have distinguished the land of 
the Kiratas from the land of gold. 

These are some of the disputed points involved in the discussion on the 
e.irly history of Buddhism in Burma. We are glad to note that, in dealing 
with such problems. Prof. Roy has always exhibited the correct historical 
attitude and is never dogmatic. We recommend the volume under review 
to a!l students of the ancient history of India and Burma. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

ANTHOLOGIE SANSKRITS (TEXTES DE L’INDE ANCIE- 
NNE TRADUITS DU SANSKRIT) by Professor Louis Renou; pub- 
lished by P.iyot, Paris, 1947; pages 406. 

The volume under review is a remarkable publication for which we 
have to be grateful to the author as well as the publishers. It contains 
the author’s translation (into French) of a large number of sections 
selected from works pertaining to the various branches of Sanskrit lite- 
rature. A consideration of space has no doubt compelled the learned 
author to make his introductory and explanatory notes to the translated 
sections rather short; but they elucidate the translation fairly satis- 
factorily. The volume brings to the reader’s view the entire field of the 
vast literature in Sanskrit and offers a clear background of the varied 
culture of India. 

Even a partial analysis of the concents of the volume under review 
will give an idea of its wide scope. Its twenty chapters refer to the 
following branches of Sanskrit literature: Veda, Epics, Purana, Tantra, 
Dharmasastra, Philosophy, Yoga, Grammar, Lexicography, Metre, ' 
Dramaturgy and Poetics, Politics and Economics, Erotics, Astronomy, 
Mathematics, Astrolt^, Alchemy, History, Epigraphy and Medicine. 
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Chapter I on Veda (pp. 11-73) has been subdivided under the following 
heads; Rgveda, Atharvaveda, Brahmana, Vedahga, Upanisad and Mis- 
cellaneous. No less than ten sUktas of the Rgveda (II, 38; VII, ii; III, 
3; X, 48; IV, 18: VII, 86; IX, i; X, 135, III, 33: I, 164) have been 
selected for translation (pp. ii 23), Sections selected from the Maha- 
bharata (pp. 74-117) arc: the gambling scene (Sabha, 60 ff.), Kicakavadha 
(Viram, 21), chapter I (verses 17-46) of the Sauptika-parvan, the story of 
Savitrl (Vana, the discourses in chapter 30 ff. of the Vana- 

parvan, Vidula’s speech (Udyoga, 133), the Avataras of Visnu (Santi, 
339)’ of a Brahmana in chapters 5-6 of the StrTparvan, the 

V.inaprastha and Bhaik.sa orders of life (Santi, 244), the Yaksa episode 
(Vana, 313) and the Bhagavadgtta (incorporated in the Bhisma-parvan), 
Ch. II, 1-2S; 55-72. The chapter on the Puranas (pp. 133 77) includes 
sections (in translation) from the Markandeya, Visnu, Bhagavata, Lmga, 
Brahmavaivarta, Garuda, Alatsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara, Bhavis- 
yottara, Vayu, Brahma and Padma, while that on the Tantras those from 
the Lulanava, Mahanirvan, Prapancasara, Kulaciidamani, Padukapancaka 
and Satcakraniriipana. We are glad to find that the epigraphic branch of 
Sanskrit literature has not escaped the attention of the learned author 
who has translated (pp. 383-93) four interesting inscriptions, viz., the 
Allahabad praUsti of Samudragupta, the Aiholc prasasti of Pulakcsin II, 
the Tirodc grant of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II and the Baigram 
copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 128. 

In a work of such wide sco^^e it is of course impossible to expect 
that students of various branches of Indology will find it easy to agree 
with the author on all points. By way of illustration, it may be pointed 
out that the author’s identification (pp. 388, 390) of Puri, which was “la 
Fortune de I’ocean occidental,’’ with the city of that name in Orissa does 
not appear to us quite satisfactory, because the aparajaladhi or western 
sea is the Arabian Sea, while Puri in Orissa lies on the Bay of Bengal 
which is the eastern sea, sometimes regarded as a part of the southern 
sea or the Indian Ocean. But such points cannot certainly detract from 
the great value of the book under review which exhibits not only the 
depth and width of the author’s learning but also the wide interest he 
takes in different branches of Indological studies. The book will be very 
useful to all students of the early history and culture of India. 

S. 
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Bhiratiya VIdya, vol. Vlll, no, ll 

A. B. Athavale. — Was Pragjyotisa of Naraka in Assam or Kathia- 
wad} The conclusion reached by the writer is that the town ot 
Pragjyotisa mentioned in the Adahabharata as capital of Naraka 
and Bhagadatta was in the Anarta country (modern Katliiawad). 

Ludwick Sternbach. — Vesya: Synonyms and Aphorisms, This 
IS a Supplement to the author’s article dealing with various syno- 
nyms for the ‘prostitute’ and other related words as also the 
maxims on venal love. 

V. M, Apte. — The Varuna Hymns in the Rgveda, In this instal- 
ment of the paper the 28th hymn of the 2nd Mandala of the Rg- 
veda has been translated into English with annotations. 


Bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, 

vol. III, pt. 2 

H. Goetz — Iranian or Buddhist Deity} A Gandhara Statuette and 
its Problems, The Note describes a slate statuette representing 
“a divine warrior, protected by an armour of rather big steel 
scales sewn to a leather coat, and armed with a heavy spear and 
a bow” with the head covered with a turban. The statuette 
IS assigned to the 2nd century of the Christian era. The discuss- 
ion in the Note raises the problem whether the figure represents 
the Gandharan Yaksa Paneika or the Iranian sungod Mithra. 

V, R. Talvalkar. — The Inscription in the Navalakht Well, Baroda, 
The date of the Navalakhl Well of Baroda is pushed back earlier 
on the evidence of a short inscription in Brahml script found 
on the cornice facing the steps of the well. The name is 
surmised to have reference to 5 ri Surya of the Mankani grant of 
the early 7th century. 

B. Bhattacharyya. — The Dhyanl Buddha Images in the Baroda 
Mnsenm, The beautiful Dhyanl Buddha images in the Baroda 
Museum are of Nepalese origin and belong to a period when 
Tantric culture flourished in Nepal. 

B. L. Mankad. — Gold Coins in the Baroda State Masenm. 
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Bulletin of the school of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
London, vol. XII, ptg. 3 & 4 

V. Minoksky. — Gardlzl on India. Carcli/i, a man from Gardiz, a 
frontier town between Ciaznin and Hindusthnn composed an 
historical work in Persian and dedicated it to Sultan Mahmud 
ol Ghazni. The chapter of the work dealing with India has 
been rendered here into English. It presents an interesting pic- 
lure ol the manners and customs of the Indians as observed by 
Ciardl/a, a keen Muslim observer of the i ith century. 

K. L. TiJKNi.k. — Indo /lrica II : Panjabi Pahlc = Avcsiic friabda. 

T. BnuROW . — Sanskrit Rajas, 

VV. Siinii. — The Self and its C^om plications. The position of the self 
in the Buddhist philosophv has been discussed. 

Aia Ki-i> Masiiu. — /In U npublished I ragmcnt of Paisacl. An extract 
in Pais, id dialect is published here from an early manuscript of 
the Ktivalayamalu, The extract has been rendered into English 
and Its peculiarities discussed. 

John SI epalese Bnddhist Rituals. 

S. G. Vi si.Y-biTzGiiUAi i>. — The Succession of (^.agnate Collaterals in 
Hindu Law, 

A. E, IbxsHAM. — Harid of Kashmir and the Iconoclast Ascetics, It 
is recorded in the Rajatarahgini that king Harsadeva of Kashmir 
reigning in the closing years of the i ith century amassed fortunes 
by looting the temples and melting down the images of the deities. 
It is conjectured that there was a heretic motive behind this deli- 
berate pollution of the images. Tlic nagnatas mentioned as 
agents of the king in these nefarious deeds might have been the 
followers of the Ajivika cult or the members of some other here- 
tical sect. 

}. V. S. Wilkinson. — A Note on an Illustrated Aianuscript of the 
Tog-Bashisht' (with plates). 

Journal Asiatique, Tomo, (X'XXXIV — Anuces 1043-5. 

Roger Portal. — Sovietic Orientalism, Notice of the first two 
volumes of work published under this name since 1940 by the 
Oriental Institute of the Academy of Sciences of U.S.S.R. con- 
tain" articles on various oriental lands, a chronicle of activities of 
the Institute, book-reviews and photographic reproduction of 
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documents. In an introductory article A. P. Barannikov announ- 
ces the essential object of Soviet Orientalism to help the oriental 
peoples to acquire the knowledge of their national existence and 
the originality of their culture. The articles on India comprised 
in the two volumes are entitled Some problems of Inclo- 
logy and the movement towards an official language in India, 
while there is a review of the official report presented to the 
British Parliament called India in ^93^-/935. U. N. G. 


Printed and published by J, C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd., 9, Panchanan Ghosh Lane, Calcutta. 
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A FEW OPINIONS 

Mm. Or. H. P. Sa$trl, Homj. lioyal .4-uri/tr Sorit^fy: Th»^ Quarterly 

is b<‘cornin'4 Uiorr arhl iiioro us<*ru!, ruore anti rrioio U’arnofl. You deserve 
tho UuinKs of UuA piji>lir \>y looij'^sinjLj; so many ofcunent writers in 

your QnHflt'i'ly f nrn rendiiijr a)> Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is tho most informiiip;. 

Prof. A B. Keith writes in Iiis Ilisiory of J^ferafnte (Oxford, 19*28), 

prefm e, xxviii,fri.--*‘Ooni; 5 rotulation 8 are duo to the editor. Dr. Narendra 
Nath l.aw, of this most, interesting!; f^uanorly, in wliich ther(3 has already 
npp<‘Mre(l much useful nnd Mi^^estive work on a uide ranj^o of topics.** 

Prof, S, K. Belvafkar of Coona, I regret very much that I dclay<‘d so long 
ftuhscrihing lor %our excellent Quarterly; it is a journal that fexv oriental 
fttudiuiis <‘an afford to bo without. 

Or. M. Wallesor, I am rjuite astornshed at the variety and quantity 

of Uitormaiion conlained in it. your J. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rauk of all Oriental Journals. 

Prof* E. W. Hopkins of Omu.- -I am inueh pleased with its a])pearanc# 
arid contents of .01 a piriofUml 

Prof. L. FInot., -read with an undecri'asinc interest your evcellont (Quarterly of 
whi<'h every nnmher affnids so much for learning and thinking. • 

Prof. M. Wlnternlf2.-- It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

koopa <n» a liigh standanl of scholarship It promises to become a gr^ai 

help to nil students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Jacobi.* I have pornsi'd your Quarterly with great interest 1 

may have occasion to contrihut4' fc it now and then. 

Prof, J. Jolly of Oermany— I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jutes Bloch.- Tt is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 

Prof. Louis (Jo La Vallee Poussin.- It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Or. Otto Schrader. — Tour very promising Indian Historical (Quarterly looks like 
beccTuing ko far ns Indian subjects are concerned a most rc.sp^'ctahle rival 
of the JltAS!, of (Ireat Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto Strauss. — T am very wudl pleased with your .Tonrnal nnd I hope it will 
be aft interesting nnd successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. PriyluskL — T/interot des articles puhlies dans votro revue ne m*a pas 
ecliappe. (”st une publication do pnuniero ordre, tres vnriee est fort 
instructive. 

Or. E. J. Thomas.— The Indian Hi.storicnl Quarterly has always attracted me 
aft* being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think you are doing a great work 
in helping anci stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof, Sylvain Lev!. — Congratulate you on tho truly ^nationar work you are 
doing for Mother India. Vonr Quarterly is the best eviil<^nce of the wonderful 
progress accony^lished by Indian sclmUirH in these last vears, a progress that 1 
followed with a sincere joy. 

THE CALCUTTA ORIENTAL PRESS, LTD 

^ 9, Panchavnn Ghosp Lane, Calcutta 
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The Malavas' 

riic name* of die MaLuas is one ol tlie most well-knowti in ancient 
Indian ethnography. They ate not mentioned by Panini but the lamoiis 
Sutra V. 3. 114 which sjxmUs o( certain tribes as ‘avudhajm Saingha’s or 
tribes living by profession of arms is explained by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
as reternng to the Mfilavas and Ksudrakas the two tribes who are noticed 
m one compound Kyiudraka-Malavah in the scholiastic works on Panini, 
jMalavas as a Saingha (tribe), is however, mentioned m the ALihabhasya of 
Patahjali, IV. i. 168 (2nd century B.C.), and it is commented that 
Jvlalavya and K.saudrakya were two confederacies of a military character. 

1 llic abbrcviiUion.s used bciv arc llic iullowing: 

17 A^ I lie V<it}dyiVUi (A Yatlavaprakasa. 

1 Al tn Ancient India by B. (". Law. 

AlUil ^Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriented liaearth hhstiUitc. 

CCAl ^ Catalogue of the Cotn^ of /innent India liy John Allan, 

London, 1936. 

/Cr ~ l he Imperial Gazetler of India New edition, Oxford, i(/o8. 

KSSR ~ Vhe Kathaseuii-iiigaia, *1 rans. bv C. H. "Lawncy C'.akutia, 

1880. 

MA - Ancient India a.s described tn cbhsical literatnre, by J. W. 

McCrindIc. 

MI '^"Invasion of India bv Alexander. 

MM - Ancient India as described by Megasthcncs and An inn. 

AMKLP ^Arya Mahjuhi Miila Kalpa, ed. by Mm. T. Ganapali .Sasui. 

VKS ^KamasHtram ed. by Pancanan Tarkaratna, Bnngavasi Press. 

YC ‘--On Yuan Chwang by T. Waters, Roval Asiatic .Society 

1904. 

BR --Buddhist Records of the Western World by S. Beal. 

BH - Id fe of Hiuen Tsang by S. Beal. 

PH - Political History of Ancient India by H. C. Roychaudburi. 

TKS —Trikdndasesa of Pmusottamadeva, published by K. Sri Krisna- 

das, Bombay, 1916* 
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The Maldvas 


A people with this profession aiul association naturally lends ideil- 
tiry to the famous warlike Malloi tribe of the Punjab who ap^Kar fre- 
(juciuly in the accounts of the Macedonian invasion of India, mostly in 
conjunction with the Oxydrakai who represent the Sanskrit Ksudrakas.** 
In the Mdhdbharntiu too, we hnd that the two peoples are linked together, 
as, such single appellations, ‘Ksudrakamalavaili’ indicate. All other 
notices that we possess o[ them in the AIdhdbl)'irdtd indicate that they 
were an ancient non-Arv.in people, civilised and virile living under their 
own rulers and reads to meet anv enem\’ or invader.' I hese are some 
indications positive in natiiie which go to (onnect the Malavas of early 
Sanskrit texts with the Malloi of (ireek historians, and this idcntitx' has 
been generally aceepied hy scholats.* 

It aj)j>cars that Alexander m order lo meet the Malloi began his ope- 
lations from a point near the junction of the Akesines (Chenab) and the 
I lydraotes (Ravi), for Arrian informs us ' that Alexander had ordered his 
generals to wait for him and join him with their divisions at the conHuence 
ol the Akesines and I lydraotes and then he led them through a waterless 
tract of eotintry against the Malloi. Ainan tnither says that the rivet* 
Akesines joins the Indus m the dominions ol the Malloi.'' By coinbin- 

2 i (M- Ksudiakas sec I xil , p. 
j See A Banerji Sastii in XXUl. joy lo. 

Cd. W ife of Asva[Mli (Mailra coimtiy) mother of the celebrated Savitri was 
a Malavi, i.e , a lady of the Malava tube. I his supports tlie positiou ol the 
Mrdavas as a tribe- of the Punjab. Malava is ilenved from the Dravidian wortl 
Maku (hill) aiul opinion is (Wpiessed that the word meant originally a Dravidian 
l lill tribe. But numismatists like V. Smith and Allan hold different Mews from 
a stiuly ol the Miilava eviins. I he former suggests that they weic of foreign 
(iiigin and writes “In ancient Indian literatnie and inscriptions the term Malava 
is applied to sarions communities and ii-iiito les ” {Cdt. Coins of Indian 

AltiSi'iini, p. ibi). Allan m his latest hook [Cat hui Coins, 1036) points to the 
uncertain tv of the ethnic tnigin of the Malava co'ns. A. Banerji-Sastri similarly 
savs tliat the lonfusion regarding the o igin anil ethnography of the Mfdavas is 
reflected in their cv>ins [JRORS., XXIII. ^ocyio). He is of opinion “that the 
pU7zle about their nou-Indiau oiigm is pariiallv due to a lack of discrimination 
at an earlier stage between tbe Aryan and non- Aryan elements that fused and 
evolved the Malava stock in the Maru and fertile fields of Rajputana.” [Ibid., 

3 « 3 )- 

5 AIL, pp. n()'40. Idle junction of Akesines with the Hyclraotcs (Ravi) 
occurs at present at a po:iu more than 30 miles above Multan. 

6 AIM., p. iy6. 
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ing these two st;ucnicnts we learn that the Klalloi teriitor\' comprised the 
Doab formed bv the Sutlej and the Ravi (Hydraotes") including also the 
narrow wedge of land between the confluence of the Indus and the 
Akesines (Chenab) on the west. The country to their north i.e., the 
Doab formed by the Akesines and the Hvdraotes possibly helonged to 
the Sivikas and not to the Mallei as is generally believed.' 

The Greek accounts are replete with references about the \Ialloi and 
the Oxvdrakai. Arrian informs us that they were the most numerous 
and warlike of all the Indian tribes in the Punjab.^ Diodoros writes that 
the Syrakousai (Oxydrakai) and the Kfalloi who were formerly at feud 
suspended their internal hostility and even strengthened their position 
bv intermarriaiie and mustered a force ol 80.000 foot, 10,000 horses, and 
ycK) chariots. ’ Curtins records a similar statement but he gives the two 
names as Siidracac and \Ialli.“’ Airian however says that by his sudden 
and rapid march Alexander prevented the Malloi and the Oxydrakai 
from giving each other mutual help.“ 

The Malloi were a race of independent Indians’ and the manner in 
which the Oxydrakai conducted negotiations with Alexander’ * gives us 
an insight into the representative character of the tribal states of the 
Punjab of the 4th century B.C. Although the political relations of these 
tribes were far from being friendly’^ at a time when it was needed most 
yet even an historian of the invading race says that “in the art of war 
they were far superior to the other nations by which Asia was at that 
time inhabited.” Regarding other ethnographical details we learn that 
they were of great stature and were amongst the tallest men in Asia. 
Their comp’exion was black, but they were very simple in their habits/'^ 

But a people of the name of the Ma’avas appear to have occupied the 
country round Nagar (Jaipur) in Rajputana, 45 miles north of Kotah, 

7 V. Sniitli locates them in the country below the confluence of the jhelum 
and Chenab covering approximately the jhang and Montgomery districts 
(JRAS., 1903, p. 631). Dr. H. C. Roy Chaiidhuri also places them in the valley 
of the lower Hydraotes “north of the confluence of the river and the Chinab'* 
{PH., p. 205). Also see ML, p, 351. 


8 

Ml, 

pp. 137, 1 15, 287. 




9 

Ibid., 

287. 

10 

Ibid., 

234- 

1 1 

Ibid., 

150. 

12 

Ibid., 

140. 

13 

Ibid: 

, 154. For other details 

of the people see M.A., p. 


PH.. 

p. 210. 

'5 

Ml. 

P- 85 
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25 miles to the E.-SE. of Took, where large luimber of coins bearing the 
legend 'Malavanarn jayah' liave been foiitul.“' The provenance of these 
coins show that the people occiipietl a limited area in Eastern Rajputana 
‘from the second to the fourth centurv' A.D. '' The Malayas 
(^Malavas)^"* of the Nasik cave inscription of Usavadata, the 5 aka. the 
son-in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana, who prol)ably settled near about Ajmer* 
evidently shared a portion of I:. Rajputana with the Malavas of Nagar.**^ 
'rhe same people may have been meant bv SamiKlragiipta in his Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription,*’ for no other people of this name issuing coins 
which bear tlie im[)ress of a strong tribal oiganisation seem to luve 
existed in the rime of the Gupta emperor. 'Fhis agrees well with the 
gcograplucal position ol the Yaudheyas aiul the Arjtmayanas, with whom 
thev arc grouped together in the Allahabad Prasasti. Allan [X>ints otit 
that the similarity of the coin-legends to those of the Arjunayanas and 
the Yaudheyas also suggest that the Mfdavas were not very remote from 
their other companions. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar says that in the Gupta 
period they migrated still farther southward as is indicated by the findspot 
of the inscriptions of the period and appear 10 have occupied Mewar and 
Kotah of SE. Rajputana and other parts of Cxntral India."* 

So the normal conclusion will be that the Malavas merged as an 
independent tribal State in about 150 B.C. or earlier in the eastern portion 
of Rajputana"’’ where thev lived in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. 

16 lliis city Nagara is peihaps incmioncd by Vatyvayana 111 his Kamasntru 
(311! A.D.): Nagaiikyah Cic Nagatakah {VKS., p. 372). Altlioiigh Yasodhara 
iileiiiirus it witli Paialiputra, Mr. FI. C. C'haklatlar shows that it was the same 
as Nagara, the eelcbraied citv ol the Malava Iving 45 miles to the N.N.F. ol 
Hundi in Rajputana {ABRl , V"III. 58-(k>\ 

17 CCAL, p.cvii. According to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar tlie cO’iis range 
from B.C. 1^30-250 A.D. Di. V. A. Smith savs that the Mrdavas dwelt in eastern 
Rajputana for four or live centuries 150 B.C. -330 A.D. {Cat. Coins of Ind. 
Mnseum, p. i6i) while accctding to Cunningham the Nagar coins are to be dated 
between 250 B. C. and 2^0 A.D. 

18 R. C. Mazunular, Corf orate Life in Afuienl India, p. 273, R. O. Douglas, 
‘On some Malava coins’ fASB., XIX, (N.S.), pp. 42 ff. 

19 Rapson, Catalogue of Indian Coins, p. LVI. 

20 Many Malava coins have been fountl in the laipur State {IRAS., 1897* 
p. 883). 

21 CCAL, p, evil. 

2^ Cf. Mbh., iii, 253. 19-20, 


22 IHQ ., I, 257. 
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Most of the early records in the era of the lords of Xfalava, or of the 
tribal constitution of the Malavas also come from Rajputana, north of 
Malwa,®* At a later time the Malavas of Rajputana ate connected with 
Malwa, and the Mandasor Stone-inscription of Kumaragupta I (c. 414- 
455 A-D ) is perhaps the first inscription in Malwa pro|X'r~‘' dated in the 
Ma^ava years 493 ( = A.D. 436) and 529 commencing in B.C. 58-7 and 
handed down traditionally bv the Malavanani-Gana. The Malavas o{ 
the later epigraphic records evidently refer to the Malava Gana of the 
Mandasor region. Siil)scc|uentlv the name Malava was found to 
be of far too wide significance to be that of a single zone. Dr. B. C. 
Law say.s that in the seventh century A.D., the name Malava was 
applied to Eastern Malwa or the region round Bhilsa and he identifies 
the Mrdava Kingdom of Mahiisena-Gupta and Devagupta referred to in 
the Hars'icarita with Purva-Malava “which lay between Prayag and 
BhiVsa.”*' But the evidence in favour of this hypothesis is not very 
clear. Dr. D. C. Ganguly in an article (Malavas in the 6th and 7th cen- 
turies A.D.) shows on the evidence of a Valabhi record of 639 A.D. 
which refers to the anclusion of Ratlam in Malavaka, and a statement 
of Bana which indicates the inclusion of Ujjain in that country, that 
Mrdava in the 7th century was the designation of the western part of 
Malwa. Attempt lias also been made by a critical examination of the 
contemporary evidences, to connect Hiuen-Tsang’s Mo-la-p’o with Cen- 
tral Malwa, i.e., the region centering round Ujjain. It may be noted 
that the evidence of later literature particularly that of the Kathd-S. 
Sdgara^'^ shows that the Malava country came to be regarded as identical 
with the region round Ujjain i.e., Avanti. In a late Buddhist Chronicle 

2^ Malavas of the coins are the celehraied Malava-gana wliu are credited 
with having instituted the era now called Samvat {fRAS., 1913, pp. 995-98 and 
191^, p. 747; I A., 1913, p. ifn; JRAS., 1914, pp. 1012-3). Also see, PH., p. 388, 
fn. 3. For Sakas. Parthians and the Vikrama era sec S. Konow in hP, XXI. 256. 

25 CII., Ill 83. Mandator is in the Western Malwa Division of Central 
India. It was known as Dasapiira (originally consisting of ten hamlets) the name 
was later contracted into Da.s6r (p. 790.). 

26 Cf. Mandasor Stone Inscripnon of Yasodharman (c. 525-535)-Malava 
(—Vikrama) year 589 ( = A.D. 532'; Sf., 391, vs. 21. 

27 TAP, p. 61. 

28 JBORS., XIX, pp. 399-401 and pp. 408 ft. 

29 KSSR., I, p. 150, 197. 
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the Arya manjuirl .mnla-kalpa a snnilar jX)Sition is recorded ‘purlmQjja- 
yanim khyata Mfilavanarn jane tada/'*^’ The lexicographers such as 
Yadavaprakasa, Hcincandra and Puriisottainadcva"' also identify Malava 
with Avanti/*'* So the geographical indications of all these statements 
establish beyond doubt Malava’s association with western Malwa 
or Avanti in the mediaeval period. According to Prof. Rhvs Davids the 
Avanti county «.,ame to be cal'ed Malava from the 7th or 8th century 
onwards.*^* But there are other evidences which indicate that the 
geographical connotation of Mfdava afterw'arcls expanded so as to include 
the whole of Iiastern Malwa. fhus Hie Khajuraho inscription II refers 
to a river called MalavanadF on whose bank stood Bhasvat.'^ Bhasvat was 
also known as Bhailasvamin ‘ ‘ and is the same as Bhilsa in Gwalior State 
in G.eniral India, on the east Bank of the Betwa river. Betwa 
was thus a river of the Mfdava country. In Alberuni’s description 
Bhilsa is included in Malwa- 1 bus he says : “From Ojain to 

Bhailasan,'' which likewise belongs to Malava, the distance is 10 



AAIKLV. p. hi 9, v. loa. 



3 ‘ 

V}N . 38. % 37 

A bind hand, p, 381; 

rKs . p. 31. 



But as noted, betoic 

Avanti and XIalava 

arc very often 

distinguished. 

(Ci. 

Bhd^dvdtd Pm and, XII 

1. 281!., W'here mention is made of 

the Brahmins 


and Kings of Avanii, Abliira, Arbiida and Mfilava coiinttiesj. In the* KathTi-S- 
Siigam, also we find separate mention oi Avanii and Mfdaya (I, pp. 5f>-57)* Fven 
earlier woiks like the Kjnuisitttit [VKS., p, 370) of Vatsyayana (^rd century A.D.) 
icier to Avanti and Malava separately. Bharata in his Natyeddstrd which belongs 
to abuiii the same per od aN KtimdSHtra chaiacterise the people of Avanti 
Siiriistra and Malava etc. as having the same style [Ndtya^tistra, XIII, 2y). But 
certain observations ma<le by A. Banerji Sastii on a study of Xlalava-L-jjain coins 
deserve to be noted (/BORS., XXIII. He savs that the Malavas and 

Avantis should not he tlisiinguished fiV)m each other arbitiarily and to support 
his proposition he quotes V. Smith who accepts the theory of Prof. Rapson that 
the so-called “Ujjain Symbol ' ol the cross and balls would more accurately be 
named the ‘Malava symbol.* It is also argued that Avanti in Buddhist records 
is the ilesignation of practically the same region occupied at the epoch of these 
sources by the Malavas. Under the circumstances the w'riter makes out a case 
for a fresh study of the Nfalava-Avanti coinage and criticises all numismatic 
Studies hitherto made on the subject as ‘artificial* He considers that even the 
latest work on the subject (Allan’s Cat. hid. Coins, 193) is not free from this 
obsession as the coins of Lljjaini are treateil independently of and separated from 
the Nlrdava coins. 33 Bnddhist India, p. 28. 

34 Til., I. 129, vs. 26. 35 1 : 1 ., XXV. 279-80. 36 AI., I. 202. 

37 In Muhammadan writing it is also referred to as Mahabalistraiit 
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tarsakh. ’ But Alberiim also tells us that the capital of the Malava 
countn^ was Dhar/® This may be interpreted to mean that the Malava 
country of the mediaeval period was not only co extensive with Malwa 
proper and the Alalwa agency'*'^ of the modern times but comprehended 
the entire region of the western section of the Central India Agency (in- 
cluding Bhilsa on tlie east) bounded on the north and west by Rajputana 
and on the south by the great Vindhya range which is the natural 
limit of the plateau in that direction. This country seems to have been 
divided into two parts and according to the commentator of Vatsyayana’s 
K7imast4tra the Western Tsdalava country or Apara Malava was identical 
with Ujjaini-desa and the eastern Jslalava or Mfilava pro|K*r was known 
as Purva Mfilava. The Apara Malava country was conterminous with 
the Avaiui Mahajanapada “ whose limit on the east, was possibly the 
river Parvati, which by its natural position separated Avanti fom Abra- 
vanti or Akara, known in ancient times under a variety of designations 
such as Pfirva-Ma’ava, Dasarna or Vidisa, all of which being the name 
of practically one and the same tract of country namely Eastern Malwa 
consisting of the modern Bhopal, Bhilsa and the neighbouring portions 
of the Central Provinces. 

But Hiuen-Tsang, it should be noted, restricts the application of the 
term Malava to a limited area. The pilgrim reached Mo-la-p’o 

(Malava) going noith-west from Broach. It is stated that the capital 

was defended b)' the river Mahi on the south and east/'* It thus follows 
that the Mahi valley particularly the adjoining regions to its west were 
ccjuivalcnt to Hiuen I sang s Malava." A passage of the SkancU 

38 Al. 202. Hus is the capital ol the state of the same name in C. India, 

the Dhnra-Nagaii whicli was the capital of the Paramaia chiefs. 

39 The name has been applied to vaiying tracts at different periods. See 
/a, XVII, 97-100. 

40 VKS., p. 371 : Malavya iti Purvamalavabhavah. As Avanti so famous 
ill early history and tratlition was the recognised name of what later on tame 
to be called as Apara;Malava or Western Malwa, the Commentator might have 
thought fit to regard Eastern Malwa or Purva-Malava as Malava pioj3cr. 

41 The Malavaka Janapada of the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra possibly refers to 
Apara-Malava or Avanti of Central India. 

42 yC., II, pp. 242-43 and p. 341. 43 BR,y II, p. 260. 

44 The people of the Mahi valley i.e., Maheyas appear in the Puranic list of 
the Western Division. The Skanda-Purana describes the merit of holy confluence 
of the Mahi with the sea, (i: 2. 13. 45 ff*)* 
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Pnrana winch agrees witli this location of the Malava country runs 
thus : — - 

sum f?rm 1' '' 

Dr. B. C:. I .*iw s,»vs thjt the ‘Mola-jK)’ kiiigdoni of Hiiicn Xsaiij^ is 
identical with Malavaka of Valabhl i^rants and corresponded roughly to 
tile modern districts ol Kaira and Ahinedabad and some jiarts of the 
Baroda State. It ma\' Ik* noted that the name is i^iven as Malavaka in 
the sloka ipioted above. C’unningham points out*' that the bearing 
and the distance m this case arc erroneous and that the capital of the 
Malava toiintry eorresponds with the position of Dhar, and the country 
conterminous with the region bounded by Vadarai on the north, 
Valabhl on the west, lijjain on the east and Maharastra on the south. 
Whatever may be the exact territorial position of the pilgrim’s Malava it 
IS obvious that the description he gives of the Malavas refers to the 
Mak ivas ol C>entral Malwa of which Lljjain was the city so famous in 
liistory and uaduion. 1 bus he says that the pcopV‘ ol the country were 
highly po’ished and agreeable. They exceedingly loved fine arts and 
like the Magadhas had the lenown of loving the studs' of literature. 

} Ic also records that the disposition ol men was s'lrtuous and docile and 
that they were gifted with remarkable intelligence.’" 7'his certainly is 
an evidence ol the highest value in connecting: the Malavas ol Hiueii 
i .s.ing with tiu- f.iinous jxop'c of Ujj.iyini lor no other jK'oplc of Western 
India could have heen meant hv this high encomium.'’" So Ifiucn 
Dangs Wu shena cannot he cejuated with Ujjain as tltc pilgrim .stales 
that the people were of a rude vio'ciu nature and did not care for educa- 
tion. Dr. D. C. Ganguly s identification of the name with Bhaila.svamin 
or Bhil.sa"' does not satisfy the conditions eitlter, for the cultural attain- 
ments Ol ancient \ aidisikas are mui'h too well known to he for<mttcn. 

But the classical references to the Malloi of the Punjab are earlier than 
the numismatic and epigiaphic references to the Malavas of Rajputana 

45 I- ^•‘ 3 - 4 ‘' 

^6 T- 4 /., p. 64 5. 47 CV/G 7 .. pp. 5 48 / 3 / 7 . pp. 147-48. 

49 HR., IJ. p. 2^x>. In Bh.ii.ita s iVr/fy^?.w/>vr 'Malavva' is described as one of 
the five types of the Mahapuriisas and physical features of this tvpe arc also set 
forth. (/C, II, 352-53). 

50 Cf. Ihe statement of Biina, quoted by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, op. cit., 
pp. 408-400 {IRORS, XIX). 

51 Ibid., 4iO'ii. 
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and Malwa. They cannot be regarded as one and the same people unless 
wc assume that Malavas of the Punjab gradua'ly moved southwards (per- 
haps from the beginning of the second century B.C.) due to the un- 
settled condition of the ‘North* resulting from the Greek atul other 
invasions,"'^ and after several changes of abode^*** eventually settled in 
Central India and gave their name to what is now called Malwa.‘*‘ The 
people may have acquired independence immediately after the fall of the 
Gupta empire, when the tribal name was given to the country around; 
and being one of the foremost fighting clans of ancient India were gradu- 
a ly being absorbed into the famous Rajput clans then emerging in the 
light of history. 

S. B. Chaudhuri 


52 CCAI., p. evil. 

53 Seven Malava countries arc known to have existed {PH., p. 492, fn. 4). 

54 But Harsa-corita refers to one Malava raja (Ch. 4) who may have been a 
king of Multan. Dr. V. A. Smith points out that TSranatha mentions a ‘Malava 
in Prayag {EHl., p. 350, fn. i). 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1948 
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Authorship of the Dhvanyaloka and Anandavardhana’s 

Date and Works 

Like the majority of Sanskrit scientific classics, the Dhvanyaloka 
also is written in a imxturc of prose and verse. The verse-form 
became popular in scientific treatises for more reasons than one. In 
the first place, verses could he easily committed to memory and easily 
remember<'t!. Secondly the verse- form came handy as a device for 
saving sjiace. To avoid all lengthy prolixities and to confine attention 
to the bare essentials of the subject, the verse-form was the most 
suited, hut in this /eal for conciseness and compactness, clarity had 
to be more often than not sacrificed. And in order to remove 'die 
obscurity of the verses inevitable by their very nature as also inciden- 
tally arising out of metrical exegencies and so on, it was the practice 
of authors to subjoin a prose explanation or vrtti to their metrical 
compositions or kankas} In some very ancient texts, however, only 
the kdrtkas have been preserved (e.g. the Sdnkhyakdrikd) while the 
urtti or bhdsya is of a late origin. Lven Bhartrhari, the celebrated 
author of the Vdkyapadlya, has now been proved to have written a 
vrtti on the metrical text himself.^ Now the question that emerges 
is whether we are justified in regarding the kdrikd as well as the vrtti 
portion in the Dhvanyaloka to be the work of one and the same 
author. 

G. Biihler was the first onentahst to give an account of the 
Dhvanyaloka and its date. He was led to believe that “the Dhvanyd- 
lokay Kdvydloka or Sahnlayaloka is a commentary in four chapters on 
certain verses treating of Dhvani, ‘implied meaningh which is consi- 
dered the soul of poetry. And the reason adduced by him in 
support ot this remark of his is— “hrom Abhinavagupta's Tlkd^y it 
^ippears that these verses are the composition of some older writer 

1 Cf. Udayana^s 'Nydya-kf 4 snmafijali, Visvanatlia’s Sahitya-darfana, Mam- 
inata's Kavya-prakdsa, etc. 

2 Fragments of it liave been published in Lahore by Prof. Cham Deva 
Shastri. 

3 Detailed Report of a tour in search of Sanskrit Mss. by G. Biihler. 1877. 

a>- 65- 4 p- >• 
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whose name is not given. But it is remarkable that they contain no 
mangalacarana,'' In other words, according to Biihler, the Karikakara 
must be supposed to be other than the Vrttikara since Abhinavagupta 
makes such a distinction. A number of eminent scholars — Hermann 
Jacobi, S. K. De, P. V. Kane, and S. P. Bhattacharya being the 
foremost among them — accepted this conclusion and one might almost 
say that it became an established tradition. There was, however, a 
section of scholars headed by the late Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 
(A, Sankaran, V. Raghavan, and T. R. Chintamani being his followers), 
who challenged the above tradition and endeavoured to prove the 
identity of authorship of both karika and vrtti in the Dhvanyaloka, 
The mainstay of their arguments also w'as, curiously enough, furnished 
by the remarks of Abhinavagupta himself in his Locana, Of late, 
a scholar^ has tried to prove that though Abhinavagupta favours the 
idea of identity of authorship, there arc internal evidences in the 
Dhvanyaloka which militate against such a view. The whole problem 
has been again examined in a thorough-going manner by Dr. Satkari 
Mookherjee^’ and the conclusion he has arrived at is that an identical 
author is responsible for the composition of both karika and vrtti and 
that it is Anandavardhana. 

Such in brief are the various views held by scholars regarding this 
seemingly simple ejuestion and they arc enough to show how the 
question is a much mooted one and how scholars are far from being in 
agreement regarding it. An attempt will be made here to record 
faithfully the various evidences cited favouring one or the other view 
and to examine them again dispassionately . 

To begin with, some of the striking statements of Abhinavagupta 
wherein the Karikakara anvl the Vrttikara seem to have been carefully 
distinguished may be examined^ : — 

5 K. Goda Varma, ‘Different authorship of the Karikagrantha and the 
Vrttigrantha of Dhvanyaloka,’ New Indian Antiquary, vol. V, No. 12 (March 

1943)- ^ 

6 *A Di'se' ration on the klentity of the author of the Dhvanyaloka’ B C. 

Law Volume, Part I, pp. 17^1^. 

7 For a complete collection of such passages see S. K. De’s paper on the 
the subject in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. London, vol. I, pt. 4, 
P- 3 - 
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f?TrTf?TJr^ I ^ J rT- 

i!f*T siiq5q;rT7^itjTiTriT?i vrr^^^^ fsfmitfTf— I 

— (pp. 162-163, Locana Hen. Edn. 1940) 

2. ?T^ I ferfmrgr^ 

I ^ I — (p. 163, /^^/c/.) 

3 . ?f?T ^I^f: I ^T 

I “(p. ib^.lbid.) 

4. i — (p. 166). 

5 . n;?^rTrq^Mit^?ei W ?F*[fRJ^JtnT I irJfl-:FK^Tl ^ i ^ 

4 f? 3 ;wR’ 'Wh II — (pp. 290- 1 ) 

6. 'hj\T^^]%\\m ^2|irfU; c:qf-riH ?frTr 

I (p. 304.) 

riu\sc .statcincnt.s arc ini[)ortant implying as tiny do not only 
that Al)liinavaj.!;iipta regarded the kankakara as distinct from the 
Vrllikaru hut also that he attempted to reconcile the seemingly 
div(*rgent positions of the two. There are also numerous allusions to the 
Vlttikura^ m the Locana though no such opposition between the 
Vrttikara aiul the Kdriklikdra is meant to be emphasi/ed. E. V. Kane'’ 

IS ol opinion that wdicnever the exptession (jrantha-krt occurs in the 
Locana, tlie allusion is to ‘2\nandavardhana’^' and that the Karikakdra 
is ahvays referred to by the term Alula-grant l)ii-krt ^ 

These points serve as the sheet-anchor ol the theory that Abhi- 
navagupta regards the anonjunous Dhvanikdra to be ditlerent from 
Anandavardhana, the Vrttikara, And Abhinavagupta^ testimony is 
considered to be of greater weight than those of his successors,^ ' in 
settling this vexed cjuestion. 

As against these evidences, may be pitted now other statements of 
Abhinavagupta himself which appear to fa\our the theory of identity 
of authorship : — 

— (p. 302) 

8 \'’kIc pp. 136, 251, 259, 273. Dhvanyaloka, Ben. Skt. Scries. 

9 liUKuliKtion to the Sahityadarpana, LIX. 

10 Cf. p. 26 and p. ^i. 

11 C.k Locdfia (p. 312) on the Vrtti — which reads :- 

12 Cf. P. V. Kane, loc. at. 
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2. KT-i «F.[ 

I - -(l^. 494) 

"Here vyakhyaya and mrUpya arc words ending in the siiflix 
dyap’. In the Sanskrit language the suffix ‘ktva or dyap’ is used in 
this manner (see Panini, III. iy.21 — ; t»iid Vll.1.37, 
?qqr’ ). When two actions performed- by a single agent 
are desircvl to be conveyed, the suffix ktva or lyap is adilcd to that 
root which refers to the prior action as, ihnktvd urapiti. Similarly in 
the above extracts the agent of 'vyakhyaya' or 'nirdpya' should be 
the same as the agent of aha. Now the agent ol 'vyakhyaya or 
‘nirdpya' expounds; i.e., he is the Vrttikara that explains everything. 
The agent of 'aha' says or states. What does he state? ‘Yas tn — etc. 
and 'Pradhana' — etc., which are two kartkas (Din. 111 . 2 and III. 42., 
i.e., he is the Karikakdra. Panini’s rule cpioted above recpiires these 
agents, Vrilttkara and Kdrikdkura to be ulentical.”' ' 

3. fHlfrf — • {Locana, 1’. 551.) being the 
explanation of the signiticance of the word ‘iti occurring in Ityakli- 
starasdsrayocita — etc., one of the two concluding verses, of the vrtti 
text. It should be noted that 'ttt' in the verses is to be connected 
with 'Dhvanirdarsitah'''^ . This clearly makes us conclude that the 
Locanakdra entertains the view that the .same author Anandavardhana 
has expounded Dhvani through the karikds as well as the vrtti.^'' 

4. Abhinavagupta quotes some karikds from the Dhvanydloka as 
Anandavardhana’s in his Abhinavahhdratl, a commentary on Bharata’s 
Ndtyasdstra : — 

(i) l’’ 

(G. O. S. Edn. of Ndtyasdstra, vol. II, p. 367.) 

(ii) ? ) 

5rTl!ff%jr 1 

13 A. Sankaran, op. at., p. 53. 

14 Cf. Balapriya, commentary on the Locana: — 

I 1 Ben. Edn. p. 551. 

15 Goda Varma, op. cit., p. 271. 
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sqpsqTrTH I {op. cil., p. 385).’® 

In tlic first of these passages, Anandavardhana is said to he the 
author of the karikd 'Suptinvacana' etc. (Dhvanydloka, 111, 16) and in 
the second, the allusion is clearly to the two karikas 

I K;7«ir^rsfffrf;T ?r»Tt 4 ?r[q; n (II. 17) and 

etc. (II. 18). What is more, Abhinavagupta expressly 
st.ires tliat the dlustrations too come from tlte same pen as that of 
the author of these karikas, who is none other than Anandavardhana 
himself. 

(in) “2jf5 ^?f 5 TT »Tr5*Tf?ir »Tf I%sTR: ^ 

fTI?^S^»TT 5fcr I — — 

?rWTfi 7 f^?I I {op. cit. p. 319). 

Here also tlie tjuotation is of a karika, {Dhvanyaloka HI. 12) and it is 
ascribed to the atithor of the Sahrdayaloka, which proves that aloka 
IS a name siaiuhng for the entire text in prose and verse and not 
exclusively for the vrtli [lortion as maintained by some scholars.'” 

The.se points favouring unity of authorship do not deserve to be 
sweepmgly brushed aside as they are done some times. Prof. Siva 
Prasad Bhattacharya, tor instance, dimisses these facts unliesitatingly 

with tin; bold remark “ it is quite conceivable that he (Abhma- 

v.igupta) was relying on his memory, — and what man is infallible? We 

if) A. S.mk.Uiiii, op cit., p. 51. 

17 ('1. "llu' pcniiltiinaic verse .u ihe end of the 4th Uddyota (Cf 

Kdvyakhyf etc.)., leads one to infer that Kavya formed part of the name of tire 
o igiiial wvirk (or was itself its name on which Anandavardhana commented 
(prol)ahly it was called Ktivya dhvam or simply Kauya 01 Dhuam), Dhvani- 
kurtku III s|X'.iks of the hiirthas as ICdvyalahMHa. It is therefore proper th.it 
the vrtti i.s called Kavyaloka or Dhvanyaloka.'” Kane, op. at., p, LX. 

All this is notliing hut groping in the wilderness of conjectures. It is nothing 
short of absurd to urge seriously that a work on literary criticism was itself 
designated as Kavya, or Dhvani. On the analogy of the title Kavyalahkara. 
however, the expression Kavya-dhvani may be justified in a way. But this 
conclusion also will be found to be extremely improbable in tire light of the fact 
that there is not as much as a simple reference to the work by that name in the 
whole range of Sanskrit poetics. In all probability, the word ‘Aloka’ might as 
well have been the essential element in the title of the original work, the unstable 
element in the t’tle being the word Dhvani which could be substituted by the 
wo d Kavya or Sahrdaya according to one’s choice. 
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have such cases of erroneous ascription by illustriDUs masters in other 
departments of Sanskrit learning.”’* This is a grave undeserving 
accusation. 

If these statements of Abhinavagupta, then, cannot be explained 
away so easily, a similar difficulty will arise with regard ro the explana- 
tion of the earlier statements, seen above, which favour the idea of 
dual authorship. It would be nothing short of impertinence to level 
the charge of confused thinking against the Locanakara. If he spoke 
often of the Kdrikdkdra as distinct from the Vrttikdra, there must h.ive 
been a purpose behind it, and he must have meant only a functional 
difference between the two and not numerical difference. The traditional 
practice of commentators 111 other departments of Sanskrit learning 
also confirms the conclusion that this proccilure of treiiing tlie authors 
of kdrikd and vrtti as hypothoticallv distiiut, (for purposes of clarity 
m exposition) is neither exceptional nor arbitrary. Kullukabhatta 
records in his commentary on Manusmrti that such a convention was 
current even amoniist ancient authors : 

Accordingly we find that writers like Mainiiuita and Vi.svanatha refer to 
their own karikds in the third person in the course of their prose vrtti,^^ 
The karikds were considered to be sell-contained and independent units 
capable of being understood without anv external aid. The object of 
the vrtti or the commentary was merely to make explicit what was 
already implicit in the kdrikd text. It had to be faithful to the original 
in every detail and no insertion of any extraneous or irrelevent material 
was allowed. J^^dging from the Dhvanydloka itself, it looks almost 
certain that first of ah, the bare text of the karikds was written out at 
a stretch and the implications were explained later on by the same 
.author in the vnti. 

In this connection it is interesting to note what the editor of the 

18 ‘Dhvanyaloka and the Text of the Dlivanikarika'*,' Proceedings of the 
Sixth Oriental Conference, p. 617. 

19 Ci. I 

— Kdvyaprakdsa, I, i, 

I —Sdhityadarpana, I, i. 
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Siddhi-trayt^" by Rajanaka Utpaladeva,*' has got to say about this 
traditional custom in Kashmir : 

"To append a vrtti to a work seems to have been the fashion 
oi the day (c{. Spandavrttf, Sivasiitravrtti etc.). The attitude adopt- 
ed by the author in writing his gloss on the two Siddhis is markedly 
distinctive. He annotates in such a way that the reader is often 
misled into thinking chat the author of the text is dilfercnt from that 
of the k^loss. Tlu* i^lossator [sic) always appears in the third person 
throwing; the reader off the scent as regards the identity of the author 
and tlie annotator.’’ 

Dr. K. C. P<indey has adduced other instances as well to prove 
that evcTi in the time of Anandavardhana, this fashion of an iden- 
tical person writing ImicIi the kiirika and the vrttiy was very much in 
vogue in Kashmir."* 

And as regards the contention that Abhinavagupta uses two words, 
Karikdkdru and Vrttikdra, and means to imply distinction, the same 
writer points out that this also does not necessarily mean difference 
in point of the authorship of the works so referred to. He observes: 
“Our study of Abhinava’s works tells us that it is his practice to 
reter to the same person as the writer of one work or another; if he 
has written more than one wwk, according as he refers to him in 
one capacity or another. Leaving aside other instances, if we take 
up that of Utpalacarya himself, wc find that he is referred to both 
as Vrttikdra and Tlkdkdra in one passage. On reading it, a person, 

not knowing the truth, is likely to fall into the error of thinking 
that there are two different writers referred to by these two words. 
The passage in c|ucstion occurs in Abhinava^s commentary, called 
Vimarsinh on the first verse of Utpalacarya 's Isvara-fratyabhijnd- 
kdrtkd ov sHtra. It runs as follows: — 

(I. 22-23). 

The above c}uotation's serve to bring out the idea how the appa- 

20 Paiulit MadliuMidan Kaiil Shastri in his preface to the Siddhitrayi 
(Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, XXXIV, p. 10). 

21 Whose date is the fi:st half of the loth Century A.D. 

22 Abhinauagufta (An Historical and Philosophical Study), pp, 133 f. 

23 Op. cit., p. 134. 
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rcnc (Jistinctioii made by Abliiiiavagupta sliould not be taken too 
literally and given too much weight as a mainstay for the argument 
of duality of authorship. 

Dr. Satkari Mookerjee has examined at length*’ the several 
passages in the Locana that arc supposed to favour the duality of 
authorship and arrives at the conclusion that the duality is only 
apparent and not real. His arguments deserve to be summarised 
here : 

The mere distinction of the author oi an original work, any :>Hlra 
or kartkdt from the author of the vrtti is not necessarily a personal 
but a formal distinction, which is seen to be observed even when 
the same person is known to have composed botli.* ’ The original 
and the gloss are two diflercnt species of work and their role and 
status are also difTcrent. The role of the commentary is to explain 
what is implicitly contained in the original and it is an ofTcncc against 
the rules of exegesis to introduce matters foreign to the original. 
The offence is technically called Hisutra-vydkhydnaJ"^' fidelity to 
the original and observance of the limit im[)osed by it arc absolutely 
de YigHeiiY. It is therefore a necessity of form that the author of the 
gloss, even when he is the author of the original, should refer to the 
latter as a different person and should always comply with the sub- 
ordinate role that the function of a commentator imposes upon him. 

Such being the case, the differentiation made by Abhinavagupta 
in accordance with the rules of exegesis cannot prove separate identity 
of the authors. Nor can we look for any internal evidence, em- 
bodied cither in the original text or in the gloss purporting or 
alluding to personal identity, since such a procedure would definitely 
go against the rule of the game. Hence the only reliable evidence 
which can prove the difference or identity of the authors will be 
extra-textual testimony. 

24 Vide — Op. at. 

25 Cf. Vamana’s KauydlahhdmsiitYas and urlii; kdnkas anti urlti in the 
Kaoya-prakdsa, Sahttyaiiarpana, BhasaparUihcda, Rasagarjgadhara; Hcniacandra's 
Vramdnci'mimdmsd etc. 

26— Cf. P- ^4 (Bcnaics Hdn.j cf. also ^ 

PaUcapadikavivaraua on Sankara's Adhyasubhasya 

(Brahmasiilras 1. i. t). 

StPTEMBtK, 1948 ^ 
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As Kane himself has shown conclusively, in the History of 
Alamkdra Literature there is perfect unanimity among writers 
on Sanskrit Poetics beginning with Mahiiuabhatta down to the 
latest writers that the author of the kdrikds and the vrtti 
in the Dhvanyaloka are a self-identical person. Mahiiuabhatta, 
Ksemendra, and Kuntaka (all hailing from Kashmir), Riijasekhara, 
Hcmacandra and others all regard Anandavardhana as the author 
of the entire work since they cpiote freely from the kdrikd portion 
as well as the vnti portion of the Dhvanydloka under the common 
name of Dhvanikura or Anandavardhana. Thus there is an unbroken 
continuity of the tradition regarding idcntitv of the authors of the 
kdrikd and the vrtti^ 

Now to examine closely some ot the [)assages where Abhinava- 
gupta distinguishes between the Vrttikard and the Kdrikdkara : — In 
the first chapter the classification of Dhvani into avivaksitavdeya, and 
uivaksttanyaparavacya has been given in the vrtti and not in the 
kdrikd. In the first kdriku of the second chapter the first type is 
subdivided into two kinds. Apart from the observations of Abhi- 
navagupta, it would ap[K*ai that this kdrikd presupposes the classifica- 
tion of Dhvani given in the vrtti in the first chapter and the natural 
deduction from this cross-reference would be that the author of the 
kdrikd IS identical with that of the vrtti. Though this is the natural 
procedure for an identical person to make such a cross-reference, it can- 
not be regarded as legitimate, ofTcnding as it docs, the rigid rule of exe- 
gesis described above. Accordingly Abhmavagupta, as the commen- 
tator, steps forward to justify this breach of the ecic|uettc of exegesis 
by an ingenious device. In connection with the classification given 
in the vrtti in the first chapter Abhinavagupta observes that the 
author of the vrtti propounds this classification in pursuance of the 
implicit reference which will be made to it in the second chapter. 
In commenting on the vrtti at the outset of the second chapter “Dhvani 
has been shown to be of two kinds etc.,” Abhinavagupta supplies 
the necessary corrective ‘by me, in the capacity of Vrttikdra,' that 
is the import. This has however not been stated in disregard of 
the original text {sfitra) but in pursuance of the intention of the 
KdrikdkdraJ^^ Here the particle said is very significant. It would 
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be redundant, unless the functional difference in spite of the personal 
identity were alluded to by Abhinavagupta. 

Again the absence of refutation in the karika of the position that 
Dhvani is indefinable and the express refutation of tltc same in the 
vrtti would seem to be an introduction of a topic unintended by the 
Karikakara. Abliinavagupta again justifies the vrttikara on the ground 
that he only makes explicit what is implied by tlic karikakara.'*' A 
prima facie reading of the text would ratiier give out the impression 
that the same person being the author of the karika and the vrttiy he 
(iocs not take the trouble to state in the original verse what he will 
state ill the gloss. This would be a breach of eticjiictte wliich Abhh 
navagupta tries to explain away. 

But as Dr. Mookerjee says: — “The real crux of the problem 
however is found in the beginning of Chapter HI. The observation of 
Abhinavagupta hereunder seems to make him plainly assert his faith in 
the numerical difference of the author of the kcirika from that of the 
The vrttikara introduces the chapter with the words: 

cr^i; 1 Regarding 

Ahhinavagupta’s explanation of the above, Dr. Mookerjee observes: 
“Abliinavagupta explains the text of Anandavardhana in a far- 
fetched way and makes severe animadversions upon the previous 
commentator, whose interpretation, however, is more satisfactory and 
logically more consistent than wliat is offered by the former.”"' 
I cannot see eye to eye with him on tliis point. Before I give my 
explanation, I shall quote the Doctor's exposition in extenso : 
‘‘Tlie Candrika, which was the ptevious commentaty, and which is 
criticised here, explains the meaning of the expression vyangyamtikhena 
as referring to the division of dhvani in respect of vastu, atahkara, and 
rasa. Abhinavagupta is impatient with this interpretation. He rem- 
arks “This threefold division has been set forth by the vrttikara and 
not by the karikakara. Not is the vrttikara setting forth this division 
here and now. So what relevancy would be there in the statement 


{Dhvanyalokalocana, p. 165) 



cit.s p. 1 66. 

28 Op, cit,, pp. 162-3. 

3a Loc, at., p. 185 


29 Loc. cit., p. i8j 
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‘this h;rs been done and tliis is licniir done’ in case the authors are 
cli[fcrcnt? Nor docs this incerpretation square with the entire previous 
text since such modes as avivaksitnuacya also have been demonstrated 
therein/'^ Ahhinavagupta accordmt^lv explains the remarks of 
Anandavardhana as liavin^ reference to the division of Dhuani as 
nvivnksitdvacya etc/* * This is no doubt an excellent statement of 
Ahhinava<^upta*s position. The rendering of ‘kartrbhedc ka sangatih*, 
however is nor entirely satisfactory since it is capable of another 
meaning which would I)ctter fit in here. The other meaning is — ‘how 
can the two statements in the same breath that this has been done and 
this IS being done be compatil)Ie unless the authors are identical? 
Instead of identity of aiitliorship» difTerence in authorship will he 
brought into prominene il wc interpret after the manner of the 
Candrikakara that ‘wangyamukhena’ refers to the Dhvani of vdstti etc., 
since tliis division is mentioned expressly by the vrttikard and not the 
kilrihakFira, and here the procedure of the vrttikara is not being explain- 
ed, but only of the kdrikdkarahd. Hence the interpretation is not 
acceptable. 

Then Dr. Mookherjee proceeds to give his reasons: “Wc must 
confess that Abhinavngupra\ criticism oi the CdndrikFi seems to be 
inspired more by petulance than regard to fact or logical consistency. 
In the first place, it is not a fact that the threefold classification of 
dhvnni has not been shown in the kdrikd itself. In II. 2, Dhvani 
based on the expressed sense is shown to be twofold according as 
ihe sequence between the expressed and suggested sense is imp(‘r- 
ceptible. In III. Rasiulhvani as representative of the first type is 
dealt with. In 11 . 22 Alanhdriulhvani based on formal suggestiveness 
{sabdasaktytidhhiiva) is discussed. In II. 23-25 the vastndhuani is 
elaborated at length. In II. 26-31, alankaradhvani based upon mate- 
rial significance (artha-sahyndhhava) is treated of rather in detail. 
The consideration of these facts would show that Abhinavagupta is 

— ct. soq., op, cit. 

• 

— Balapriya, commentary on the above. 
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neither correct nor precise in his categorical assertion that the three-fold 
division of Dhvani has not been shown by the Karikakara**.'^^ 
The question is whether the Karikakara has categorically stated 
anywhere earlier a three-fold classification of Dhvani into vasta, 
alahkara and rasa\ not whether such a clssification is unacceptable 
to him. Even on the evidences furnished by Dr. Mookerjee it 
will emerge that the Karikakara has never given such a threefold 
classification expressly. The classifications which the Karikakara 
does propose are— 

1. Asaihlaksyakrama and sarhlaksyakrama 

2. .^abdasaktyudbhava and arthasaktypidbhava 

3 . Prandhoktinispannasarlra and svatahsam bhavl 

Rasa, alankara and vasta arc no doubt brought under the one or the 
other of the above classes. It only means that the Karikakara recog- 
nises them as some varieties or sub-varicties of dhvani ; it docs not 
prove that he proposes a threefold classification of Dhvani to include 
them. It is only the Vrttikara that proposes such a classification. 
Abhinavagupta is fully justified in his statement to that effect. 

Dr. Mookherjee continues his argument : ^‘In the second place, 
Abhinavagupta ’s animadversion would still be unjustifiable even if it 
were true that the threefold classification of Dhvani were not dealt 
with in the kdr^a, but in the vrtti only. He forgets that the 
vrttikara could not introduce a matter which was not intended or 
endorsed by the karikakara, since this would involve the fallacy 
of utsHtravydkhydna. Curiously enough Abhinavagupta himself 
justifies the cross-reference in the beginning of Chapter II by ibis 
device. It is incomprehensible why the same principle should not 
hold good in the case under consideration, were the contention of 
Abhinavagupta correct.*^'’’’ It is precisely because Abhinavagupta 
wants to redeem the vrttikara from the fallacy of utsiitravydkhydna 
that he criticises the Candrikdkara who would land him in the said 
fallacy. It is quite comprehensible why Abhinavagupta docs not 

33 Ij)c. cit., p. 186. 

I Dhvanyaloka, p. 50. 

35 Loc. at,, p. 186. 
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resort tp the same device as he employed in the Ilnd chapter interpreting 
the vrttikara. The two instances arc not on the same footing. In the 
beginning of the lind chapter, the kartka would be unintelligible 
without a reference to the classification proposed in the vrtti. The 
karika presupposes the classification made in the vrtti since no classi- 
fication of any kind whatever has been made earlier in the karika. 
But here the case is entirely different. The karika can be perfectly 
understood without any cross-reference to the vrlti. Some classifications 
have been already made in the Karika and the text of the karika, can be 
correctly interpreted in view of these classifications. Hence there is no 
need ro bring in the classification proposed in the vrtti also. Hence 
Ahhinavagupta’s dispute w'itli the Candrikakara . He chooses the 
simpler course instead of the needless one. 

Regarding another passage in the Locana (p. 135 Nirnaya Sagar 
Press Hdn.) Dr. Mookherjee shows correctly how the expression 
need not trouble us since the differentiation is 
hut formal, in accordance with the etiquette of exegesis. 

Again, on p. 1 ^8, (N.S. luln.) Anandavardhana observes 'darsita- 
mevagre and the Locana on this reads: 

I i Kane 

explains th(‘ Locana as follows: — ^‘If the and the vrtti were 

the work of same author, he would have used the future tense in 
place of the past in the word darUiam, when referring to what was 
to be discussed later on; But as the karikas were the work of a pre- 
decessor and were actually before the vrttikara when he wrote this 
passage, he employs the words dariitamevagre karikakarenad'"^' As 
Dr. Mookherjee ably points out the karikas can certainly be suppos- 
ed to he logically though not necessarily, chronologically, prior to the 
vrtti and this fact would justify the use of the past tense, whereas 
the u >e of the future tense would violate the convention of exegesis 
even if the two authors happened to be one and the same. Further, 
the argument based on the use of tense is very inconclusive in view 
of the fact that Anandavardhana uses future tense also in several 
places in reference to what is stated later on in the karikas c.g. on 
p. 15, p. 23, p. 26 and p. 34. It cannot be contended that the 


36 \History of Alaiikara Literature, p. LIX, 
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reference is only to the vrtti and not to the karika because Abhi- 
navagupta often quotes some karikas as the objects of reference.®^ 

The above summary of Dr. Satkarl Mookherjcc’s arguments will 
be sufficient to disprove the hypothesis of duality of authorship 
accepted as valid by writers like Jacobi, De, Kane and S. P. Bhaita- 
charya. The sheet-anchor of their hypothesis is the supposed differen- 
tiation of authorship carefully made by Abhinavagupta. While die 
differentiation is a fact, it has been shown above how it might have 
been occasioned by the demands of the rules of exegesis. 

Dr. Mookherjee has also drawn attention to certain passages in 
the Locana and the Dhvanyaloka which favour the view of identity of 
authorship ; 

1. Abhinavagupta at least twice’" s|)eaks of Anandavardhana as 
a siistrakdra. A mere vrtlikara cannot desetve such high praise. 
Even according to Abhinvagupta, the vrtti only makes explicit what 
IS already contained in the karikas. The title 'sdstra' will significantly 
apply to the karikas primarily and hence Anandavardhana himself 
should have been the author of the karikas as well if he is to merit 
the title of a sdstrakdra. 

2. Abhinavagupta explains the penultimate verse 'ityaklista’ etc. 
by the words, karika tadurltiprakdrena' implying both to be the work 
of an identical person. 

3. The last verse proves this beyond a shadow of doubt. It 
states “Anandavardhana, whose name is widely known has explicitly 
brouglit out for the edification of men of taste the real essence of true 
poetry, which lay dormant for all the ages in the minds of even men 
of mature intellect.” This statement that the nature of Dhvani was 
not discriminatingly grasped by previous writers, ’® and that it was 
for the first time developed and systematised by Anandavardhana would 
become unmeaning and untrue, were the doctrine developed in such 
a systematic form by a predecessor, viz., the Kdrikdkdra, who is made 

37 P- 34 - Abhinvagupta here (luotcs the 
Karika, III. as the place referred to. The use of the first [htsou deserves 

notice. Again, the pledge of the vrttikara ^ ff 

5 ** endorsed in the Kdnkd, II. 4. 

38 Vide p. 67 (N.S. Edn.); p. 533 (Ben. Edn.) cf. also p. 41 (N.S. Edn.). 

39 Cf. also... o» I 
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out Co be a different person by the theory of dual authorship. It is 
furtlier rctnarkabie that the Karikakara also makes a similar claim in 
HI, 46 when he says that the nature of poetry was but dimly apprehen- 
ded by previous writers and their failure to disentangle the same was 
lesjKjnsible for the promulgation of the theory of Ritis. This identical 
claim for originality by both the Kartkakra and the Vrttikara is intelli- 
gible only if the two arc regarded as identical. 

4. Tile following considerations are clinching; On page 79“* 
Abhinavagupta comments. (He) states the meaning of the karikii by 
means of the vrtti ; on p. 85, Abhinavagujita observes ‘now (he) explains 
the c-xpressioii suarupa by means of the vrtti' on p, 102, the commen- 
tator s;iys “with this intention (he) explicates in the vrtti". On page 
104 m tile commentary it is observed “accordingly (he) will explain 
in the vrtti in the twofold way and on page 105 again “(he) now 
explains the minor subdivisions of praudhokti by means of vrtti". 

These remarks have escaped Kane, aiul his predecessors and successors 
alike but they deserve more than a passing notice. The analysis of 
their import reveals momentous facts. Ocrtaiiily Abhinavagupta could 
not make these remarks if he were absolutely convinced of the truth 
that Aiiaiulavardliana. qua the author of the vrtti was numerically 
ditlerent from the auclior of the harika." 

Such are the evidences, internal and external, adduced by Dr. 
Mookherjee to prove that Anandavardhana is the author of the whole 
of the Dhvanyaloka including the kariLh and the vrtti. 

{To be continued) 


K. Kkishn.wioorthy 


40 tlic page references arc to tire rNiruaya S.lgar Press Hdn. 



The Importance of the ‘Prakrita Paingala’ and 
its place in Indian Literature 

1. Pew works have ever been so much neglected inspite of their 
being a rich mine of information and exhibiting a wide range of inter- 
ests, as the metrical treatise the Prakrita Paingala (abbr. P.P.), a work 
of disputed authorship but very great value in the study of the New 
Indo-Aryan language and literature. Though we have already got two 
editions of the work, which were published nearly fifty years back, and 
although we have some cursory observations, here and there, regarding its 
language from interested scholars, no systematic attempt has ever been 
made to study the work from all standpoints, to judge its value and to 
determine its place among the more remarkable texts in Indian 
literature. A critical study of the work is thus a great desideratum. 
Before such an endeavour is launched, we should judge the importance of 
the work from all aspects and make some suggestions regarding a 
proper investigation. 

2, The language of the work, as it has been repeatedly mentioned 
in the different commentaries and identified by the eminent linguists 
like Professors Jacobi, Grierson, Tessitori, S. K. Chatterjee and others is a 
late Apabhramsa which is more precisely called ‘Avahattha’ by some 
among them and a later stage in the continued chain of the speech the 
SaurasenI Apabhramsa, The latter which was based on a dialect of the 
middand and the Gangetic valley was something like a ‘lingua franca’ 
of the whole tract of North India for several centuries before the 
conquest of the North India by the Turks. It continued to be so even 
after the arrival of the Turks but approximated itself gradually with the 
progress of times to the vernacular elements i.e. New Indo-Aryans 
which were fast appearing then. So, the western Apabhramsa which 
was cultivated over a vast stretch of land extending from Punjab to 
Bengal contained dialectal peculiarities proper to the spoken tongues of 
the different provinces — but in a greater degree those of Rajputana 
due to the activities of the Rajput chiefs, under whose patronage the 
local bards composed their verses. Such a literary language with an 
admittedly hybrid and eclectic character, which soon caine into the field 

i.H.Q., SliPTiSMBliR, 19^)8 
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anti was the legitimate offspring of die Saiiraseni Apabhranisa was called 
Avahatdia and in the thaii! of the evolution of the great Indo-Aryan 
speech it was an internutli.ite stage between the literary Saurascnl 
Apabhranisa and the niodctn spoken and literary tongue Brajabhakha, 
which again are also dialects of the mid-land or closely resemble them 
with a luimbcr of connectctl speeches. The Avahatdia speech was 
sometimes called ‘Pingala’ aiul it was sometime set in contrast to 
‘Dingala’ wliieh is known to be the Old Western Rajasthani. The 
Prakrita Panigala which is composed in the Avahatdia dialect thus 
contains in a greater degree the provincial vernacular forms which 
were accepted in the literary language even just at the "time of 
their first appearance and it will be of profound interest to carry 

out an investigation into the origin of the various New Indo-Aryan 
speeches. So any student of modern Indian language interested 
in a study of the growth and dcvciopnicnt of the New Indo- 
Aryan speeches and their interrelations can never do away with the 
•Prakrita Paingala.’ It will be a great task indeed to show which 

particular provincial speech tuniished some of the basic elements in the 
language of the stanzas tjuoted as examples in the Pr.iknta Paingala 
and to what extent they exerted their influence u[X)n the basic tongue. 

3. Next conics the consideration of metre. It will be shown 
that from the point of view of metrics, the ‘Pr.ikrita Paingala’ is quite 
indispensable. It is interesting to note that in tracing the source of the 
chief or important metres of the modern western languages, like 

Gujrati, Mar.athi, Rajasdiaiii, Hindi and others, we will have to fall 
back upon Apabhranisa in which wc observe first the origin and 

development of rhyme and the subtle niceties of cadence. The metres 
which arc discussed in the 'Pr.ikrita Paingala’ have survived to the 
present day in those dialects, but these have sometimes assumed different 
names and form, due to manifold re-adjustments of the syllables and 
morae ^matras) on the old structures which had been long ago 
constructed or adapted by the Apabhranisa versifiers. So any body 
interested in a study of metres of the modern western languages' of the 
Aryan stock can never do without the ‘Prakrita Paingala’ which is the 
most important source of that particular art, and we should not think 
that the ‘Prakrita Paingala’ has exerted no influence on the metres of 
the languages of the extreme cast which have developed new habits in 
metrics, viz. Oriya, Bengali and Assamese that arc descended from 
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MigadhI Apabhramsa. Though the new vernacular metre ‘Payar’ 
ovcrwehlmed these dialects and removed from the field the traditional 
Apabhratnsa ' metres the latter somehow survived in the composition of 
few poets who were charmed more by the cadence of the old metres and 
thought the earlier metres more worthy for their subjects than the 
monotony of the ‘Payar’ and the Lachadi metres of Eastern India. Thus 
in Bengali, for instance, after the appearance of this new form of versifi- 
cation, the Apabhramsa metres continued to be cultivated or even revived 
by the Vaisnava poets who had to alter their tongue from Bengali to a 
mixed Bengali, Maithili-Apabhramsa to suit it to the metre. This 
Apabhramsa tradition re-established by the Vaisnava lyrists has conti- 
nued down to modern times and no less a poet than Rabindranath seiz- 
ed the opportunity of composing stanzas in the old Apabhrani-sa style. So 
for a proper study of the metres of these eastern languages as well, the 
‘Prakrita Paihgala’ should be considered. It should be mentioned that 
there arc also a few other works which deal with Apabhramsa metres. 
Of these the C handonu'sasana of Hemacandra and the Chandahkosa of 
Ratnasekhara seem to be of considerable importance. But none of these 
two can stand a comparison with the ‘Prakrita Paihgala’ since the work 
of Hemacandra as it is earlier than the latter by nearly three centuries 
cannot show the development of some important metres which came 
into prominence in the vernacular period; while the work of Ratnase- 
khara which was just one century later than the ‘Prakrita Paihgala’ 
is rather brief and is highly indebted to Hemacandra’s treatise. So the 
importance of the work for a study of the various vernacular metres 
can never be minimised. 

4. The Prakrita Paihgala which can be looked from different as- 
pects is mainly intended to enumerate the laws of metre. Incidentally it 
is also a beautiful anthology of Apabhramsa and Avahardia popular 
poetry. The illustrative verses of the work considered separately from 
the metrical rules which they illustrate can surely vie with the best 
of their kind given in other anthclogies or occurring in other texts. A 
close study of these illustrative poems exhibits us broadly four different 
varieties: — (1) poems describing the beauties of the different 

seasons and dealing with the human love which sometimes is of 
a highly sensual character, (2) those which describe war incidentally 
mentioning some of the mediaeval Indian princes, and (3) the verses 
which are religious in nature inasn^u^h as they arc in praise of deities 
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like Siva and Kfsna, and in those verses the particular deity praised 
is given honours as the supreme tleitv, finally (4) we have some verses 
of a general interest giving the reader a glimpse into the social life of 
the people and describing the prevalent manners and customs, the popu- 
lar thoughts and iiiiaginations, ideas and beliefs — what is known in 
German as ‘spruche poetry*; so the study of the anthology will 
furnish sufficient materials for dilTerent lines of linguistic and ethnic 
study. The work as an anthologv is nothing very profound or all-embra- 
cing, it is not a type of work comparable with the Mahabharata or the 
Homeric poems or Shakespeare: but it has a pleasing and very human 
lyrical quality wliich cannot be ignored. 

5. The ‘Prakrita Paihgala* as it has been already hinted in the 
previous j^iaragraph has some historical value which deserves consideration. 
At the time of the composition of the present work or a bit earlier, 
the Turko-Iranian mushms who were already established as conquerors 
in north India were fighting with the local Hindu kings for supremacy 
and also for deeper penetration into the country. The Rajput chiefs 
of the different clans both in Rajaputana and in the Punjab and Gangetic 
India who were engaged in internecine warfares and deadly feuds were 
gradually losing ground in successive fights with those muslim invaders. 
The ‘Prakrita Paihgala’ which mentions some of these Rajput princes 
and their tussles with the muslim adversaries occasionally iiives a ^ood 
expression to patriotic ami heroic sentiments of those chiefs. The faith- 
fulness of the followers of those Rajput princes is also a theme of many 
of these poems. Thus the ‘Ptakrira Paihgala’ with its flowing pictures 
of Rajput chi\,,ilry will cerrainlv he treateil as literary work of interest 
hy all students ol Indian history. Besides, occasional references to the 
art of war as practised b\’ the early medieval Rajput feudatory chiefs 
also haye their value for both literature and history : we get in the music 
of thc.se yerses an echo of the array of snorting and galloping horses 
and rrumocting elephants and of troops marching through enemy terri- 
rory with their military bands of drums beating. 

6. The .stirring centuries of Turki expansion with all the attendant 
ruins of warfare made people long for peace, and this longing for peace 
forms a noteworthy back-ground in .some of the Prakrita Paihgala poems 
The intelligent readers may get here by a sweep flight of imagination 
a glimpse of the social life of the civic peace-loving people, wIto liked 
to remain quite far from the turmoil, when India was being sacked 
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and razed by the aggressive muslim plunderers. Though the common 
folk were outside the pale of political intrigues and the sinister 
diplomatic machinations, they had to bear certainly the brunt of cruel 
aggressions which stunned them beyond comprehension. Attacks and 
counter-attacks, aggressions and counter-aggressions, the mighty 
surges of the indomitable human passions let loose during the wars 
ruthlessly stifled the genial current of life that was slowly flowing 
behind the politic.il upheavals. As a result of such overwhelming 
changes, there were everywhere sincere pathetic cries for pe.ice aiul 
the re-establishment of home and hearth. This phenomenon explains 
well the deep longing for a secluded peaceful home-life, which in 
contrast to the benumbing horrors of the war loomed large to the vision 
of the helpless war-stricken people. 

7. The Prakrita Paihgala has its cont'ibution to make for the 
study of popular religion and folklore. The religious atmosphere, 
here, is that of the late medieval and finished Hindu Puranic religion 
with its emphasis on Bhakti with the symbol of Visnu and his 
incarnations R.ima and Krsna on the one side, and on Jh.ina with 
the figure of Siva on the other. Besides a remarkable emphasis upon 
Bhakti and Jhana, which characterise some of the stanzas of the Prakrita 
Paihgala, as also many other old Hindu texts, we find in the former 
many popular conceptions, beliefs and religious practices winding 
round the ancient deities and changing their character. We like 
to refer here, particularly to the gods Siva and Krsna, who under- 
went countless changes at the hands of tiie zealous devotees. The 
character of Siva who is none but the god Rudra of the Vcdic 
pantheon, is so much altered by the Tantrists as also by the commen 
folk, that he can no longer be recognised in his old descriptions. In 
this later period, he is painted, sometimes, as a solitary god living in 
the crematory in the association of evil spirits, and drinking wine and 
other prohibited intoxicants. Sometimes again, he is described as a 
poor beggj^r, who is disturbed by the exacting problems of life 
and stand surrounded by his own hungry children with starvation 
staring at his face. While Siva was invested with such queer features, 
the modifications in Krsna’s character did not seem to be so much 
sliocking. Krsna, the great hero of the Bhagavata, Harivarnsa and 
the Mahabharata, was not singularly marked merely by dint of his 
superior strength and gallantry; on the contrary, an exuberant eroticism 
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and emotional raptures of the most uncontrollable hectic passions, 
became very mysteriously connected with his life. Radha who did not 
occur in the very ancient texts, was also ingeneously introduced at 
this later period, to make the love-sports of Krsna at Vrndavana far 
more appealing. Though arguments have been lavishly adduced to 
give a spiritual explanation of the amorous sports of Krsna and 
Radha, it must be candidly admitted that their descriptions, show 
nothing superhuman as they merely spread very obnoxious stinks of 
gross sensuality. But sucli a turn in Krsna’s character was certainly 
a very great incentive to the jsoers and dramatists, who cleverly seized 
these love legends of Krsna and refashioned them, according to their 
needs, with creative imagination, peculiar to themselves. The Prakrita 
Paihgala in which palpable modifications in the character of the old 
godheads are quite obvious, will thus stand on the same level with the 
recent Puranas, as regards changes in the conception of deities, and be 
of immense value in studying the evolution of the same. By a careful 
observation we will surely be able to" find here how the religious and 
tlevotional sentiments of the people were being given most suitable 
expressions. It will give us also a glimpse into the nature of man’s 
approach to the god and his submission to him with a feeling of 
reverence and awe — a very old note struck, alrcatly, from the very 
ancient days of the Vedas. 


S. N. Gmoshal 



The Emergence of an Adhyatma-Sastra or the Birth of 
the Yogavasistha Ramayana* 


The problem of fabrication, forgery or false impersonation is an 
age-old problem in ancient classic literature. In the ease of ancient 
Indian lore it has acquired a degree of notoriety at least since the 
startling and absurd fulmi nations of Dugald Stewart. But it has to be 
candidly admitted that Sanskrit literature, especially of the type that is 
legendary and antique in outlook, because of its form and formality 
and the mode and manner of its conservation through tradition 
{samfradaya) is pre-eminently amenable to this virus. The Yogavasistha 
Rdmdyana, the sources of inspiration of which lie in antiquity, is a 
ease in point. Any one that gives it a perfunctory reading will be im- 
pressed by its old advaitic view, smacking of arsd and tspanisadic know- 
ledge ; but none who has the time and the patience to plod through its 
thirtytwo tliousand grantha contents and scans them in their proper 
perspective can fail to be impressed by its modern make-up. hor quite 
a number of years the present-day student has had to be regaled with 
theories of its comparative antiquity — of its being a pre-Sahkara work 
and so forth. He is not entirely to blame for this. The clifHculties 
in the intensive study and proper assessment of the work are 
manifold — it has all along been more or less a sectarian work, 
finding, favour with a coterie of Sannydsins and their clientele, unlike 
the Bhagavadgftd which has claimed for ever the widest appeal. 
The verbosity in style, prolixity in imagery, the unwieldy size 
and the ornamental flourish in its expression have taken away 
much of its utility as a sober work on adhyatmasiistra. The 
manner of its approach and exposition has nothing in common 
with the scholastic form of presentation and academic dialectics 
in philosophical treatises. It is therefore nothing strange that 
Western Indologists have not given it their quota of attention as 
is their wont. Even an informed and versatile scholar like 
the late Prof. Keith is led by the current theories in dating 

• Read at die XXI (Paris) Session of the World Congress of Orientalists, 
(July 1948). 
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this work in his Sanskrit Literature^ With indigenous scholars of 
the old world it has etjnally w'ithsiood the incjiiisitivcness for analytic 
sifting of its materials on external and internal evidence, simply 
because it calls itself a Ramayana. 

But the y. V. R. in its original form and in its sister compen- 
dium the y. V’. Sara unfolds its entranciiiir tale of origin in none 
the less convincing manner and like the JanmihKhanda of the 
Brahynavaivarta Parana and the AcUyyatma Raynayana" which are 
apocryphal works, to name only two very prominent works m the line, 
carry traces of its late inception. 1 am leaving out the nttarardha (the 
latter half) of the WV.R., which, inspite of its kindred planning and its 
containing a lew lamiliar and olt-tjuoted epigrams, is a later appendage. 
It has to be conceded however, that the manipulation is just in its 
form and design and is cjuite methodically played. The satsamvada- 
nucleus, the sinc-ejaa-non of Pauramc narration is there in the cycle of 
Brahman, Valmiki and Bharadvaja (be it noted that Gauda Abhinanda, 
who, as we shall presently prove, is the author of the work, was of 
Bharadvaja gotra, as noted in the Kadaynbarlkathiisara portion referr- 
ing to his lineage). In Wiiragya section, chap. II of the original 
work (vv. -4' 6) we are told how the uinlta dbhnat sisya (author) derives 
It as the fruit of his labours on the devoted study of the Ramayaria\ of 
which he has given another tangible proof in his own way of summaris- 
ing that great epic in the fashionable court-cpic mould in the Ramacarita. 
Valmiki, we are told, urges him not to desist from this apparently 
thankless aiul dillicult job until its completion {vide Vair. II. 13, and 
the commentary ot Ananabodhendra Sarasvati thereon) because unlike 
the original Raniayayia, of the Adi-Kavi, ii is meant to be an Adhyatma- 
Lhtra, that will ferry people through the difficult ocean of birth and 
rebirth. The devotional approach ( 1 . 3. i) no less than the ambitious 

1 Kc'h, // tlist()}y of Sju.sLnt Lttaatnt'i, p. ^80 

“A cunipaiauvely early sjx\inieu not iiuKh (lisdngurslKd from the Vedanta 

model aiely old; summaiized in the ninth cenliuy by the Gauda 

Abliinanda in the Y o ga oasis thtEsara. 

2 The Yogaoasistha Ramayana Itv {Mohable tlate and place of inception. 

3 The former is p.esumabiy the liandiwvork of Riipa Gosvamln, the trusted 
follower ol Sri Ciitanya of Bengal, the latter is hv Ramrinantla, the S. Indian 
philo.sophcr of the i6th century scttlotl in Benares (vide M.R. Sasttin’s pper on 
the Adhyaima Ramayana iti the Journal of the G. N. jha InsliUtte, 1944). 
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design of the later poet-producer, who is a uadin, vagmin and a kavi 
in one (1. 44) is brought into prominence in the sister compendium 
the Y. V . Sara, which in its colophon at the end describes the author 
as tarkavadfsvara, sahityacarya, Gaudamandaldlarnkara, Abhinandapan- 
dita. It ascribes the authenticity of the subject-matter to the Siddhas^ 
who in and about the 9th century A.C. in Kashmirian thought, in the 
works of the $aiva Agama thereof and more particularly in the works 
of Gauda Abhinanda, specially the Y. V. and the R. C. Occupy a 
place of honour as the promulgators of a semi-mystic creed, deriving 
its essence from realisation and intuition. Chapter XLIV, vv. 14-16, 
describes how this inner vision as revealed to Rama in Ayodhyii was 
propagated (avatdrita) in Kashmir, out of pity for the people thereof. 
Verse 34 of the same chapter envisages the effects of a study of 
the ocean-like work wliich is styled (v. 25) as Moksopdya, a name 
vouchsafed for the original work in the earlier part of the Vairdgya 
section. The Y.VS, claims its descent like the moon from cidam- 
bara (tlic sky of inner intelligence), is the receptacle of dnanda 
of the upanisadic type and is deep in its nectarine content. 
The Tantrdloka ( Ahnika 37 ) of the reputed Saiva philosopher 
Abhinavagupta, — who appears to have been a contemporary of 
Abhinanda, whom he describes in his Dhvanydlokalocana as the 
son of the well known Bhatta Jayanta*', — refers to the filtration 
of traditional instruction from such teachers (^pUrvasrntdnyakalayam 
svahiiddhya s'dstrdni) and along with the Tantrasdra gives a list of such 
teachers. The Y. V. Sara, chap, XLIV. vv. 24-25 would trace this 
knowledge right up to Lord Siva himself, thence through him to Visnu, 
Narada etc. One notable Siddha (was he in the strictly direct line of 
Abhinanda’s teachers of ddhydtmasdstra?) Harihararya is singled out 
as the g^rn par excellence (Y. V* S., chap. XLIV. vv. 2 to 4). The 
Y. V, in the sub-section sama under Mumuksu (chap. XIII. 22) 

4 That the Siddhas (Y.V.R, Up«sania VIII) during this period and in later 
thought as incorporated in the vernacular literature of Bengal, Nepal anti Mithila, 
were an influential section, different from scholastics and academicians, admits of 
no doubt. 

5 Vide the Dhvanydlokalocana, Chap. III. in its reference to the Kadambart- 
kathdsdra, 'Bhatta Jayantasya" the generally printed reading is wrong and not sup- 
ported by two of the reliable mss. of die work as deposited in the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute Mss. collection. 

SEPTEMBER, 1948 ^ 
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remembers this master with deference and recognises him as a 
ftvanmukta. 

The philosophical stuff doled out is a curious amalgam of 
anakhyeyata or anirdesyatva, associated with the Buddhists*^ in 
Indian thought, vivartavada ably propounded by the grammarian- 
philosopher Bhartrhari, of Spandavada which in its formulated form 
could never have been taught earlier than the latter half of the ^th 
century and of a variety of Yoga in tlieory and practice as known to us 
in manuals like the A gastyasamhiUi, Yogiyajnavalkya Ilathayoga- 
pradlptL'ii and drawn upon hy the commentators Advayaranya, Mum- 
madideva and Anandahodhendia (e.g, in IJ pdsama chap. VIII, LXX). In 
another context in the same section called the Stddhagtla (chap. VIII), 
the Siddhas are desiiriiated *is the teachers of this occult creed and 
art (vv.y-icS) — a portion appearing in full in the epitome Y,V S. Inspire 
of Its Pauranic set u[> the Y .V . relies much on this out-of-the-way 
inspiration model and has a naive and effective method of demonstrating 
the utility and infallihility of such alien views i^paramata), often 
descrihed as .'^adag^ima, perhaps with a double entendre referring also to 
the canonical literature of the Buddhist prototype, as distinct from 
those of the orthodox [Mnmiikui XIII. 1-3, y, 68-70). From the type 
of ddvdita thought we meet with generally here to the emphasis of the 
post-Sahkara advaitins, relying on tnaynvadd, aropd and adbyasa 
as in VI, 125, IS a far oil cry. But, as we have noted above, the 
Y,V, was exploited by a certain section of advaitins who managed 
to append the latter half of the Uttarakanda VI (the sixth section form- 
ing virtually a seventh section) like the 7th Uttarakanda of the original 
Ramayana to serve as the useful organ of their creed. The prefatory 
remarks of Advayaraina are a sufficient pointer,^ though 

6 E.g. in the Dhvanyrdoka of Anaiulavardhana (close of Chap. III). 
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none of the recognised adherents of monistic Vedanta excluding 
however the authors of the Pancadasl, and the VedantasiddhFwta- 
muktavali of Prakasananda Saraswati, whom Bengal tradition associates 
with 5 rl Caitanya and a less known Smrti work Jagannathaprakasay 
composed in 1598 at the instance of the Emperor Akbar (A. S.B. 
Smrti Ms. number 2041) seem to know of its authority. The 
reference to the Y. V. in the Samksepasariraka (II. 182) of Sarvajha'- 
muni (9th century) is wrongly assumed by P. C. Divanji. The 
situation and the sequel are as much divergent as possible as a 
cottimentary of Madhusudana Sarasvati on the Siddhantabindti (G.O.S. 
edition p. 1 1 1) clearly proves. 

While this is just to show that Wintcrnitz^s view that ‘the Y.V, 
was the work of a contemporary of Sankara’ cannot stand, Keith’s 
assertion that ‘the Y,V. was summarised in die 9th century’ is not sup- 
ported by facts. The Y,V. Sara is only a samgraha^ an tiddhara (extract), 
— (it goes by the name of Saroddhara), Other commentators like 
Advayaranya, who certainly was not the first to comment on the F. V. 
Sardy recognise this and testify to the popularity of the F.l^. Sara 
which docs not know the uttarardha of the Nirvana. It is recognised 
only in Anandabodhendra’s commentary (1707 A. C.). While 
Advayaranya seems to know of it asvrddhavasistha is near about his time 
and perhaps not very much earlier than him that the appendage 
was ushered into existence, treating of ahamta, nirvana or muktiy 
advaitaikydy avidya in the accepted fashion and technology of the 
post-^ahkara monistic Vedantins, though cleverly, for the original 
ground-work of the S panda-idcolo^^y and vivartavada was occasionally 
introduced as in the concluding portion of this appendix (216, vv. 19-20). 

I am inclined to think that some more verses in the earlier sections as 
the beginning of work (V chap. I.) the slokakutas (Utpatti I, 1-4,) which 
are surcharged with advaitic technology did not form part of the original 
work and that Anandabodhendra’s text has missed certain verses (as in 
chap V, vv. 5-9 of the Sara) of the original text. While Anandabo- 
dhendra’s immediate guru might have known this pattern of the con- 
text a- previous commentator Ramanandatirtha (14th century?) who conir 

It has got to be noted that the shorter work has come to be briefly designated as 
Sara (a name applied throughout in this paper also), is a misleading and confusing 
tide. 
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inciitcd on the Y .V . Sara did not know it. The Y .V . came into high 
iiivouj at about the close of the 14th century when it, was presumably 
enlarged to make it more Vedantic and was at its height of popularity 
in the 17th century. The Sarvavidyanidhana to Kavindracarya’s 
library knew this, the Kavindracandrodaya indicates its intensive study, 
though Panditaraja |agannatha\s characterisation of it as a prabandha 
(Anana I close) would betray that it was not regarded as an 
arsa work in his tune. It fell to the lot of Anandabodhendra to 
comment on it thus enlarged and this is leavened by his assertion of 
being the first commentator on the work. A Saivitc interpretation of 
this enlarged text in i lakh 10 thousand granthas by Bhaskarakantha 
is known to have been composed in the latter half of the i8th 
centurv'. The saLsarnvada criterion of the Purana was also given a 
distorted interpretation in view of the fact that in the later appen- 
dage as much as in the prelude Agnivesya and Karunya Agasti and 
Sutiksna arc introduced over above Rama and Valmlki to make up 
the number. This finislics die cpiestion of the set-up, planning and 
finishing the work as we now have it — a task which might have taken 
up no less than four or five centuries and in which were requisitioned 
the services of some generations of scholars bent ufion revising, reorient- 
ing and finishing a work tliat had another purpose to serve. 

Now to come to recent research bearing on it. 1 ‘artjuahar’s dating 
ol the work (13th- 14th century) is purely conjectural — it can serve 
only as the lower limiting date. The present writer’s first article 
in the Madras Oriental Conference (1524) covered new ground and 
contains nothing that has proved to be wrong. As to the Buddhis- 
tic setting and inspiration noted therein, the writer adheres to his opinion. 
Saivism in the form known in the ioth-i2th century was not much 
removed from Buddhistic leanings in Kashmir. As Stein notes in the 
introduction to his translation of the Rajataranginl (p*9): — ‘‘The 
contrast which this (Kalhana’s) partiality for Buddhistic cult and tradi- 
tions presents to avow'cd v'Jaivism of Kalhana is more apparent than 
• real. For centuries before Kalhana’s time Buddhism and the orthodox 
creeds had existed peacefully side by side in Kashmir. As far as the laity 
was concerned they had to a great extent amalgamated”. The Kavya 
style and its paraphernalia, the favouritism for certain forms and formali- 
ties, the synthetic or liberal outlook and a reference to geography and 
topography (Bhuvanakosa) as well as an occasional mixing up of prose 
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cUid verse in the manner of the Puranas — arc to be noted as prominent 
characteristics of the work; in a manner they do characterise the author 
as well. Dr. B. L. Atreya in his \^ork on the Y.V .IL, and in his paper 
on the probable date thereof (1933), taking his stand on Gauda Abhi- 
nanda’s summarising the Y.V. (which is not a true statement) and on 
other debatable grounds, c.g., lack of reference to the terminology of 
Sankara’s philosophy is inclined to take the work back to the 6th 
century A.C. The fact is that Bhartrhari and Gaudapfida arc followcil 
in, rather than the followers of, the Y. V, P, C. Divaiiji from 1933 
onwards in a senes of papers on the subject has pointed out, among 
other things the reference to King Yasaskara of Kashmir {c. 950) in 
Y . Sthiti. XXXII. 1 1*1^ and opines that the work must have been 
in existence in about 900 A.C. and then arrives at the conclusion that 
the present redaction of the Y.V. is a revised and re-arranged edition 
of that original work. No sufficient evidence has been adduced to 
support this position. Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in his History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. II among other things finds fault with the writer 
because of his assertion tliat Anandabodhendra is the first commentator 
on the original work, oblivious of the fact that the commentaries he 
has in mind as earlier ones arc on the Y. K. Sara and not on the 7 . V. 
He ignores also the alternative that these two can be the same work 
coming from the same pen. The present writer in his Gauda Abhi- 
nanda and the Y. V, R,^ has held that this alternative is the only 
possible solution of the problem, care being taken of the identity of 
certain verses in the Y. V,, Y, V. Sara and the Rdmacarita (published 
in the G. O. S.) and has deduced a^ date (e. 1000 A.C.) consistent 
with citations and internal literary evidence. In a paper on the same 
subject contributed to the same Conference Svaini Bhumananda 
pleads for the earlier prc- 5 ankarite dating. Dr. V, Raghavan reviewing 
the position (ig^:|i) is of opinion that the author of the Y. V. can be 
hardly earlier than the 12th century; he does not apparently subscribe 
to the view that Gauda Abhinanda should be regarded as the author of 
the original and of the Saroddhara and has scruples about the identi- 
fication of this Abhinanda with the author of the Rdmacarita^ like the 
editor of that work in the G. O. Series. A careful perusal of the 
R. C. and the Y.V, would lead one to the conclusion that they 


8 Proceedings of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference, Timpati, 1940. 
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havr a common authorship. The mental outlook and philosophy 
(nothing original but in a sweetly vague and tmdogmatic fashion) 
arc mere reproduction of certain set views which in the larger 
work are reiterated to a degree of satiety and in the other displayed 
more artistically and judiciously. To mention one particular item. 
The predicament preliminary to vairdgya, — even in the Kdciamharh 
kathdsdra (III. 95ah) we have the same ideology — is harped on by the 
poet as his other 5 aivagama theory of grace (Jaktipata) as a corollary 
to clesand (revelation) ; tlicse indeed arc not peculiar to him, for 
we meet with such ideas told in the same fashion in other Kashmir 
works as in the Tantrasara, Tantraloka (VIII. 75), Anuttaratlkd 
and Paramdrthdedra of Abhinavagupta. The outstanding tie 

ol alhnity connecting the above works is the verbatim agreement m 
/^.C. XXI. 99-145, I4(S, 166 and Y.V. MrvFma CXXVII. 11-58 and 
in R. C. IX. 4 -20, 29, 50, 51, 57, 65, 66, corresponding to Y, V. 
NirViina CXXVIll. (barring out certain elaborations in the 

manner of Pauranic descriptions and in execution in the form of Ya- 
maha verses IX. 28, 30, 31, 37 and the reference to the utility of 
incarnations, a pet theme alter the Bhdgavdtapf4rdna in poets like 
Ksemendra, jayadeva and Sriliarsa, the author of the Naisadhacanta). 
It is noteworthy that clie Y. V. Sara also has them in toto. There 
cannot be a surer index of identity in authorship than this. No 
Sargabandha writer has ever a[)propriated verses in a lump in more 
than one context from other works, be they of the pauranic or the 
great-epic type. The possibility of the Y. V, text here being interpol- 
ated or a later production than the R, C. is ruled out, because the 
Y. V. and the Y. V, Sara both have it and other important considera- 
tions of form, manner and mannerism, to which we shall presently 
advert, stand in the way. The nice skill in summarisation and adapta- 
tion, almost a second nature with Abhinanda, dominantly present in 
R, C. VIII in Nirvana LII-LVIII (Arjunopakhyana or the Gitasara) 
which arc all incorporated in the Y. V. Sara, the delicate descriptive 
touches in both, as much as the reiteration in the belief in transmigration, 
employed as a motif after Bana, in the Kadambarlkathasara, the R. C. 
and the Y. V. are sufficient evidences to prove that the hand that 
produced the Kad. K. S. as a juvenile exercise was the hand that 
wrote the Y. V, in the elaborate Pauranic pattern and the R. C. in 
the Sargabandha type of finished workmanship. The resemblances go 
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up to minute niceties. The skill in the use of the Anusaibh which as 
a younger contemporary Ksemendra mentions was the forte of his 
composition, his going out of the way for a story or a digression — 
the akhyartabhUyisthata is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
y. V.- appearing in the Sargabandha work too ; his partiality 
towards certain words, roots and their derivatives like abhi-nattd, abbt- 
ram, vi-tas, bi-nud, forms like desana, deUka, use of words like 
sitala, pivara, tarala, ghana in their secondary sense and a favouritism 
for less known words like damara, pramila, with their political, philoso- 
phical and sociological connotation in the background, his exulting in 
the use of inference in the manner of the Tarkikas (be it remembered 
that he was proud of his descent from Jayanta Bhatta, the navavrttikdra 
of significant title), his facility in coining words, inventing sweet names 
and appropriate jingling epithets in the manner of his master Bana 
e.g, Bhasa-vilasavrttanta, siicivisavisiicikopakhyana, ndmna tvarundhati 
bharya bhami-vyomnyarundhalt (Utpatti XIX. 2cd) and as in the 
R, C. II. 103, XXI, 87-98, his fondness and high regard for the 
example and precept of his father whom he describes (K.K.S, I. 10) as 
krtajanananda Jayanta'’’ who was lucky in having two distinct types 
of attainments [jkavitvavaktrtvaphala Sarasvatt) to his credit which were 
his own as the poet fondly styles himself in the Y. V. Sara 
tarkavadisvara, sahityacarya, all these serve to corroborate the ascription 
of the authorship of these works to him. His renouncing all claims 
to originality and guaranteeing as traditional the creed he has to em- 
phasize are on a par with his father’s manner and he often copies his 
father in his mannerisms of expression.’’ As for the reduplicated 
form of the same work in two labels only differing in size and scope 
of appeal, the Y. V. and the Y. V. Sara, we have interesting parallels 
in the literary history of Kashmir. Leaving out the notable instance of 
Utpaladeva, (the founder-organiser of the Pratyabhijna school), who 
himself wrote the Karikd, the Vrtti and the Tikd, the last a voluminous 
work, or of the reputed philosopher father Jayanta, who wrote the 
Nydyakanikd, a manual, and the Nydyamahjarl, a very big and ambi- 

9 l die last but one verse of the 

Nyayamafijari; ^ ^ I 

II C£. Y.V. Sara. XLIV. 25. 

?i?r! I 
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tioiis work, works which may be explained away as having a different 
planning or setting, we have Abhinavagupta’s example of writing 
synopsis or synopses of his own works. The Tantraloka, his magnum 
opt4s has its abdrid^incnc in the Tantrasara, a popular treatise, a 
sketch in the Tantroccaya and a briefer resume, a catechism in the 
TantravatadhaniLi. The Y, V . Sara is less discursive and more 
business-like than the Y .V., has a glorious and propitious beginning 
[divi bhurnatt.., Y. V. Vair. II. i,) befitting the nature of the subject, 
IS well planned and brings into prominence all the essential features 
wliich the author meant to be the distinguishing characteristics of his 
l)igger woik including the upakhydnas which in it occupy the major 
pare (thirtynine out of fortysix chapters). It has been the more popular, 
as the large number of commentaries beginning from at least the 14th 
century testifies. Not that there is nothing of elaboration and exposi- 
tion in It, Indeed these latter are his objective and not originality of 
views-cxposition coupled with a poetic presentation m the manner of 
his lather; vaktrtva to him as to old Indian tradition, implied dex- 
terity in exposition and not elocution and oratory; and this end has 
been admirably achieved by the Y . V . Sara. We in these days might 
have liked a still more concise presentation. Elaboration and summari- 
sing arc two contradictory processes — it is a marvel that Abhinanda was 
a skilful craftsman in both. It is not at all unlikely that the Y. V. 
Sara (minus chapter XLIV) treating of himself, his Siddha heritage 
and his clientele and of course the colophon) was written earlier and 
the plan o[ the bigger work emerged as a process of elaboration, 
(cf. y. I . II. i(S; Alammata, KVIU^. The fears of the author whether 
he may tinish this ambitious unwieldy work {Vair. II. 13) might 
have been due as much to his old age as to the stupe ndiis nature 
of the task. It is etjually likely that the* R. C. was produced 
before the bigger work, though certain it is that it was recast as the 
criticism in a fault-finding spirit of a well known verse militam 
yadabhiramatadhike^'' by Mahimabhatta as well as by Mammata 
(beside these two poeticists we know of Bhoja — *c.i025 A.C. — who has 

10 riiis is the reading in the V yaktiviveka in which work the R.C. is first 
found to be cited. Kuntaka however knows the ft.C. by name. Mammata alters 
the line nirangcmcnt and reads, have 

in print is 
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utilised vcrv liberally chc verses in the K.kS. and the R. C.) would 
indicate, the blemish noted being got rid of in the form wc have it 
presented now. Indeed it is probable, as the eiinuilativc evidence of the 
prasasti verses*’ of the K, C. goes to show, that the R, C. whicli might 
have had an unappreciative welcome in the land of its origin, was 
Iiighly applauded in the court of the reigning Pala potentate of Bengal. 

The autobiographical tit'bit in the V. V, Sara and the adjective in 
the colophon there (Cjandamandatalanikara) serve to show that the 
y. V, Sara also was given a (imshing touch in Bengal. The laudatory 
reference to King Yasaskara appearing in the original work (Sthiti 
XXXIl), which is not found in the V. K. Sara, has to be explained in 
this light. Like the reference to Sankaras arman (c. yoo) in his father’s 
N yayamanjarly who contrasted badlv with the next king Cakravarman 
(c. 925) that was instrumental in imprisoning Ja^antabhatta and who 
IS stigmatised in the Rajatarangim (\ . 391 )» Abhinanda’s reference to 
Yasaskara brings in to relief the evil traits in his successors, tyrants 
and rogues, made kings by (jayaaras, which drove this family of Gauda 
Br.ahmanas hack to their old land of Bengal, where Abhinanda was 
given a right royal welcome. It appears from historical and 
literary evidence that Abhinanda riourished in and about 975 A.C. 
and might have come back to his ancestral home about 1000 A.C. 
where even during the declining ilays ol Pfda rule there was a 
patron king in the person of Yuvarajadeva panegyrised as Maravarsa 
Mahipala I ( c. 985-1 025 ) because of his nuimficent gifts 
to poets and scholars. I am not sure whether we can go so far 
as to date the Y. V, after 1028 A.C. as the late Mm. H. P. 
Sastri suggests m his preface (Oct. 1928) to the Des. Cat of Mss> 
in the A, S. /?., vol, V, for the reference to the invasion is unproved 
(vide fn. 2, p. 554 Proc, A.I.O. Con. Madras, 1924). The generally 
accepted dating of Abhinanda (9th century A. C.) is based on the 
calculation of Btihler, relying on the account in the A", K, S, (I. 5-12). 
Ocher evidences go against this — it is just likely that some intervening 
ancestors of Abhinanda are left out. Even if the account follows an 

11 These vciscs appear gcucrally at the end as in the rase of the unitary 
Verses of the Naisadhacartta, less commonly at the beginning, an unwelcome 
phenomenon. They can be a5.s<‘sse<l at their proptT value if one remains content 
with thinking them to be the appreciative verses by readers and scribes who 
have chosen to remain anonymous. 

SEPTEMBER, 1948 
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authentic text, wc r»hall have to rc-adjust it as in the case of the 
divergent ancestry given hy Banabhaua himself in the Harsacarita 
and in the Kadambarl, Tht description of the author of the H. C. as 
Satanandi has cost a good deal of flutter in the nest of scholars. Wc 
have two submissions ro make. The first is that this is based on 
verses which presumablv arc not by the author himself. They arc 
just to be treated as .1 iair estimate of the poet’s achievements and 
must not he deemed .is exactingly precise. Moreover this is one amon- 
gst mam \trscs rejxated m two other places but not found in all mss. 
liven if this he regarded as authoritative, 5 atanandi might have been 
another descriptive epithet o( the logician who passed as Jayanta, which 
n.ime was a very popular name in Kashmir [Rajataranginl III. 566). 
.^.u.manda and the description krtajanananda {^K.K.S, I. 10) are near 
(acli other in phonology. The father had a literary frame of mind 
(.Viclent trom his poignant prose and verse, an independent and reliable 
judgment (vide p. 248, vol. I. Ch. S. Series, i^j6), a hnelv critical 
literary taste, as is evident by his being enamoiirecf of Kfilidasa and Bana 
(fbidf pp. 216-17) the two idolised poets of his son too, who speaks 
eulogisingly of his father’s sarasdy :>adaldmkardy pra^dddmddhura com- 
position, exactly the very acliievemcnt of the poet himself. 

Such w'as Abhinanda, the heir ol a noble tradition filled with 
nobler projects and ideas about reshaping of things and themes. The 
student of Indology has been well reconciled to the poetic writer’s 
encroaching on his credulity and [)osing as Valmiki tUc Adi Kavi, for 
whom the writer l\ad profotmd and sincere rcvcrciiCe. Later 
indigenous scholars like Advayaranva were callous to this f.ict hut 
generous enough to give to the poet the credit ol his being the 
author of the Saroddhara, The moderi^ scholar would lam like a 
still shorter synopsis than is provided to him in the i . W Sara,^"^ 
so as to have greater interest aroused m a work which has lam unex- 
plored because of its cumbrousness in M/e and clumsiness in treatment. 
The interaction ot this work on the later Upanisads like the Maha- 
muktika, Arscya, Tejobindu and Annapurna that became fashionable 
amongst certain sections of intclligcntia in the late mediaeval age, 
rec]ulrcs a sifting investigation if only to give to the Y, its rightful 
dues, 

Sl\ A Pkasad Bhattacharya 

iz l.v. the Sarodtlhiira or Samgraha. The ) as-known in 227 verses 

is a tliticTcnc treatise, shorter but more inadequate. 
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Notes on Ladakhi History 

I 

The early history of Ladakh 

In the earliest times, as far back as we can go, Latlakh was not a 
Tibetan country; the information anti documents relating to it arc 
mostly connected with Indo-European populations. Not till the 8th 
century do we have any evidence of Tibetan inroads into what is 
now Indian Tibet. In earlier times the connections of Ladakh were 
with the south-west and with the north, never svith the east. The 
population of Ladakh at the dawn of its history was composed of the 
Dardis, of whom some remains are still to he found in the country. 
Besides, from a certain point of view wc can say that Ladakh is 
Tibetan on the surface only, because the ethnical substrata of the 
people is unmistakably Dardi, and because the local toponymy is still 
largely a Dardi one. Thus for the earliest times wc may infer that any 
reference to the Dardis stands a good chance of covering Ladakh too. 

Herodotos twice mentions a Dadikai people, first (III, 91) along 
with the Gandarioi in the list of Persian satrapies, and again (VII, 66) 
in the catalogue of Xerxes’s forces invading Greece, brigading them 
with the Gandarioi under the same commandant. The Dadikai are 
never again mentioned in classical literature. Lrom their name as 
well as from their vicinity to Gandhara it stands to reason that we 
have here the first mention of the Dards; whether their territory in the 
6th and 5th centuries B.C. extended to Ladakh, we have no means 
to know. In the later Greek and Latin authors the name is written 
Dardi’ or Derdai. 

Again in Herodotos (III, 102) we find the first mention of the 
famous tale of the gold-digging ants in Innermost Asia. On this 
much' discussed legend there is a whole literature. The latest and 
most exhaustive treatment of the question is by Herrmann’/ who 
brings strong evidence to prove that the tale ultimately goes back to a 
knowledge of the gold-washings in Ladakh and Baltistan (chiefly at 

I Das Land der Seide nnd Tibet im Lichte der Antike, Leipzig 1938, 
pp. 10- 16. 
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Kargil). Later Greek travellers to India (Nearklios and Megasthenes) 
invariably connect ibc gold-winning in this region with the Dardis. 
The historical importance ot this rale lies in that it allows us to admit 
with a fair degree ol (ertatntv the presence of Dards in Ladakh 
several centuries H.C'. 

Ptolemy ^i\es ns two names, which are usually connected wdth 
Ladakh, or at an\’ rate with Western Tibet: the Dahasai and the 
Hyltn. I am alraid we shall have to give up these connections. As 
I have alreads' shown elsewhere," there it no cjuestion of the Dahasai 
(d Ptolemv being a transcription of the Central Tibetan province of 
(IhUs or basing anything to do with Ladakh. Hut this unhappy 
suggestion, originated by Cunningham and popularized by 
I rancke, still works much harm. Thus Herrmann is so thoroughly 
auivinced ol the equivalence Dahasai nzdhUs, that he feels compelled 
l)v it to identify the upper course of the Daonas ' river with the 
fsangpo (pp. 60-61), although he had already' identified the 
Lsangpo with Ptolemy's Bautisos (p. 5^). As he is further led to 
recognize the low'cr cotirse of the Daonas In the Tenasserim river 
(pp. 75'7^)> Ptolemy is saddled with the responsibility of a 

real geographical madness. This is a crude example of what can 
happen if one accepts as prosed anti tlefinite identifications on mere 
casual similarities of sound in words belonging to widely separated 
times and civilizations. 

The other name in Ptolemy which is usually connected w’lth 
Western Tibet is that of the Byltai, currently identified with the 
Baltis. But both the w'ord Byltai and its identification with the 
Baltis are doubtful. \Lirquart gives some good reasons for correcting 
Ptolemy s Byatai in Baviai, the Sanskrit Bhatitu, Tibetan Bod, 
i.e. Central Tibet. He nghtlv points out that the name Balti docs 
not occur till fairly recent times. '* We may perhaps have its first 
mention in the name sBal-ac’i found in a document (probably of the 
8th century) from Mazar Tagh in Chinese Turkestan; ‘ but this is 
more than doubtful. Its first clear occurrence is in the Deb-t'er- 

2 A Stnely on the Chronicles of Lidakh, Calcutta 1939, p, 98. 

3 Xlarquart. Wehrot ttnd Arang, Leyden 1938, p. no. 

4 Thomas, Tibetdn Lite, ary Texts dtnf Documents, vol. I, London 1935, 
p. 151 n. 
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snon-po of 1476 (vol. f. 119b); we have there a mK’an-po 
sBal-ti, living about the beginning of the 13th century and obviously 
identical with sBahti dCra-bcom (1 1291 2 15) of the Re tt-mig,'* 

Thus of all the classical names which have been connected with 
Ladakh, only Dadikai, Dardai, Dard;r, i.e. the Dardis, remain as 
fairlv well established.’’ 

The famous Khalatse inscription of Llvima Kavrhisa remains nil 
now the earliest record found in Ladakh. It bears a date, the year 
184 or 187. The determination of this date involves the solution 
of the much discussed problem in early Indian history, that of Kushan 
chronology, which cannot be discussed here. In any case the date 
may be safely taken to belong to the 2nd century A.D. As to the 
inscription itself, it seems to be no longer extant.* 

Of other Brahmi and Kharostlu inscriptions in Ladakh we Mill 
have only the short and unscholarly notice by 1 ran:ke, ot 40 years 
ago/ A Sogdian inscription from Drangtsc was studied by L. W. K. 
Miiller'* and by Benvenistc; but it goes only to prove that Sogdian- 
speaking merchants reached Ladakh; this is not at all surprising, as 
we know of the brisk traflic over the northern passes in bygone times. 

About Ladakh, the Buddhist Chinese pilgrims have little to say. 
Fa-hsien was once believed to have passed through Ladakh on his 
way to India; but after the conclusive discussion by Svtn Hedin 
and Herrmann' ’ this opinion can no longer be maintained, and w'C 
know that Fa hsicn passed much farther to the w'cst and did not 
touch nor mention Ladakh at all. 

Hsiian-cliuane did not ^o to Ladakh. 1 le seems to mention it 


5 SaiiU Chancira Da., The life of Stimp^i-mk'an-po, in JASB 1889. 

h 111 the 4th century A.D. we find the name Daiada in the geogiriphical lists 
of the Pivatias (see D. C. Sircar, ‘Text of Puranic list of peoples,’ in 1945, 

p- 3^3) of other Sanskrit works. But the texts do nor allow us to specity 
whether this name covered L«idakh too. 

7 In 1930 and igji Professor Tucci vainly searched for it; probably it had 
been blown up during the work cn the Khalatse bridge*. Tucci, hido-Tibetica, 
vol. I, Rome 19^2, p. 52 n. 

8 Hisiorischc Dekumente von Khalatse, in ZDMG 1907, p. 593. 

9 Einc soghdischc Inschrift in Ladakh, in SBPAW 1925, pp. 371—372. 

* 10 Notes fogdiennes, in BSOS IX (i937/9\ pp. 501-505. 

II Southern Tib^t, vol. VIII, Stockholm 1922, pp. 23-33. 
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nnilcr the names Mo-lo-so and S.in-po-ho;** but he does not give 
any description. 

Huei Ch\io travelled back from India to Turkestan in 727. He 
has a hazy knowledge of Ladakh, which he seems to include in Great 
i^o-lu (Baltistan) : 

I roin Kashmir ro ihe North-L.ast, separated from it by 15 days 
of march through rhe mountains, lie the kingdoms of Great Po-lii, 
Vatig'i’uMg and Nepal. These three kingdoms arc under the 
vii/.eraiiuy ot the Tibetans. The clothing, language and customs 
an iom[)letely difTcrent. . .The country is narrow and small, and 
ihe mountain and valleys very tugged. There are monasteries 
and monks and the people honour faithfully the triratna. As 
Ui the kingdom of Tibet to the cast, there arc no monasteries at 
all, and Buddha’s teaching is not known; but m the (three 
above mentioned) countries rhe population consists of Hu, 
rherelorc they are believers^ \ 

Broadly speaking, this account fits very well with what we know of 
the* conditions in the upper valley of the Indus in the 8th century. 
The region was under Tibetan su/eraintv, but its population was 
mostly Dardi and wholK^ non-Tibetan. The land was Buddhist, 
having been converted Irom Kashmir, while Tibet proper was still to 
all practical purposes Bon-po (Huei Ch ao’s testimony is precious on 
this account). As lor the statement that the population consisted 
of Hu, for the (Sth century this term would strictly apply to the 
Iranians. But its use is lather loose, and as also Nepal is covered by 
It, it here probablv applies generally to the Indo-Luropcan populations 
of Northern India, as opposed to the Tibetans; it would lit perfectly 
well the Dardis. 


12 Be;’’, licLonis of the Westctu \Vo)l(l, vol. I, pp. ij8 and 199* 

\\\uters, On Ytun-chudfig, vol. I, pp. 2C)9 and 330. If Hsiian-chuang's 
Snvarnagotra ui Kingdom of the Women is to be located in Hunza-Nagar, as 
maintained b\ Thomas [Ttbcian Lticrary Texts, pp. 1:^2-153), then San-po-ho, 
whielt Is to the west of it, cannot he Ladakh. Bur a Chinese gloss in Hsiian- 
chuang's text cxplicity identifies San-po-h<» with \Iu-)o-so, which latter is almost 
ccita nly Ladakh. Thomas's contention is therefore open to doubt. 

13 I'uchs, Hu<Tch’at)’s Pilgcriei'^e durch Nord-West Indicn und Zenti*al- 
Adeu urn 726, m SBPAW 1938, p. 443. 
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There Avould be ;uiother possibility of finclin^ Ladakh mentioned 
bv a later Chinese pilgrim. Chi-yc journeyed in India at the begin- 
ning of the Sung dynasty, and shortly after ^66 he went back from 
Magadha 

to Mo-yii-li; then he passed the Snowy Mountains and arrived 
at the monastery of San-ye. Then he came back by the old 
route to Chiai-choii 

and hence to China.** Herrmann proposed to identily Mo-yii-li 
with Mar-yiil, i.e. Ladakh, and San-ye with one of the Buddhist 
monasteries in Ladakh.* ’ Chavannes, following Wright’s History of 
Nepal, identifies Mo-yu-li with a land Mayurato bordering on 
Nepal and Tibet. I am nor in a position to say anything about 
XIo-yu-li, except that it is clear from the context that it is a sub- 
Lfimalayan country. San-ye is clearly a transcription of the name ol 
the great Central Tibetan monastery ol bSam yas (pron. Samye).*' 
It IS evident that Chi-ye returned home throuiih Tibet and had 
nothing to do with Ladakh. 

As to the early relations of Ladakli with Central Tibet, their 
political and ethnical aspects have been dealt with in my Study on the 
Chronicles of Ladakh, On the religious relations the available 
material is scanty. Ladakh was for a long time under the religious 
inriuence of Kashmir, for which w'e have epigraphic evidence (Hrahml 
and Kharosthi inscriptions at Khalatse, Yedharjna formula in later 
Cnipta characters near Drangtse). As has been known for some time, 
some Nestorian crosses are found carved on rocks and boulders, 
chietty at Drangtse;*^ but these early relics of Christianity are 
evidently the work of travelling merchants from Central Asia. 

Ladakh was probably conquered for the Tibetan Church by 
Rin-c’en-bzah-po. In Ladakh itself. he seems to have founded only 
one monastery, that of Myar-ma;*’* but his activity in Guge, Spin 

Huber, L’itineraire du pelerin KLyc dans 1 hide, in BLFhO., kjoz, p, Zjy. 

15 Sven Hcdin, Southern Tibet, vol. VIII, p. 64 n. 

16 Notes Sinologiques, in BhFEO 1904, p. 81. 

17 Laiilc:*, ‘Bird Divination among the Tibetans’, in T oting Pao, XV (1014), 
p. 8711. 

18 Francke, FeLseninschriften in Ladakh, in SBPAW 1925, pp. 366-370. 

19 Tucci, ludo-Tihetica, vol. II, Rome 193^, p. 64. “Can \yc safely identi* 
fied with the ruins near Ranbirpiir, in the ncighl>ourhood of Tikse.*’ 
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aiul Kunawar was so energetic and fruitful, that we can safely 
attribute to him the presence among the disciples of Atisa (d. 1054) 
of a man from Ladakh, ( illcd Mar-yuLpa dKommc’og'brtsegs."® As 
this is an initiation name , it is imj>ossible to determine whether this 
man was a Dardi or a I ihetan. 


II 

('l)ro}ioloay of the second dynasty of Ladakh 

(lu s(\ 011(1 dynasty of Ladakh has l>een rather unlucky in its 
chionological determinaticjn. Lrancke m his \arious works*’ did 
not use any other source except the LdGR, which is practically 
without dates. He therefore allowed an average of thirty years for 
encli ruler, building up a fictitious chronology suitable only as a 
provisional arrangement lor working purposes. !n my Stndy on the 
ilhroniilvs of Ladakh I contributed some new elements culled from 
the Muslim historians ot India; it was not much, but the few' sure 
dates thus gained supplied a welcome anchor point m this uncharted 
sea. Now I think that the time has (ome lor reviewing the svhole 
problem again in the light ol the ('entral Tibetan and Chinese 
sources. These texts were explored hy me W'hile working on my 
forthcoming book i 'Juna and libet in the early j^th tentnry, and 
have yielded some unexpected results. 

The chronologs' of the lust d\ nasty ( 1 olh- 1 6th centurv) must 
lemain foi the moment a blank. \\\* have only the bare list ot kings 
in the l^d(jli wMih no synchronisms, except the cpiestionablc one given 
by the dubious ecpiivalence rCivaLbu Rin-c cn of the - Rihcana 

Bhotta of the Rajataranginlr' Onh lor the last two rulers two 
vague chronological indications are available. G r a g s- ;.i b u m- 1 d c 
received an envoy of the great Tibetan reformer gTsoh-k’a-pa (1357- 
1419); in order to commemorate the event, he erected the still extant 
dGedug-pa monasterv ot dRe i'ub."‘ About his successor B 1 o- 

20 Deb t rr-tijon po, vol, /<;. l.jia. 

21 History of Western Ttbtt, Loiulou n d. ( UP7). Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet, vol. 11 , Calcutta 1926 (contains text and tiansl.uion of the L-t-dvags-rgyaL 
idLs, will he i]U()ted by the abbreviation TjiGR). 

22 Cfr. the discussion in Stndy on the Chromdes of Ladakh, pp. 112-113. 

23 JACK, p. 100. 
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g r o s - m C O g - I d a n, we know from the V aidurya-ser-fo of Sahs- 
rgyas-rgya-mts’o (f. 224a) that he sent rich presents to the first 
Dalai-Lania clGe-adun-grub ( i 391-1474). I think therefore that the 
approximate dates ca. 1410-1440 and ca, 1440-1470, proposed in my 
Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh, cannot be far wrong. 

For the first three kings of the second dynasty (B h a g a n ca. 
I 470 - 1 5 00, bKra-sis.rnam-rgyalV/. i 500 - 1 535, 
T s’ e - d b a h - r n a m - r g y a 1 ca. 1535-1575) I have nothing to 
add to what I wrote in 1939. 

Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal was followed by his younger brothers rNam- 
rgyal-mgon-po and ajam-dbynhs-rnam-rgyal, and then by the latter’s 
son Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal. Of the last three rulers the following dates 
arc known : 

(a) r N a m - r g y a 1 - m g o n - p o is not mentioned as king 
in the LdGR. In the Domkhar inscription^* he is found as a colleague 
of ajam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal; tlie sentence here is badly constructed but 
on careful consideration I take this to be the meaning. The Jesuit brother 
Bento de Goes, in a letter written from Yarkand on the 2nd February 
1604 and preserved in Fr. Fernao Guerreiro’s collection of Jesuit 
letters, states that he found at Yarkand 

a captive king of Tabctc, who had been captured by a trick and 
brought there three years previously. His name was Gombuna 
MigucF‘\ 

This name, more correctly read Gombu Namigucl, evidently 
corresponds to rnGon-po-rnam-rgyal, the rNam-rgyal-mgoivpo of the 
chronicle. His capture by the Yarkandis therefore goes back to 1 600-1. 

(b) ^ J a m d b y a h s - r n a m - r g y a 1 was contemporary with 
the Balti chief Ah Mir of Skardo, whose dates known to us from the 
Moghul sources range from 1591 to 1603. His first wife Ts’e-rih- 
rgyal-mo was the daughter of ^Jig-rten-dbah-p'yug, king of Guge, who 
is mentioned in 1540^® and 1555*“^ ^7 Central Tibetan texts. 

24 Franckc, Second Collection of Tibetan Historical Inscriptions on Rock 
and Stone from Western Tibet, Leh 1907, n. 103. 

25 Guerreiro, Rela^am annual etc. (for the years 1606 and 1607), Lisbon 
1609, f. 167b. Translated in Payne, Jahangir and the Jesuits, London 1930, 
p. 148. 

26 Vaidurya-ser-po, f. i6ob. 

27 Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Rome i949> p- 254. 

SEPTEMBER, 1948 y 
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(c) For S e h - g c - r II a in - r g y a 1 wc have a series of dates. 
The first is probably 1602. In the great Hemis inscription published 
(with some mistakes) bv F v. Schlagintveit** the building of the 
monastery is stated to liase lasted from 1602 to 1642. The LdGR 
([>.109) says that; Menus was built by the lama sTag-ts’ah-ras-pa in the 
reign of Sen ge-rnam-rg\-al. It is rather uncertain whether Sch-ge-rnam- 
rgyal was actually 011 the throne when Hemis was begun, but I take 
this to be the case. Otherwise the first sure date is 1614, when Sen- 
ge-rn.im-rgyal tleclated war on Gugc;* ' this is evidently the first cam- 
p.iign ag.iinst the baek-steppes of Gugc, launched when the king was 
still a youth. T(ie date of his death had been lately discovered by 
Tncei; rite liineral ceremonies for Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal were performed 
in I.h.isa during tlie New Year’s festival of 1646.’* The king had 
(lied therefore in the preceding year. 

We can now determine these reigns as follows. rNam-rgyal-rngon- 
po and ajain-dbyans-rnam-rgyal reigned together ca. 1575-1600. 
rNatn-rgyal-mgon-po was nominally associated to the throne (as it 
appears from the inscription), but for some reason his share was not 
effective and he is not included in the list of the LdGR. Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal reigned ca. 1600-1645. 

Of b 1 ) e - 1 d .1 n - r n a in - r 0 v a 1 we have the mention in the 

O J 

Moghul soiircc.s. I iksk lor ihc reader’s indulgence for inserting here a 
small digres.sion. When in iny Study on the Chronicles of Ladakh, pp. 
151-15^, I related the events leading to the submission of Ladakh to 
the Moghuls, 1 was led astray by the faulty chronology of Bernier. 
The time of Aurangzeb’s journey to Kashmir was 1663 and not 1665 
as Bernier would have it. Thus the sequence of the events was the 
following: in 1663 the Ladakhi king bDeddaii rnam-rgyal, uneasy 
about the presence of Aurang/eb in Kashmir, sent him an embassy 
to promise loyalty and tribute; the embassy was met and described by 

28 Buddhism in Tibet, Lcipzig-Lontlon 1863, pp. 183-188. 

29 WcsscLs, Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia, The Hague, 1924, 

PP- 7475 - 

30 LdGR, p. 108. 

31 Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, p. 256 (from die Life of the Fifth Dalai- 
Lima Blo-bzah-rgya-mts’o, f. 132a). 

32 On this see Saikor, History of Aurangzeb, II, 14 and V, 420, as against 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 425. 
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Bernier. When the emperor left Kashmir, bDe-ldan'rnam-rgyal cjuite 
naturally thought himself justified in copying the behaviour of Sch- 
ge-rnam-rgyal after and in ignoring once more ihe Moghul 

claims. But Aurangzeb was not to be trifled with; in the following 
year he sent to Ladakh the mission of Muhammad Shafi, which 
is related at length in the Alamgir-nama and which obtained the 
complete submission of the king. The official news of the success 
of the mission reached the imperial court on the i ith Jumada ul- 
Akhira 1075 A.H., i.e. 30tR December (New Style) 1664 A.D.‘^‘^ 

On bDe-ldan-rnani-rgyal we have also the doubtful dates of 1673 
and 1674 in the LdGR. I may also note that all the Central Tibetan 
and Moghul sources, as well as Cunningham’s Ladakhi source, would 
make this king reigning at the time of the Ladakhi -1 ibctan-Moghul 
war of 1681-1683. But as 1 have already had occasion to say, 
the document of Sakya-rgya-mts’o published by Francke in the 2iul 
volume of Antiquities of Indian Tibet is decisive on this point, 
and we must place the war under bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyars succssor.’*'^ 
bDc-ldan-rnam-rgyal may have reigned 1645c a. 1675. 

His son b D e - 1 e g s - r n a m - r g y a 1 is consistently ignored in 
all our sources except the LdGR and the document of Sakya-rgya- 
mts’o. Worse than this, we have inscriptions in which he is men- 
tioned as heir-apparent . together with king bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, but 
there is no i>ingle inscription of him as king. But as Ladakhi epigraphy 

33 This date is given by the Alamgtr niima, p. ^23. Sarkar, Op. cit., has 

it twice wrongly: in III, 18 as 1665 and in V, 421 as x666. It may also be 

noted that the author is under the wrong impression that the account of the 
Moghul chronicle refers to CAiitral Tibet and that Daldan (-namjal) of the 
Alamgir-tiama corresponds to Dalai(Lama). The account of Ladakh given by 
die Alamgir-nlama is exactly as follows (pp. 922-923): 

Great Tibet extends for six months of travel in leiigdi and 1-2 months 
in breadth. It borders to the west on Kashmir, Kamaon, Srinagar (Garh- 
wal), Bihar and Bengal; to the east on Urzang (dbUs-gTsah) and Khita- 
(China); to die north on Little Tibet, Kashgar and the frontier of 

Moghulistan; to the south on the desert plains of'Qipchaq (stcl). Its 

ruler can muster an army of 12.000 horse and foot. Tlie greater part of 
the state servants belong to the Qara Qalmaq clan. - 
Tliis last statement, as well as the confused description of the border may per- 
haps be the result of some confusion between Ladakh and Tibet proper. 

34 Cfr. my article ‘The Tibctan-Ladakhi-Moghul War of 1681-1683,* in 
IHQ., 1947, pp. 189-190. 
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is still ill its infancy and has made no progress since Francke’s modest 
beginnings forty years ago, v.e can draw no conclusion from this 
argument cx-silentio. As the lirst date of his successor is 1702, 
we may assume hDe-legs-rnam rgyal to have reigned c a. i 6 7 5 - c a. 
1700. 

The first date of king N i - m a - r n a m - r g y a 1 is that of the 
Khalatse niaiuiseript decree published by Franckc,* ' viz. 29th day 
of the 8th month (d 1702, We have also tlie Hanii inscription of 
the Bird year, “'which may be 1705 or 1717. The Jesuit Father 
Desideri was receiveil by the king in 1717. It was Ni-ma-rnam- 

rgval who also ojiened lor the first time relations with China, through 
the medium of K’ah'c'cn-nas,'" president of the Tibetan council 
of ministers from 1721 to 1727. In 1723 two envoys of the Ladakhi 
king were received at the court o( the Seventh Ualai-Lama Blo-bzan- 
hskabb/ah-rgya-'intsV) 757 )' They were on their w'ay 

to China, and indeed their arrival to Peking is duly registered in 
the ollicial collection of documents of the Manclui dynasty under 
the date i-u't'i of the ()th month of the 2nd year of Yting-chcng, 
i.e. August I ith, 1724.'^'’ This is the last date we have of Ni-ma- 
rnam rgyal, and he seems to have retired shortly afteiw'ards, when 
his son was ap[H)inted king. We may take him therefore to have 

reigned c a. i 700- c a. i 7 2 5. 

Of b D e - s k y o n - r n a m ' r g v a 1, son of Ni-'nia-rnam^rgyal 

Irom the first marriage, we have the ilatc of accession to the throne 
(L'rir-k'od) preserveil in the contemporary document of Ts’ul-k'rinis- 


35 ArclivCology in Western Tibet, 10 I A pp. ck^c. E. 

^6 ITancke, l'ir}>t lollection of Ttbchiu historical niAinplions etc., Leh 
1906, 11.69. 

^7 Called aPo in the Cxiitral Tibetan texts by the Mongol title of Daicing 
Batur; he is the sDe-ae*ih Bhadiir of the document of Ts\il-k’rims-ido-rjc, in 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, 233. 

38 Life of the Seventh DalaiAuama {rGyal-bai-dbah-pO't ams'-cad-mk'yen- 
gzigs - rdo - rjc - acah « bio - bzah - hskal - bzah - rgya - mtsoi^Sal-sha- 
nas - kyi - rnam - par « dar - pa - tndo - tsam - brjod * pa - dpag ' bsam - rin - 
pi> ' cei ^-sne - ma. Written in 1758/9 by the ICah-skya Khutiikm), f . 97b, 

39 This collection, the Ta~ch ing li-ch ao shihdtt, was published in 1937 by 
the Manchoukiio government on die Mukden palace manuscript. Tlic docu- 
ment in question is found in Shih-tsttng Shthdn, ch. 21, f.i9b. 
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rtlo-rjc as 1734.*“ The document is above suspicion and its other dates 
arc shown true by ch.ccking with contemporary Central Tibetan events. 
Nevertheless this date is opposed by weighty evidence. According 
to the same document, bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal married in 1729 a 
princess ot Gugc; in the LdGR she is called Ni-zla-dbah-mo of 
Lho-mon-sdah. In the same year (2nd day of the 6th month) “Ni-zla- 
clban-nio, wife of the king of Ladakh** visited the Tashi Lama at 
Tashilhunpo probably it was a pious visit after the betrothal 
and before she left for her new home. Thus in 1729 bDe-skyon- 
rnam-rgyal was already king of Ladakh. Should there be any doubt 
on this score, the Chinese sources arc decisive. In 1 / 3 ^ bDc'skyoh- 
rnam-rgyal sent to the Chinese court a communication through the 
Tibetan authorities in Lhasa. This document deserves to be translated 
in full. 

Day chi-mdo of the 3rd month of the loth year of Yung- 
cheng (April i6th, 1732). Rescript to the Khan of La-ta-k o 
(Ladakh), • Te-chung-'iia-mu-cha'crh (bDc-skyoiVrnam-rgyal). 
We govern all the world. The outer and inner regions we 
consider as a single body. Once pacihed, we feel compassion 
for the distant peoples, we incite them with praise if they arc 
rc.spcctful, we punish them if they arc contumacious. For all of 
them, it is our prerogative to be concerned with their affairs. 
You, Te-'chung-na-mu-cha'crh, have sent envoys and have 
addressed a memorial to the Chinese residents who govern Tibet, 
saying as follows: “I dedicate myself to taking care of the 
affairs of the state; I follow the noble religion of the Buddha 
and I husband my strength in order to fulfil duties exceeding 
mine. I am trying to obtain information about Yc'erl>clvhmu 
(Yarkand), which is a region belonging to the Dsungars.'^’* I 

Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, 234. 

41 ^Autobiography of the Second Tashi-Lama Dlo-bzah-yeAes (1663-1737) 
(Sakyai - dge - sloh - bio - bzah - ye - ses - kyi - spyvd - ts td - gsal - bar - byed - 
pa - nor - dkar - can - gyi - p'reh - ba), f. 376b. 

42 This is not the usual Chinese form, but a transliteration of a Ladakhi 
vernacular form such as Yer-kyira, or something like this. 

43 Tlic Mongol people who about this time dominated Central Asia and 
opposed strenuously the Chinese till their final defeat in 1757* Sec Courant, 
UAsie Centralc au XVIIe et XVIlIe stecles, Lyon 1912. 
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have informed Bcilc P’o lo-nai,*' so that he may forward this 
mcmotial. I beg that a gracious rescript may be issued to me 
soon”. We have considered these words and We praise them 
highly. As already before now your father fsl i-ma-na-mu-cha- 
erh (I^i-ma-rnatn-rgyal) and K’ang-ch’i-nai'’’ in full agreement 
were e.vchanging favours, We have copiously rewarded them. Now 
be zealous 111 full accord with Beilc P’o-lo-nai and be very 
dihgeiu. Also henceforward try ever more to continue in your 
precious virtues; then you shall enjoy Our favour forever. 
Now specially We extend to you Our favour, and We present 
you with such objects as pieces of velvet etc.; do accept them 
with due reverence. — The above rescript was issued.’"' 
hDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal was thus reigning in 1729 I'nd 1732. 
But perhaps the contradiction may be solved by a pass.agc of the LdGR, 
which states that after bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal was appoinred king, 

the Slate oHicials, council of elders and the people having sent in 
a retjuest that bKra-sis-rnani-rgyal (bDc'skyoh-rnam-rgyars 
half-brother) should be ordained and become a lama, or else 
reside at glih-sgah palace, the father Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal once 

more turned king of faith Soon, through the persuasion of 

the t|uccn mother, bKia-sis-rnam-rgyal was appointed to rule 
from the Po-t’og pass over all Fung. 

The course of events seems to have been as follows : bDc-skyoh- 
rnam-rgyal was appointed king before 1729, his father retiring in his 
favour. But then his half brother (or rather the latter's mother) put 
forward pretensions, endangering the security of the state. The old 
king resumed the reins of government, as a superior colleague, his son 
continuing as an associate king. This happened probably in 1733 
(after bDc-skyoh-rnam rgyal’s message to China in 1732 and before 
his final coronation). Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal satisfied his younger son by 
the cession of Purig, which became a separate kingdom with the 
capital at Mulbhe. After a year the old king cither finally retired or 
died, and bDc-sk]^oiVrnam-rgyal remained sole king. 

^4 Thi.s is the famous bSod-nams-stoLs-rgya.s of P’o-lha, called also Mi-dbah, 
ruler (in 1740 w^ng or “king’') of Tibet from 1728 to his death in 1747. Beilc 
is a high \Ianchu title. 

45 K'aiVc'en-nas, on whom sec above n. 37. 

46 Sbih-tsting Shih-tn, ch. n6, f. I4a-b, 
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Another mission of bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal to China is recorded 
under the day ping-hsii of the 1 2th month of the 2nd year of Ch’ien- 
lung, i.e. January 27th, 1738; the Ladakhi king Te-chung-ila-mu- 
cha-crh was sending information about the movements of the Dsimgars, 
and some presents.'*^ The year of the death of the king is known 
from Central Tibetan sources: in the second half of 1739 the queen 
Bu-k’rid-dbah-mo and her son brought to Lhasa funeral offerings for 
the deceased bDe-skyoh-rnani-rgyal.“* He must have died at the 
beginning of the year. bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal may thus be accepted 
to have reigned c a. i 7 2 5 - i 7 3 9; in 1733-1734 he shared 
the throne with his father. 

bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal was succeeded by his son P ’ u n - 1 s ’ogs- 
r n a m - r g y a 1. The first years of this king were disturbed by a 
dispute with his uncle bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal of Purig. According to the 
LdGR, the quarrel was settled by the great incarnate of bKa’-t’og, Ts’e- 
dban-nor-bu. This is fully confirmed by the Central Tibetan sources, 
which give us some more interesting particulars. At the root of the 
trouble there were the sons of ‘‘minister Ts’ul-k’rims”, i.e. of Ts’ul- 
k rims-rdo-rje, the faithful old general of bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyal; they 
can be identified with the ministers of Zahs-dkar and of Grahs-dkar 
of the LdGR. In 1751 the Dalai-Lama sent them a message inviting 
them to remain at peace.'’ ’ This was useless, and at the end of 
the year the Dalai-Lama received a request of the Ladakhi grandees to 
send them cither the K’a-t’ag-pa (bKa-t’ag-pa of the LdGR) or the 
gBrug-pa incarnate to act as peace-maker. The Dalai-Lama selected 
the K’a-t’ag-pa, who happened to pass through Lhasa on his way from 
K’ams to Nepal, to go to Ladakh for this purpose’’". The media- 
tion of the K’a-t’ag-pa incarnate must therefore have taken place in 
1752. He decided the introduction of primogeniture as the order of 
succession in Ladakh. Zanskar was recognized as a separate kingdom 
under P un-ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal’s second son Ts’e-brtan-rnam-rgyal. Pu-rig 
was alrcay an independent state and was not included in the award, 
although its ruler bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal was present at the negotiations. 
The incarnate went then to Nepal, where he died in 1756®^. 


47 Kao-tsung Shih-lu, ch. 62, ff. 4b-5a. 

48 Life of the Seventh Dalai-Lama, £. 

49 Ibid., £.3968. 50 Ibid., f. 404a. 


51 Ibid., f. 506b. 
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In these years Ladakh had again come m the limelight at the 
Chinese court because of the attempts at intrigue by the Dsungars. 
As I have treated the subject in detail in my forthcoming work China 
and Tibet in the early iHth century, a mere abstract may suffice here. 
In 1750 aGyur-ined rnani-rgyal, the successor of P’o-lha-nas as “King"’ 
of Tibet, had plotted with the Dsungars for the expulsion of the 
Chinese from Tibet. The conspiracy was nipped in the bud by the 
devotion of the Cdi/nese residents Fucing and Labdon, who at the 
cost of their own lives succeeded in killing ijiGyur-med-rnam-rgyal. 
The Dsungars, forestalled by the Chinese and unable to invade Tibet 
by the direct route, cast their eyes upon Ladakh. On the day id)ai 
of the 2nd month of the i6th year of Ch’iendung (March 4th, 175 i)» 
news reached Peking that according to a letter of the king of Ladakh 
(no name given) received in Lhasa, Dsungar merchants reaching Lad- 
akh from Yarkand were making enquiries about the Dalai^Lama, the 
Tashi-Lama, and generally about conditions in Tibct’^. On i-hai of 
the iith month (September 29th) of the same year, the king of 
l.adakh reported that he had been interviewed by Dsungar envoys, who 
questioned him about conditions in Tibet and begged him to give them 
some lamas for their temples, — a standing request of the Dsungars to 
Chinese and Tibetans alike lor the last twenty years' h But the 
Chinese in the meantime had taken such heavy military precautions 
m western Tibet, that the Dsungars did not follow up their feelers. 

During the New Year’s festival of I 754 > envoy of the king of 
Ladakh was present in Lhasa; but the king was no longer P’uivts ogs- 
rnam-rgyal because this festival witnessed the funeral ceremonies in 
honour of the “deceased father of the kings of La-dvags and Zahs- 
mk’ar”'’h P’un-ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal had evidently died in the previous 
year. His dates arc therefore 1739-1753- 

We may collect here some information about three members of the 
royal family who played a great part in this period. Wc have repeated- 

5a Kao-tstmg Shih4u, ch. 382, ff. 9a-ioa. 53 Ibid., ch. 402, f. laa-b. 

54 Life of the Seventh Dalai-Lama, ff. 436a-b, 438b. Tlic envoys had audiences 
with the Tashi-Lama at Tashilhunpo on tlic II/X/T753 ^/V^ 754 * Autobio- 

graphy of the Third Tashi-Lama Bh-bzah-dpal-ldan-ye'ses (1738-1780) {rfe- 
bid - ma - srid - iii - gtsug - rgyan - pan - c en - t'ams - cad - mk*yen - pa - 
bio - bzah - dpal - Idan - ye - kes - dpid - bzah - pot - &al - sha - nas - 
kyi-rnam-par-t‘ ar-pd), ff. ii8a, 119b, 
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ly met with bKra'sis-rnanvrgyal, king of Purig since 1734. In 1740 
he sent envoys to Lhasa^*'. He was still on the throne at the 
beginning of 1754, when his minister Ga-ga bsTaivgitlsin was received 
by the Dalai-Lama*® and by the Tashi'Lama'^^ He died during 
the reign of Ts’e-dban-rnam-rgyal, apparently childless, and his king- 
dom was reunited with Ladakh"*®. 

King P*un-ts’ogs-rnani-rgyal had ceded Zanskar to his second son 
I iVIi-ajigs-JTs’c-brtan-rnain-rgyal. He was already on the throne in 
1745, when he sent a letter to P’o-lha-nas giving him information 
about the commercial traffic between Ladakh and Yarkand; we gather 
from the letter that Dsungar merchants from Yarkand used to come 
to Ladakh every year. The letter was forwarded by P’o-lha-nas to 
Peking, where it was received on the day i-hai of the iith month of 
the loth year of Ch’ien-limg, i.c. November 30th, 1745'****. 

The Chinese give to Ts*e-pu-teng-na-mu-cha-crh (Ts’e-brtan-rnam- 
rgyal) the title of king of Ladakh, and perhaps he was at this time 
associated to the throne with his father. According to a notice in the 
Chinese text Tung-hua-lu^ Ts’e-brtan-rnam-rgyal in 1747 was 
massacred with all his family by the Dsungars^'*^. This document is 
not included in the Shih 4 u and there is no mention of the fact in the 
Ladakhi sources; the information it conveys is certainly wrong because 
Ts’e-brtan-rnam-rgyal was definitely alive in 1752 (award of the 
K’a-t’ag-pa incarnate) and probably so in 1754 (embassy to Lhasa). 

bDc-skyoh-rnam-rgyars eldest son Sa-skyoh-rnam-rgyal had been 
made (by a trickery of his brother P’un-ts ’ogs-rnam-rgyal) a lama 
in the Hemis monastery. He was perhaps the “son of the king of 
Ladakh, sfruLskti (incarnate) of Hemis”, who went to Lhasa in 
1739, accompanying his mother to the funeral rites of bDc-skyoii- 
rnam-rgyaPL He went to Tashilhunpo a second time, when on the 15th 
day of the 9th month of 1745 he was received by the Tashi-Lama*’^. 

P’un-ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal was succeeded by his eldest son Ts’e- 
d b a h - r n a m - r g y a 1 . Very little is known about him, and relations 

55 Life of the Seventh Dalai-Lama, £. 267a. 56 Ihid., ff. 434b, 436a. 

57 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, ff. 119b- 120a. 

58 lAGR, p. 122. 59 Kao-tsung Shihdu, ch. 252, ff. i8a-2ob. 

60 Courant, Op. cit., p. 94. 

61 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, f. 21b. Ufe of the Seventh 

DalaLhama, £.2593. 62 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, f. 59a. 
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with Central Tibet slackened during the second half of the century, 
while relations witli China ceased altogether®^ We do not know 
the reason for this change i>i\ the Ladakhi side. For the Chinese, such 
an out-of-the-way country as Ladakh had lost every interest from the 
moment when the Dsiingars disappeared from the politics of Central 
Asia; it was only actual or possible interference by the Dsungars in 
Ladakh which had drawn the attention of the Chinese towards that 
land, r^eligious relations with Lhasa and Tashilhunpo lasted for some 
years more. We know from Tibetan sources that messengers of 13 u- 
kVi(L4l[)al-;ulsin, the wife of the ruler of Ladakh, were received at 
Tashilhun[)o in ^757^‘h This evidently refers to the princess of 
hZah'la, the king’s first wife. Again envoys of the ruler (sa-skyon) 
of Ladakh were received at Tashilhunpo on the 16th day of the 12th 
month of the year F.arth-Harc, i.e. in January 1760.*’*’ In the 6th 
month of 176^ a Ladakhi embassy reached Lhasa; it brought the 
presents of the queen of Ladakh, the A-yum rGyal-mo (a title meaning 
mother queen), on the occasion of her accession to the throne®®. 
She is identical with the Begum tlBah-mo who was married to Ts’e- 
dbah-rnam-rgyal after the expulsion of his second wife, the low-caste 
Bhe-ino-rgyal, by the ministers and the nobles. In the second half 
of 1768 the minister [hlon-fw) of the ruler of Ladakh, No-no dBah.. 
rgyal, arrived at Lhasa accompanying r]e-btsun bsTan-^idsin-bu-k’rid, 
who is evidently tl\c princess who was taken to Tibet as wife of a 
Hor-k’atVgsar®^; they were given the blessing of the Dalai-Lama®^. 
The minister then went to Tashilhunpo, where on the iith 
day of the 7th month he was received by the Tashi-Lama®®. He is 
identical with the all-powerful minister dBah-rgyal of rGya, mentioned 

63 According to the Ttifig'htta-la, in the ist month of 1760 “Ladakh des- 
patched a gratiilatory mission, and was allowed to continue its trade according 
to ancient regulations.” Courant, Op, at, p. i2on. The document is missing 
in the Fao-tsting^ Shih 4 tt. 

64 Autobiography of the ThodTashiLatna, 1. i ^^h. 65 Ibid., £.1793. 

66 Life of the Light h Dalai-[Mm*i Blo-bzah-hjam-dpal-igya-mtso (1758-1804) 
[rCyal - bai - dbari - po - tarns - cad - mb' yen - gzigs - cen - po - rje- btsun - 
bio bzah - hstan - pat - dbah - p yt 4 g - hjam - dpal - rgya - mtso- dpal - bzah - 
poi - zal - sha - nas - kyi - rnam - par - tar - pa - mdo - tsam • brjod - pa - 
hdsarn glin - t' a - grn - yam - pat - rgyan), £.363. 

67 lAGR, p. 122. 68 Life of the Eighth Dalai-Lama, f. 506. 

69 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, f. 277a. 
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in the treaty of Wamle partly published by Franckc^‘\ In none of 
these notices the name of the ruler is given; they speak only of the 
La-dvags Sa-skyoh, the ruler of Ladakh. Thus for want of better 
evidence we may take Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal to have reigned the 
usual average of 25 years, viz. 1753-ca. 1780. 

His younger brother sKyabs-nigon rGyal-sras Mi-p’ain-ts’e-dbah- 
-p’rin-las became a Lama at Hemis. He maintained a lively intercourse 
of a purely religious nature with Tashilhunpo. On the 15th day of 
the 7th month of 176^ he, together with his younger brother, was 
received at Tashilhunpo; he is styled the k'ri-pa (abbot) of Hc-mi-dgon. 
On the 1st day of the 9th month he paid his parting visit to the 
Tashi-Lama and left for Ladakh^L This is of course the same mission 
which brought to Lhasa the presents on behalf of the new queen 
(see above). The younger son remainetl at Tashilhunpo, where he 
became a monk with the name of Blo-bzaiVbkra-sis^"^. He is the 
prince mentioned in the LdGR (p. 122) as being very clever in 
medicine and having i!;onc to Central Tibet. He was ordained on 
the 8th day of the ist month of 1766"". In the 7ch month of 1767 
the abbot of Hemis was again in Lhasa, and on the 5^1 day of the 
loth month he was received at Tashilhunpo’'^; this time our text 
calls him by his personal name Mi-p am, He had brought W'ith him 
30 novices from Hemis, who were ordained in a solemn ceremony on 
the 1 2th day of the 2nd month of 1768’^ On the i8th day of the 
loth month of 1769, and on New Year’s day of 1770 he himself was 
ordained with 30 novices’^ It seems thus that he came regularly to 
Tashilhunpo every second year, leading a batch of novices for ordination 
there. It is of course rather strange that the abbot of a ;jBrug-pa 
monastery should seek ordination in the great centre of the dGe-lug-pa 
and should bring there his novices, but the fact is well established. 

There was another No-no (prince) “son of the ruler of Ladakh , 

70 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, 227. 

71 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, ff. 226a, 227a'b, 

72 Ibid., h 227b. 73 b 

74 Life of the Eighth Dalai-Lama, f . 48b. Autobiography of the Third 
Tashi-Lama, f. 269b. 

75 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, £.2732. Another 30 novices 
from Ladakh had been ordained in 1766; op. cit., f. 261b. 

76 Ibid., ff. 286b, 288b, 
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^who came to Tashilhunpo in 1774 and was given the monastic name 
of Bl6-b2ah-bkra-M,s^^ It is dilficiilt to identify him. He cannot be 
the youngest brother of Ts’c-dban-rnam-rgyal mentioned above, 
because the namc-givin;.; ceremony could not be performed twice over on 
the same person. W'e may ha^'ard the guess that he is to be identified 
with gligs-'med-rnaiii r^yal, the youngest son of Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal 
by a secondary wife, who had become a lama at K’ri-rtsc' The date* 
certainly seems a hit early (his elder brother Ts’c'dpal-rnam-rgyal died 
only in 1841 ! ); perhaps the novice was still a mere stripling. 

The treasurer yag-mdsod) dbU-rgyan of Hemis was received at 
Tashilhimpo on the and day of the loth month of 1776.^'' He was 
unconnected with the royal family. Thus the relations between 
lashilhunpo and Hemis were very close during the last years of the 
Third Tashi-Lama. 

Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal was succeeded by his elder son TsV*- 
- b r t a n - r n a m - r g y a I, while the younger Ts’e^dpabrnam- 
-rgyal became a lama at Hemis. We have no dates for Ts’c'brtan- 
-rnam-rgyal and we know only from the LdGR that he died after a 
short reign at the age of 24. He mav have reigned about 1780- 
1790, probably less rlian this. Perhaps it was during this reign 
that the annual envoy (Jo-p' yag-pa) of Ladakli is mentioned as having 
arrived at Lhasa in 1785^^. But relations with Central Tibet nearly 
ceased at this time, and for the remaining years of the i8th century 
no mention of Ladakh is found in the Central Tibetan texts. 

Ts’e-btran-rnam-rgyal was succeeded by his brother T s ’ c - d p a 1- 
-r n a m - r g y a 1 , the lama of Hemis, who had to return to lay 
state on the childless death of his brother. We have several dates of 
him, from the LdGR, from documents and inscriptions. The dates 
in the LdGR (p, 126) are so obviously wrong that it is better to 
disregard them altogether. The document on the services of bSod- 
nanvbstan-gidsin published by Francke'^^ has several dates; but 
although it was issued by king Ts’e-dpal-rnam-rgyal, it is difficult to 
know whether the earliest dates fall under his rule. Assuming that 

77 Antobiogniphy of the Third Tii^^hi-Lama, ft'. ^52.1, 362a, 363b. 

78 IxlGR, p. 123. 

79 Autobiography of the Third Tashi-Lama, f. 372a. 

80 Life of the Eighth Dalai-Lama, f.i5ia. 

81 Antiqmties of Indian Tibet, II, 236-241. 
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such is the case, the first year mentioned is 1792. The rest of the 
tale is too well known to be repeated here. Ts’c-dpal-rnani-rgyal 
reigned c a. 1790-183^, when he was deposed by the Dogras, 
and again 1840-1841 when he died. The mijiister dt^os- 
-grub-bstan-yidsin, a puppet of the Dogras, was on the throne 
1835-1840, and aijigs-med-rnani-rgyal, son of the old king, 
1841-1842. The kingdom of Ladakh then ceased to exist, 
being annexed by the Dogras of Jammu state. 

REVISED GENEALOGY OF THE SECOND DYNASTY 
OF LADAKH 

1. Hhagan, ca. 1470-1500 


L-rnam-rgyal 2. bKra-^is-rnam-rgyal, 

ca. 1500.1535' 


3. Tb’e-dban-niam-rgyal, 4. rNam-rgyal-ingon-po, 5. hJam-dbyans-rnam- 
ca. 1535-1575 ca. 1575-1600 rgyal ca. 1675-1600 

6, Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal, ca. 1600-1645 

7, bDe-ldan-rnam*rgyal, ca. 1646-1675 

8, bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal, ca. 1675-1700 

9, STi-ma-rnam-rgyal, ca. 1700-1725, 

1733-1734 


10. bDe-fekyon-rnara-rgyal, bKra-^is-rnam-rgyal, king of 

ca. 1725-1739 Purig 1734-after 1754 


Sa skyon-rnara-rgyal, abbot of Hemis 11. P’un-tB’ogs-rnam-rgyal, 

(dates 1739-1746) 1739-1753 


12. Ts’e-dban- Ts’e-brtan-rnam-rgyal Mi-p'am-ts*e-dbah, Blo-bzan-bkra- 
rnam-rgyal 1753- king of Zanskar abbot of Hemis ^is (1764) 

ca. 1780 (dates 1746-1754) (dates 1764-1770) 


13. TsVbrtan-rnam- 14. Ts’e-dpal-rnam-rgyal, hJigs-med-rnam-rgyal (Blo- 
rgyal ca. 1780-1790 ca. 1790-1834, 1840-1841 ‘ bzan-bkra-^iif, 1774) (?) 


Ts'e-dban-rab-brtan-rnam-rgyal, d. 1839 16. hJigs-med-rnam-rgyal, 

c. 1839 1841-1842 

15. dNos-grub-bstan-hdsin, 1834-1840. 

Did not belong to the royal family. 
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III 

The trade-route from Kashmir through Ladakh to Turkestan 

Since the days of Dio^o d’Almeida, who as the first European 
visited Ladakh about 1600, the trade-route Kashmir-Ladakh-Turkestan 
was well known to die Portuguese, not directly but through the 
accoutits of the Indian merchants reaching the ports of the West 
coast from the inti tior. A detailed, but also very confused, account of 
tliis trade route was given by Manuel Godinho dc Eredia'*^. In his 
Declara^am de Adalaca e India Meridional com o Cathay of 1613, 
edited in facsimile and translated in French by Leon Janssen 
(Bruxelles 1882) we read (f. 65): 

Tibet is divided in Greater northern Tibet and Lesser southern 
Tibet. The Tibet route for Cathay is easily travelled from 
Indostan or Mogor by the way of Quiximir, whence one passes 
to Alar and between mountains to Meiro, and through other 
places till the river of Greater Tebet. Thence passing through 
many populations till Lassam, from where begins the region of 
Cathay, from Teuduc to Cambalu. And from the above-men- 
tioned Tebet there is a route to Cottear or Cottam and Sim, 
by the way of Queximir, as inform us the Indostancs, who 
from Mogor and Queximir passed to Cathay and Sim, and 
returned to Cambay at the time of Xcch Abdorxn, governor of 
that state in 1 6 1 1 . 

bredia’s geographical names are an incongruous jumble of various 
origin. We find there the Muslim toponymy of India and Central 
Asia side by side with the old names of Marco Polo. Hut the 
narrative is clear enough. We have here the mention of two 
still extant trade routes. One is the Kashmir-Ladakh-Central Tibet 
route. It goes from the Moghul capitals of Northern India to Kashmir 
(Queximir), the Wular lake (? Alar), and thence through one of the 
stages on the Zoji-la track which is called Meiro and which 1 am 
unable to identify, to the Indus, the river of Ladakh (Greater Tibet); 

^2. On whom sec J. V. Mills, Eredias Description of Malacca, Meridional 
India and Catliay, in JMalBrRAS, X 93 ^* Godinho dc Eredias work was mad^' 
known in India by the late Fr. Mosten^ Description of Indostan and Guzeratc 
by Manuel Godinho dc Erediu’s in JRASBL, IV (1938), pp. 533-566. 
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then along the Indus and the Tsangpo to Lhasa*‘^ and thence by the 
Kukunor-Hsining route to Northern China, whicli is indicated by the 
names of Tenduc (modern Northern Suiyuan), Cambalu (Peking) and 
Cathay, taken from Marco Polo. The second route, about which 
Eredia is rather confuse, branches off from the first in Ladakh and 
leads through the northern passes to Khotan (Cottear or Cottam) 
and thence by the route south of the Takla-Makan desert to China; 
Sim is of course Sin, the Arabic-^Persian name of China. 

Eredia then goes on to say : 

Formerly the route to Cathay was through Turcastan and the 
desert of Lop, whence they passed to Tangut and hence to 
Cathay. And also there is a route through the above-mentioned 
Turcastan and Cascar or Carcan or Hircande and hence to Tebet 
and to Cathay; but the easy route is from Indostan or Mogor 
through Qucximir and hence through Tebet, Aranda, Cottan 
to Cathay. 

The first route seems to go through Kabul, Badakhshan and 
Kashgar by the road to the north of the Takla-Makan desert through 
the Lop region to modern Kansu (Tangut) and China. Another route 
branches out from the preceding at Kashgar (Cascar or Carcan) and 
goes hence to Yarkand (Hircande) and cither to Tibet or to China, 
coinciding thus with the first route described abovc^‘. The easy 
route is again the straight one from Kashmir through Ladakh to Khotan 
and Northern China; Aranda is unknown to me. 

This was written in 1613. But even earlier, in 16 1 1 in his Descpi- 
rasso sobre a provincia do Indostan^ he had written: 

And by this Kingdom of Qucximir there lies a frequented road, 

83 I wonder whether die importance of this passage has been properly realized. 
Tliis is the first mention of the name Lhasa by an Eumpean author. I am not 
aware diat there is any mention of it before 1613. The name Gota in die rela- 
tion of Fr. Odorico da Pordenone (who was never in Tibet) has nothing to do 
with Lhasa. See Laufer, Was Odoric da Pordenone ever in Tibet,? in T^oung 
Pao XV (1914), p. 418 n. Besides, the word is found only in die French edition 
of Odoric’s relation and has rightly been omitted in the critical edition of Fr. 
Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, vol. I (Quaracchi 1929), pp. 484^486. 

84 To Tibet and to China is theoretically possible, but useless for trade pur- 
poses. It would mean following the terrible track straight from Khotan to Lhasa 
through Nag-ts’an, which was hardly ever used by traders, and then the Lhasa- 
Sining route. 
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between the mountain rulgcs of Tebeth, to go to Cathay or 
Cata; and continuing l>y the same road from Thebeth, in an 
cast-south-east dirctiion, tliey discovered the new kingdom of 
Sim®'*. 

Here again we have the two routes Kashmir-Ladakh-Sinkiang- 
Northern China atul Kashmir-Ladakh-Central Tibet-China, Eredia 
then goes on to give a description of the “new kingdom of Sim, 
which was discovered through his industry by means of pilgrims who 
went from Imlostan to Sim and returned to Cambay”. It seems to me 
that tins Sim is not a part of Tibet, as suggested by Fr. Hosten, 
but one of the north-western provinces of China (Kansu or Szechwan), 
liredia must have misunderstood the account given him by his infor- 
mants; m the mouth of a trader coming from Central Asia, Sim can 
only be China and nothing else. The grc.it and unfortunate Bento 
de Goes had given some years before the final proof of the identity of 
Cathay with China, but it took some time to convince of this the 
luiropeans living in the East; and for Eredia Sin and Cathay arc 
still two different countries. 

The trade routes through Ladakh are mentioned also by some of 
tlie European travellers to India of the early 17th century®", but 
nobody is by far so detailed as Godmho d ’Eredia. 

At the other end of the journey, the Ladakh trade route was well 
known on the Chinese frontier, in the large commercial towns of 
Kansu. In 1627 the fesuit Father John Adam Schall von Bell, 
missionary in China, wrote to a relation of the General of his order, 
basing himself on the information about the Central Asian trade 
given to him by the leader of a great Muhammadan caravan from 
Turfan. The caravan leader said that 

he had heard about Tibet (in fact, there were some Tibetans 


85 Eel. by Hosten in JRASliL IV (1938), p. 557. Tlic equivalent of the 

words “to go to Cat.iy road from Tebetli” is nus.sing in the Portuguese 

text. As they cannot be a willful insertion by .such a conscientious scholar as the 
late Fr. Hosten was, the printer’s devil must have been at work here. 

86 Foremost among them William Finch (i6io) in Purchas His Pilgrimes 
IV, 52. He denies however tlie practicability of regidar caravan trade on this 
route. 
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in Su-chou), and that there is a route for that region from Agra 
through Cabul, Candahar, Kesimur and Siirct^^. 

Kesimur is Kashmir, and Surct should perhaps he corrected into 
Suget, the important pass on the track from the Karakorum pass to 
Fort Shahid- Ullah and thence to Yarkand. But Kabul, and above all 
Kandahar, have nothing to do here. The information is very confused, 
whether the errors lies with the Muslim caravan leader or with Fr. 
Schall von Bell. 

It is thus certain that the trade routes through Kashmir and 
Ladakh (and thus the Ladakhi trade and prosperity) had become 
well-known at the beginning of the 17th century, so that even the 
Europeans, both in India and in China, knew them fairly well, 
although only by hearsay (with the solitary exception of D’Almeida). 
This traffic lasted till the inconclusive invasion of Ladakh by the 
troops of Sliah Jahan in 1639. After the withdrawal of the Moghuls, 
the king of Ladakh “not only interdicted the passage of caravans, 
but forbade any persons from Kashmir to enter his dominions®””. 
King Sen-ge-rnani-rgyars shortsighted measure spelt the doom tor this 
important route and elfcctively contributed to the economic decadence 
of Ladakh. 

The peace whicli followed the Tibetan-Ladakhi-Moghul war of 
1681-1683 reopened the tralHc between Ladakh and Kashmir, but 
under strict regulations and limitations, managed and controlled by 
the governments concerned. The trade between Ladakh and Sinkiang 
became again pretty brisk in the first half of the 18th century, as we 
know from the Chinese sources. But it decayed again with the fall of 
the Dsungar dominion in the Tanm basin and the Chinese conquest 
in 1759. The traffic seems to have been limited to Ladakh, which 
served as an entrepot, the caravans not going through to Kashmir. 
In any case this trade never regained the importance it had enjoyed 
at the beginning of the 1 7th century. 

Luciano Petlch 

87 Edited by Fr. P. D’Elia, Carovanc di nicrcanti'ambasciatori dalla Siria 
alia Cilia atcraverso I’Asia Ccntralc ncl 1627, in Studia Missionalia, I (19^3), 
pp. 322 and 343. Studta Missionalia is the periodical on mission studies pub- 
lished by the Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana in Rome. 

88 Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Em fire, ed. Constable, Westminster 
1914, p. 427. 
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The Moksa PrakaSd of the Viramitrodaya 


The Vlramitrocl.i)M ol Mitramisra is a well known encyclopedia 
of Dhannasastr.i, p.uticularly of high authority in the Benares 

school of Hindu law, hi the words of Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane, this 
Nihandha is proliahl) the largest known with the exception of the 
('dtiiruari^dciHtcimdni of 1 lemadri. A full account of this work has 
l)(*en given l)\' me m a paper in the Adyar Library Bulletin. As 
mentioned there, the work consists of twenty-two Prakasas, namely 
(i) l\uihhasa, (2) Saihskara, (3) Ahnika, (-4) Puja, (5) Pratistha, 
(6) Kajadharma, (7) Yyavahara, (8) Siiddhi, (y) Sraddha, (10) TTr- 
iha, (ii) Dana, (12) Vrata, (13) Samaya, (i^) Jyotisa, (15) 5 anti, 
(16) Kaimavipaka, (17) Cikitsa, Prayascitta, (19) Prakirnaka, 

(20) Laksana, (21) Bhakti, (22) Moky. 

1 have also mentioned in the above article that the Prakasas of 
Pratistha, Suddhi, Jsracldha, Dana, Vrata, Samaya, ! 5 anti, Prayascitta 
and Bhakti, whieh are so far unknown to scholars, arc available in the 
Aiuip Sanskrit Library. To these nine sections I have now to add the 
Moksaprakasa ol whish, too, a MS. has been found recently in the 
Library. Here is a description of it. 

Paper 382 folios. Si/e iT'x4/4''. 8 lines in a page and 40 

svllables in a line ol bold and large Devanagarl. The borders are ruled 
with double lines. Red pigment is used to mark quotations. The 
corners are slightly injured. The first folio is missing. On the last 
page there is this endorsement: 

Although it IS essei\tially a part of a Dharmasastranibandha, the Moksa- 
prakasa by Itself is a work ot great importance to students of Indian 
philosophy, containing as it docs a large collection of philosophical 
materials from the Vedic literature, the Hpics and the Puranas and its 
systematic interpretation in accordance with Advaita. The main topics 
dealt with arc 

irrfir (f^rair) 

and | 
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Begins ; 

f^^JTTyrqTf*? I 

^rr 1 

T?: ^it I 

?Tc^‘ jfNrrJ5?f cTfw«i^ 11 

?i^ ^^iTi^irr4a%Tf^^?rRi jft^a^ri^JTT 1 »Tr4^3%qg^T^ — 

o 

vTiTvn7??JT?N^S^^T^I5IWfl^T: I 
g^?TT5^R3gj^^ i»jrTg^JTfT<P5?T: II 
wq^^rqsisjTrqt 1 

Wqc^TT'^JTMrssTf |f^ 5rr?Tt H?TrT?: II 
^ ^f^Rig^TmT: I 
^rrf^HHg’jlT'iftJTr^^'^TJTT^ffcT^ M 
^^5 ?Tc?>'»TqriqT>t!jftf%JT ^ »IfT?T5- I 
f^^tsfw?ITf5TT?3T ^ II 

SF^r J0T5l^^2T5R!5'^g I 

liiuls : *ftrTT2?ig — 

iTfft 5r»T?T: JT% I 

gq: II 

'TT=^ STTJIJi: g9lfrT ^.SJi^ I 

?i?frTc?i% ^r%g vrti'ji 11 

g|FTr#^»Ti%: |fH5I^I?nT3TRIfi; I cTqt*T«(- 

cSTTfi: I gw ?TT% I 3ii=qqT gjf?:R^% 1 g^ ^ ?isPf 11 

»T%3f.T^!jg. II 1% if^^Tg# ^giRg n Colophon at the end of g?:TT?[^ 5 - 
PPW (fol. 157 a): «Tlgc?r^5Rrg'?i=5R5^rg%tRtr^JTsr5cl' jnrTf^^^gr- 

WT'WVg:=JT?T^if»T^T3r35frT?5^5f-mgfT?:r5r»?gpWfgi-^5^f’^^^g-^g’’^^T' 



^^?flggTf5T’^^g5=^ 11 

K. Mauhava Krishna Sarma 
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riic inscriptions of tlic Maitr.ika kings of Valabhi are dated ‘samvat 
183’ to ‘samvat 447’ of an unspecified era, which is identified with the 
Valabhi era mentioned in the later inscriptions of Surastra. These later 
inscriptions are dated ‘sanivat 500’ to ‘samvat 945’ of the Valabhi "ra. 
Ihiis the Valabhi eta was in vogue in Surasua for a pretty long period 
of about eight (cnturies. 

riic epoch of the \hilabhl era falls 241 years later than that of the 
5 aka era, according to a statement in Alberuni’s “India.” This is 
(.oirolKMMtcd hv the Verawal inscnprion (1264 A.C.) of Arjunadeva, 
which ccjii.ites the Valabhi vear ^5 with the (Kartikiidi) Vikrama year 
1 520- l iirthcr instances for the acceptance of this C|ioch arc supplied bv 
the following inscriptions: (i) the Dcwali copper-edict of Govinda III’ 
IS dated Valabhi 5(K), which must agree with his other known dates 
such as Sasa 730 ami 74<y, (2) the Una copjxr-cdict of the time of 
Mahcndrap.ila is dated Valabhi 574, which must approximate Vikrama 
936, the date of the other Una grant of his time; and (3) the |unagadh 
stone inscription of Kumarapala is dared Valabhi 830, which must range 
about Vikrama 1202 122S of his other inscriptions. From this evidence 
It follows th.it the epoch of the V.d.ibhl era falls 241 vears later than that 
of the .^aka era, i.e., 37(1 years later than that of the (Caitr.tdi) Vikrama era- 

As regards the .scheme of the years and months of the Val.ihhl era. 
Meet cofucncls that it t^ciicrallv followed the northern scheme of CaitradT 
years with Purnimanta months, the cases of the .southern scheme hcmid; 
exceptional.^ However the question requires to be re-examined with a 
view to arrive at some more satisfactory solution, if [X)ssiblc. 

Tlic dates in the Maltraka inscriptions do not Include the week-dav, 
which would have beei’i a veiT important factor for determining the exact 
scheme of the Valabhi era. A few date.s. however, afford the clue 
through two other factors, viz., eclipse and intercalation: 

I. Tlie Bantia copj^er-cdict of Dharasena II records a solar eclipse 
(suryoparaga) in the Vaisakha of (Valahhl) sanivat 254. So there must 
have been a solar eclipse in the Vaisakha of 573 A.C. or thereabout- 

1 These plates were recently discovered in the Bhavnagar State; for the 
contents of the edict, cf. Bhavnagar Samachar, vol. V, p. 24. 

2 Cf. CorpHs InscnfUanum Indicarnm, vol. Ill, Introduction. 
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Pillai’s Tables mention no solar eclipse in the (Amanta) Vaisakha of 
57^» 573 574 573 however, had a solar eclipse 

in the Purnimanta Vaisakha, given as (Anianta) Caitra. Tliis instance 
shows that the month of the ValabhT era was Purnimanta. 

2. Tlie Kaira copper edict of Dharasena IV records ‘second 
gasira’ in (Valabhl) samvat 330. So Margasira must have been inter- 
calated in 649 A.C. or thereabout. But the months Margasira and Pausa 
could hard’y be intercalated in the present system of true intercalation, as 
the lunar months are generally longer than the corresponding solar 
months in winter. It was only in the old system of mean intercalation 
that any months could be intercalated, as the mean lunar month is shorter 
than the mean solar month in all seasons. The intercalation of Margasira, 
therefore, shows that the almanacs of ValabhT foPowed the system of 
mean intercalation. The Tables'* of mean intercalation, however, mention 
intercalary Pausa (and not Margasira) in 648 A.C. But the difference of 
one month does not matter in this case, as it can he explained by the 
other system of naming lunar months. An intercalary month that is 
named Pausa after the succeeding month according to the current MTnadi 
rule would be named Margasira after the preceding month according to 
the o^^ Mesadi rule. Thus the ValabhT year 330 corrcsjX)nds to 648 A.C. 
in Margasira. 

3. The Vala copper-edict of ^Tladitya III records ‘second Asadha’ in 
(Valabhf) sanivat 343. So there must have been an intercalation of 
Asadha in 662 A.C. or thereabout. The Tables of mean intercala- 
tion mention intercalary 5 ravana in 662 AC., which may be named 
Asadha according to the old Mesadi rule. Thus the ValabhT year 343 
corresponds to 662 A.C. in Asadha. 

4. The Jesar copper edict of ^Tladitya III records ‘second Pausa* in 
(ValabhT) Samvat 357. The interca^ition of Pau.yi gives further evidence 
for the use of mean intercalation in the ValabhT kingdom. In the Tables 
of mean intercalation this Pausa corresjxmds to intercalary Magha of 675 
A.C. Thus the Valabhl year 357 corresponds to 675 A.C. in Pausa- 

These results may be tabulated along with the corresponding (Caitradi) 
$aka years as well as the Kartikadi Vikrama years as follows : 


3 Sewell and Dikshit, Indian Calendar, Tabic I. 
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No. 

Valabhi 

year. 

Month. 

Saka year 
( Caitradi ) 

Vikrama year 
(Kartikadi) 

Cliristian year 

1 

254 

Va'sakh; 

‘ 495 

629 

573 

2 

33 *^ 

MargaMia 570 

705 

648 

3 

343 

Ay'ullia 

584 

718 

662 

4 

3 S 7 

P.uisa 

597 

73 ^ 

675 

A 

study of tlusc 

rallies cvi 

idcntly shows that the difference between 


the VulahhT years .uni the corresponding Kartikadi Vikrama years is ^75 
throughout, whereas the difTcrcnce between the ValabhT years and the 
(Claitradi) .‘sak.i years corresponding to them is 240 in Margasira and 
Paiisa, and 241 in Vais'ikha and Asadha. This leads us to the conclusion 
that the \ears ol the ValabhT era are Kartikadi, not Caitradi. Thus 
the V.ilahhi era has Kartikfidi years coupled with Pfirnimanta months.'* 

Por the s.ike of verification the above result may be put to the test of 
the post'Mairraka inscriptions as well, (i) The Dcwali copper edict of 
Tiov I nd a ill records a so’ar eclipse in the Valabhl year 500, the month 
being not spcciried. Pillai’s Tables mention two solar eclipses in the 
K.irtikadi year corrcsjxinding to !saka 740-41, one in Pausa and the other 
in Asadha. (2) The Verawal image inscription of the ValabhT year 927 
corresponds Xfondas' to the second day of the bright half of Phalguna. 
I he date rclers to JJaka 1167 and conforms to the Kartikadi system of years. 

flic Verawal inscription of Ar)unadcva is dated Sunday, the i ^th 
day of the dark ludf of Ayldha of the ValabhT year 945. The day 
corresponds to the 2!^th of May, 1264 A.C. The concomitant mention 
of the Hijra year ^>62 makes it certain that the year is Kartikadi, while 
the absence of reference to the intercalation of Asacjha means that the 
month IS Pfirnimanta. ’ Thus these instances corroborate the abo\e con- 
clusion that the ValabhT era followed the scheme of Kartikadi years witli 
Pfirnimanta months. 

Alberuni’s statement, therefore, rec]uircs slight modification in resj>ect 
of the exact epoch of the ValabhT era. The epoch of the ValabhT era 

4 Fleet assumed that the Karokruli year cannot be coupled witli Pfirnimanta 
nionih.s and that die Caitradi year cannot be coupled with the Amfinta months. 
(Cll, IIP Intno. pp. 73 ff.). But the above icsults go against the first clause of 
the assumption, while the second clause does not hold good against the actual 
practice in the Deccan, where die $aka era has die system of Caitradi years 
coupled with Amanta months, 

5 Ch Meet, op, cit,, pp. 90 ff. 
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must be now reckoned, not complete 241 years, but 240 years and 7 
months later than that o£ the ! 5 aku era, i.c., complete 375 years later than 
that of the Kartikadi Vikrama year. The first year ol the Valabhi era, 
which would have corresponded to the period from the yth March, 31^ 
A.C. to the 25th February, 320 AC. according to the Caitradi scheme, 
really corresponds to the period from the 12th October, 318 A.C. to the 
30th September, 319 A.C. according to the Kartikadi scheme. Therefore 
the difference between the Valabhi years and tlie corrcs|X)nding Christian 
years is 318 from Kartika to December, and 319 from January to Asvina. 
Thus the equation for the first year of the Valabhi era is 318 19 A C. and 
not 319-20 A.C. 

As regards the origin of the Valabhi era, it is quite definite that it 
cannot be assigned to any of that Valabhi kings themselves, since even 
the first ruler Bhatarka cannot be dated at the tunc of its commcnceincnt. 
Fils sons reigned as late as circa samvat 233 of the Valabhi era.*' So tlie 
Maitrakas must have adopted some era that was already current at the 
time of the rise of their power. From Albcrunrs statement it seems to 
be identical with the Gupta era (known as Gupta'kala). The use of the 
Gupui era in Surastra may be traced to the Junagadh rock inscription of 
Skandagupta, the Ghumli copper edicts of the Saindhavas and the Morvi 
grant of Jaika II. These are all assigned to the epoch 319-20 A.C. accord- 
ing to the original Caitradi scheme of the Gupta era. A concrete evidence 
for the Caitradi scheme is supplied by the Ghumli copper-edict of 
Agguka II, in which the Gupta year 513 corresj>onds to the Christian year 
832 A.C. even in the early period before the end of December.^ This result 
IS also corroborated by the Morvi copper-edict, which records a Solar eclipse 
in the Gupta year 585. A solar eclipse can be traced to this year only 
when it is taken to be Caitradi (904-05 A.C.) and not when it is reckoned 
as Kartikadi (903-04 A.C.). Thus the ‘Gupta-kala’ followed the 
northern system of Caitradi years. The use of this era must 
have been introduced into Surastra by the viceroys of the Gupta empire 
of Magadha. The era seems to have undergone modification in the 
system of its years soon after the decline of the Gupta power in Surastra. 
It is this modified era that received the new nomenclature ‘Valabhi era,’ 

6 The reign of the last son is to be dated somewhere between ‘Samvat 226 
and ‘Sarnvat 240.’ 

7 Cf. Ef. Ind., vol. XXVI, p. 19. 
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wliilc the original era known a<, ‘Gupta-kala retained its original 
claturc even when it was reintroduced into Western Surastra by the 
Saindhavas. Thus the V'.ilaldiF era’ is a significant term denoting a 
modified system of die (iu])ta era. and not a mere verbal synonym for the 
original term ‘Gupta kl'a ’ The name "Valabhi’ evidently suggests that 
the nuHlified systiin must have been atlopted and propagated by the 
ValabhT kingdom. In short the Valahhi era means the Gupta era with 
the mollified system of Kartikadi years adopted by the ValabhT kingdom 
of .Siinlsfra. 

1 Iakipra-SAo G. .Sha.stki 


A Note on the Date of the Satraps of Mathura 

Numismatists usually de.scribe the coins of I lagana and Mag.lmayi 
(hoth those issued jointly bv them and those issued alone by Hag.Tmasa) 
before those of Ranjuvula. In the Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India 
in the l{ritisf> Museum, pp. 183-85, Allan assigns the issues of Hagatna.sa 
to c. 50-40 B. C. and those of Ranjuvula to c. 40 20 B.C. while the joint 
issues of Hagana aiul Hagamasa are placed between the above two 
cla.s.ses (Cf- also Rap.son, C.ll.l.. I, pp. 527, 5^8; Smitli, Cat., pp. 190, 
195). Apparently however the joint is'ues of Hag.ana and Hagamasa 
should have been dc.scrilx.'d earlier than the coins issued by Hagania.yi 
alone. This is no doubt suggested by the mention of Hagana before 
f'lagamasa in the coin-legend 1 khatapdna hagdnasa hagdmdsasa, indicating 
that Hagana was the .senior partner in the combination- 

Another interesting fact, to which 1 tlraw the attention of scholars in 
this connection, is that Ranjuvula was apjxirentlv the earliest known 
Scythian ruler of Mathura and was certainly earlier than Hagana and 
HagSma.sa. Tlais is definitely indicated by his coins. Without enter- 
ing into details, I am quoting a passage from a chapter that I contributed 
some years back to the History of India to be published by the BharatTya- 
Itihasa-Samiti of Bombay: “Ranjuvula’s earlier coins bear legends in 
Greek and KharosthT; but his later issues have legends only in BrahmT 
which was the .script prevalent in Mathura. His son 5 ondasa as well as 
the other Ksatrapas of Mathura (including Hagana and Hagamasa) used 
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Brahnil only in their coin legends. The facts th.\t Rahjuviila’.s coins 
were found in the Panjah and the western parts of the United Provinces 
.ind that his commonest tvpc is copied from the coins of .Strato I and II 
while his rarest issues arc imitated from the local ni'.crs of Mathura show 
that the Saka chief, who seems to have been a scmi-indcj>cndcnt general 
of Manes (Moga), established himself in Mathura late in life.” 

As reg-ards the date of Rahjuvula, it may be pointed out tliat 1 am 
inclined to identify the older of the two eras, used by the Scytho- 
Parthians and Kusanns, with the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. and to believe 
that year 72 of that era, in wliich Sondasa’s inscription is dated, corres- 
ponds to 15 A.D. In mv Select Inscriptions , vol. I, p. 112, I have assign- 
ed Rahjuvula to c. 1-15 A.D, and his son Sondasa to c. 10-25 A.D. It 
has also been suggested that this era started from the accession of Vononcs, 
founder of an indc|x?ndent kingdom in Past Iran about the middle of the 
first centiuy B.C., and was carried to India bv Maues {circa 
25 B.C.-25 A.D.), 
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HARI.Y INDIAN ClIL f l'KI.. The Indian Research Institute Popu- 
Senes. Ndonot^ra j)l 1 i* hs'’ Kiniala Ohurn l-*iw. Calcutta 

ANCIHN'r INDIA (6th century B.C.). Bv Biniala Churn Law- The 
Indian Research In^itufc Po[)ular Series. Monograph No. 2. Calcutta 

These two latest productions from the indefatigable pen of Dr. Law 
(itringlv inaugurate a series of popular monographs belonging to the vast 
domain ol Ancient Indian history and culture. Written in a clear style, 
the\ condense into a remarkab'v small compass an immense amount of 
information culled with exemplary industry from the vast liteiature of the 
original sources. I hev are bound, as such, to be of great help to those 
lor whom ihcs' arc intended. Useful bibliographies and indices arc attach 
cd to each volume. 

I he first volume cottsists o! nine sections with the titles PrehistoriCi 
Vedic (really Rgycdic), Brahmanic (really concerned with the later Vcdic 
Saiiihitas, Biahmanas, and older Upanishads), I^e-Maurya, Maurya, 
innga, Scythian, Gupta, Later Mediaesal (dealing with Northern India 
from Uarsa s time downwards), Andhra and Dravidian. In the second 
volume there arc fne sections bcaiing the titles Geographical position, 
Kings and peoples, ^Social and economic life, Religion and cu’turc. When 
a second edition will be called for, the author w^ill be well advised m add- 
ing a section on Hindu colonial and cultural expansion to the hrst volume 
and giving a more elastic timc-hmit as the sub title of the second one. FIc 
will also do well to revise bis description (FLarlv Indian CiTtiirc, p. 18) of 
Mathura art as Indo-Scytbian and Amaravati arc as Indo Roman and to 
notice the somewhat conHicting statements about the diet of the Vcdic 
Indians (Early Indian CiTturc, p. 5) and the Indian institution of slavery 
(Ancient India, p. 22) 

We congratulate the learned author on making such a good start in 
svhat promises to be a s'crv useful series. 


U. N. GhoshAL 
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RGVEDA-SAMHITA with the coinmcntaiy of Sayaiucarva. Vol. 
IV Mandala 9-10. Published by the Vaidika-Sainsodhaita-Mandala (Vcdic 

Research Iustitute\ Pooua, 1945- (Rs. 25 -)• 

The publication of the preseiK volume completes very successfully the 
stupendous work undertaken eighteen years before irs date (1945). It is 
highly gratifying to note that this magnificent work was carried on uiuler 
the auspices of the Vidyapith named after the great patriot and scholar 
the late B. G. Tilak- No better memorial could possibly be thought of 
for this eminent son of India who literally dedicated his life to the scryicc 
of the land of his birth. 

To come to the meiit of the work under review ir may be said that it 
together with its sister yolumes will be considered very usttful by the stu- 
dcius of the Vcdic philology, hi '‘pirc of the lact that the Rgveda has 
been most thoroiighlx' studied hv competeiu western scholars, this very 
ancient woik max' not be said to hax-e xoelded a'l its secrets. Hence it was 
said by a veteran scholar that “the complete translation of the Rgveda must 
of necessity contain much that is incorrect. ' 1 hough it would be ra.sh 

to deny the truth ol this assertion, without undet valuing in any wav the 
contribution of the western schedars it can be said that there may yet be 
found means to improve upon the trans’ation of individual passagc.s, and 
such improvement may occasionally throw unexpected light on the history 
of India’s very ancient culture. This gives ample justification to a fresh 
critical edition of Savana’s great work on the Rgveda. Now after Max^ 
inu'lcr s second edition of the Rgvcda-bluisx a has long been out of print 
the present edition will be greatly welcome to persons interested in the 
Vcdic studies. As will be evident from the account of the new mss. 
consulted as well as the imposing array of correct or more satisfactory 
variants recorded by them, the editors seem to have done their work 
with the greatest possible care and caution. Though the present text of the 
Sayana-bbasya docs not materially differ from that of Maxmiiller, its has 
its value to the scholar who will make a detailed study of its individual 
passages. The editors have pointed out such cases in their introduction 
(c.g. p- 14 f. of the present voLinic . The printing of a consolid.atcd 
critical edition of all the Khila hymns discovered up till now, has added to 
the value of the present edition of the Rgveda. Scattered in different works 
including romanised foreign publications some of then*! wete not easily 
accessible to scholars of this country. The editors have not merely printed 
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at the t'lul of the present volume the Klnla hymns, but utilised most care- 
fully a'l the materials (including m'^i j that they could procure, to make 
some textual improvement of the same. I he various notes and a brief but 
informative intioduction added to these Khilas have made them really 
very useful. 

Besides all these leaenres, the general introduction to the present 
volume describes in detai' the various mss. utilised for editing Sayana’s 
work and discusses tlieii relative values. In it tlic editors have corrected 
what seems to have been an erroneous conclusion of Maxiniiller who 
divided his mss. into three clasNCS A, B and C rejnesenting resjx*cdvely 
Bella! es, Bombas Poona and Calcutta (Bengal) traditions. It has been 
shown some x ears ago that the Vcdic studies were never pursued in Bengal 
with the same /cal as w;’s the case in some other parts of India (vide Intro- 
duction to (i iind-visriu s AddHtm-ihilsya by D. M. Bhattachnrya), Hence it 
is likely that Bengal developed no independent tradition of Rgveda-bhasya 
texts, 1 he editors seem to have shown conclusively that C and A classes 
of Maxnuillcr's mss. have no material difference, and thus the both can 
be more reasonably assigned to the Benares tradition. 

Considering all these aspects the present edition of the Savana bhasva 
of the Rgveda can be considered to be the most remarkable Vedic publica- 
tion of recent years- 1 he learned edirors Messrs. N. S. Sontakkc and C. 
G. Kasbikar as well as the Vaidika Sam.sodhana Mandala who inaugurated 
the work can rightly feel proud of their achievement. It may be hoped 
that they will continue rc-editing the remaining Vedic works (Brabmanas 
and the various Sun a texts) with or without commentaries and the generous 
public who have love for their ancient culture will not allow their efforts 
languish for want of adeejuate funds. 


Manomohan Ghosh 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Anolent India (Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of India), No. I 

V. Gordon Childf. — Megaliths. ‘Mcgalichic’ (stone) monuments 
found in India, Iran, the Caucasus and in the lands bordcritvj: 
upon the Mechtenanean, and the Atlantic sometimes indicate an 
interrelationship. The present paper deals with ‘the international 
problems’ of their ‘classification and distribution’. 

N. P. Chakravarti. — The Minor Rock-edicts of Asoka and some 
connected Problems. 

Stuart Picgot. — Notes on certain Metal Pins and a Alace-head in the 
Harappa Cnlttcre. 

A. Ghosh. — Taxila (Sirkap), Tlie city of Taxila in 

course of time had changed ‘tlnee successive but adjacent sites 
(BhTr Mound, Sirkap, and Sirsukh)’. The results of a subsidiary 
excavation carried out at Sirkap arc recorded in the paper by a 
description of the finds — the structures, pottery, beads and pen- 
dants, miscellaneous terracotta, metal objects, ornaments, and toilet 
requisites, objects made of ivory and bone, and coins. 

R, I". M. Wheeler.— /rrfrt and India in Pre-Islamic Times, A 
lecture with an Appendix by Stuart Piggot. 

V. S. Acrawala. — The Terracotta Figurines of Ahicchatra. 

R. E. M. Wheeler. — Brahmagiri and Candravalli Aiegali- 

thic and other Cultures in Mysore State. 

Bhirauya Vidya, vol. VllI, no. 12 

P. K. Code. — The Mosquito-net in Egypt (c. B. C. 500) and the 
Mosquito-curtain in India (^between B.C. 500 and A.D. 1800). The 
antiquity of a contrivance against mosquitoes in India is cstabli.shed. 

H. C. Bhayani.— of Gujrat from Earliest Times to 
c. /300 A. C. 


Brahmavidya, vol. XII, part 4 

P. C. Divanji.— Upanisat in the Kena. The nature of 
Brahman as expounded in the Kenopanisat and the historical 
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position of the Upanisad in the allied literatures form the subject 
matter of this discussion. 

K. Madhava* Krishna Sakma . — Anandalahari of Asdnanda. Here 
is described a devotional Saktyadvaita poem in ms. copiposcd by 
Asananda, a writci of the i8th century. 

Various Authors. — The Language Problem m India. This Sympo- 
sium in Sanskrit contains advocacy successively for Tamil, Hindi, 
linglish and Sanskrit as the language of the people. 

Till SIKIAI. I*t IlLICATIONS AND MANUSCKIIM' NOTI.S AKI. CONTINUED IN 
nils iNSi 1 oi nil JOURNAL. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Sooioty, vol. XXXVIIJ, No. l 

K, Kkishnamoor I HY . — AbhtnavagH pta' s Contribution to the Theory 
of Dhvant , The Locana of Abhinavagupta on Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvanydloka is very imporrant for the proper understanding of 
the text as also for the nevi' points adduced in the commentary in 
support of the theory of Dhvani. 

G. V. SlTAPATi. — The Interpretation of the Aryan and the Abori- 
ginal Cultures in India with special Reference to the Soras 
fSauaras). 

SlnO'Indian Studies, vol. ill, pts I & '2 

Dschi Hian-Lin. — On the Oldest Chinese Translations of the name 
Bnddha. The conclusion reached in the paper is that the word 
Fou-t’u originated from an Indian (Prakrit) form of the name 
Buddha, while the word Fo came through the medium of Kuchean 
brought later to China by the Central Asian monks. 

\V .ALTER Liebenthal. — A Sanskrit Inscription from Yiinnan. Two 
plates with Sanskrit inscriptions of Dhdrani texts have been found 
in a Chinese monastery in Yunnan. 

P. C. BaCCHI. — The Geographical Catalogue of the Yaksas in the 
MahamSyuri. The Mahdmdyurl consisting of a series of magical 
formula; is a Dhdrani for protection against serpents. The Dhdrani 
which was translated into Chinese and Tibetan, contains names of 
Y aksas and a great number of cities protected by them. The text 
has been published here with Notes, a valuable geographical com- 
mentary and an Index. 
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Schools of Buddhism in Early Indian 
Inscriptions* 

The immeaiate disciples niid followers of Buddha were unanimous m 
their acceptance of the ideas formulated by him. But 

differences were soon to rise in the Sangha about the interpretation of 
many of the tenets {cihdmmn) and the rules of discipline (yinaya) taught 
by the Master. This led to the growth of schisms among the brother- 
hood of the Buddhist monks, and various acaryas interpreted Buddha’s 
dicta according to their own light. Buddha was himself aware of the 
possibilities of disunity amongst his followers, and he insisted on them 
that they should conduct themselves as a unified body {samngga parisa- 
Mahaparinihbiina Sutta)- Early Buddhist tradition records that dissensions 
in the brotherhood, though of a minor character, began to appear even 
during Buddha's lifetime (division at Kosambi, and schism of Devadatta), 
but these were settled by the Master’s timely inrervcntion and careful 
mediation. With his disappearance, however, splits became more fre- 
ejuent and permanent, inspite of the efforts of the elders like Mahakasyapa 
and others. These came to a head about a century after the Mahapari- 
nirvana, when the second Mahasamgiti was held at Vaisall. This was 
the occasion when a large body of the Buddhist monks separated from 
the Sanigha, and formed a school of their own described by the later 
tradition, both southern and northern, as the Maliasamghika. During 
Asoka s time, schismatic tendencies were rampant in the Saingha and we 
find him threatening measures against those monks and nuns who 
would break up its unity. In his wSahcT, Kosambi and Sarnath Pillar Edicts 
he warns them that he would drive them out of the congregation and make 
them wear white robes, if they persisted in their evil intentions. The 
tradition about Asoka s expulsion of the schismatic and heretical teachers 

Read at All-India Oriental Conference, Darbhanga 
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from the Order is recorded in the Alahavarnsa, and Buddhaghosa s 
Samantapasadika , Asoka*s puiiinvc measures were, however, of no avail, 
and the scliisms wluch had presumably developed into several schools 
within Buddhism continued to grow resulting into further divisions and 

subdivisions within the Buddhist Order. 

The edicts of Asoka do not mention the name of any sect- It can be 
presumed that he stood by the fheravada or Sthaviravada school which 
appears to hive eonfoimed most to the original teachings of the Buddha. 
Both the southein and northern texts of a much later date, however, refer 
to a number of schools most of which, according to them, came into being 
before A.soka’s time. The Mahavarpia, one of the earliest southern texts 
to give us a systematic account of the evolution ol these sects, mentions 
(irst the names of as many as 17 different schools other than the original 
rheravada and the first schismatic school Mahasamghika. The twelve 
that were connected with the former (Theravada) were:— the Mahinv 
sasaka, the Vajjiputtaka, the Dhamuttanya, the Bhadrayanika, the Chanda- 
garika, the Sammiti, the Vajjiputtiva, the Sabbattha, the Dhammaguttika. 
the Kassapiya, the Sainkantika and the Sutta, the five associated with the 
latter were* the Gokulika, the I:kavvoharika, the Pannatti, the Bahulika 
and the CetuM. If we are to believe the Alahavarnsn account fully, all 
these 17 schools (12 Ihcravadin, 5 Mahasainghika) had come into exis- 
tence in tlie second century after the Mahapannirvana. Asoka, thus, 
had every reason to denounce samghabheda, one of the principal sins, 
(^pancdnantnriyiini), that could be committed by a Buddhist. The schisnis 
continued to multiply, and the* Aiuhiivamsd says that the othei schools 
whicli arose afterwards were the llemasata, the Rajagiiiya, the Siddha- 
tthaka, the Pubba'Seliya, the Abara Sehya and the Vajiriva. These six 
separated from the rest in lambudvipa, while the DhammariicT and the 
Sagaliva separated from the rest in the island of Lanka.’ The northern 
tradition about the grouping of the schools is preserved m the yoth 
volume of the stltrd of Bstan hgvur from the works of Vasumitra, Bhavya, 
Vinitadeva and others. Bhavya first distinguishes the wo major schools, 
the Sthavira and the Mahasamghika. Of these, the first gradually divided 
into the following 12 factions — the Sthavira pro[>er, also called the Haima- 
vata, the Sarvastivadina, the Vaibadyavadina, the Hetuvidya also calkd 


I Geiger, Mdh7ivdmsa (Fnglbh Tianslation), pp. 26-7. 
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Xfuduntnka (or Muruntaka) by some, the Vatsiputriya. the Dharmotta- 
riya, the Bhadrayaniya. the Sammatiya also called Avantaka by some 
and Kiiriikul'aka b\ others, the Mahisasaka, the Dhatmaguptaka, the 
Saddliarmavaryika (or properly Sauvarsaka) called Kii.svapTya by some, 
.ind lastly the Uttariya, also called by some a.s the Saiykrantivadina. The 
factions into which the Mahasainghika gradually divided itself were the 
Mahasanighika. the Ekavyavaharika, the kokottaravadina, the Balms 
rutn'a, the Prajhaptivadina. the Caityaka, the Purvasaila and the 
A\ TUMsaila." A comparison of the two accounts mcntionctl above will 
sliow that much there is in common between the two, though the southern 
tradition appears to be earlier. 

The literary accounts of the Buddhist schools were compiled at a 
comparatively late period, but relerences to some of them are to be found 
in a good man\' KharostliT and Brahmi inscriptions of a very early date, 
some as early as the first or even second century B.C., and others be- 
longing to the first or second century A.D. vSeyeral of the kharostlu ins- 
criptions edited by Konow in the Corpus Inscriptiontim Indlcamm, 
\'ol. II, which range between loo B.C. and 200 A.D., mention the wSar- 
vastivadins (the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions, the Peshawar, Zeda and 
Kurrum relic casket inscriptions of the time of Kaniska, and the inscribed 
lor Dhcri potsherds), the KasvapTvas ^the Bedadi copper ladle inscrip' 
non, and tlie insenbed jars from Palatu Dheri), and the Mahasanighikas 
(the Mathura Lion Capita! and the Wardak Vase inscriptions). The 
part of an inscription on some jars unearthed at Palatu Dhcri was read 
by Konow ns Snmghc chddiidi!,e shnmnnann Bahushtitikana K ashy a- 
uiyana parigrahe (‘to the order of the four quarters in the acceptance of 
the Bah usriitiyaka and Kasyapiva sramanas’); but he was not very sure 
of reading the name of the Bahtisrutivas tlicre. If however, his reading 
could be accepted without any doubt, then it would follow that the 
donor of the record was giving equal patronage to the monks belonging 
to schooL arising out of two rival orders, the Mahasanighika and the 
Ther avada. But this by itself is not at all unlikely, for tlic Mathura 
Capital inscription (N) contains the names of the Sarvastivadins and 
the Mahasiimghikas side by side. Biililer interpreted this passage as ‘(m 
honour) of the teacher Buddhila, a native of Nagara, a SarvastL 


2 Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, pp. 182-83. 
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vada monk, who knows the wisdom of the famous Mahasamghikas and 
is eager to explain it.’ Biihlcr thought that the inscription probably 
meant' to praise Buddhila for his proficiency in the doctrines of the two 
rival schools. Konow read the passage in question in a somewhat 
different manner, his interpretation of it being, ‘to the teacher Buddhila 
from Nagara, the Sarvastivadin monk, a hhalnla (dialectician?) to teach 
the foremost Mahasainghikas the truth ’ Whichever of the two be the 
correct reading and interpretation, there is no doubt that reference is 
made here to a Buddhist elder hailing from a region just outside the 
extreme north-west of India (Nagara has been located near Jalalabad in 
the easternmost region of Afghanistan), who was w^ll-vcrsed in the 
doctrines of die two opposite schools. The Sarvastivadins, as we know 
from these inscriptions, were in possession of rlie viharn at Mathura (they 
are mentioned several times in these records), whereas the Mahasamerhikas 
were not. The latter., however, li;ui a settlement in far remote W,nrcl:>k 
(.mcient Khawatla, known even now as Khawat, about 30 miles to the 
west of Kabul) in the second centurv A.D. The Waidak Vase In.scription 
of the SI St year of the Kaniska era cngravetl during the reign of the 
Maharaja Raj.ltiraja Huviska, recoids among other things that the vihari 
was built there by one Vagramarega who had made his abode in Khavnda, 
for the acceptance of the Mahasaiughika teachers. Konow savs that this 
in.scription is the only KharosthT record which speaks of the Maha- 
sanighikas as being in charge of a vihara. He further suggests that the 
monks of this order were not old settlers in this region, hut immigrants 
of a more eastern district (the donor was certainly a new-comer there). 
From the evidence of tlie extant KharosthT Inscriptions, there is hardly 
any doubt that the Sarvastivadin school was one of the most important 
ones in northern India between the first centurv B.C. and the second 
century A.D.‘^ 

The BrahmT inscriptions of the same period, if not a little earlier, 
found it different parts of India, especially central and western, also 
contain references to several well-known Buddliist schools grouped under 
one or the other of the main heads. Tims, the SancT and Sonnri inscrip- 
tions from the Bhopal State, central India, refer to the Haimavata school 
which according to Bhavya was another name of the Sthavira school 


3 Sten Konow, Corpus Insert ptionum hidicarum, vol. II. 
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(Thcnvada). Relies of several Haimavata teachers, Kiisyapa^orra, 
Nfadhyama and Dundiibhisara, and others were enshrined in and near 
Sahel. The Acar)'as just named were the first three of the five, viz . 
Kilssapagota, Maj)hima, Dundiibhisara, Sahadeva and Mulakadcva, who, 
according to the Dip/ivamsa, were the inspirers and teachers of the school 
especially associated with the Himalayan region. The inscription on the 
steatite relic casket no. I found by Cunningham in StUpa no. II at Sand 
reads — sapurisa-Kasapagotasa sava-Hemnvataebariyasa ; another steatite 
relic casket (no. Ill) has a slightly different inscription, — sapurhasa Koii^ 
ptitasa {Katdntlputrasya) Kasapagotasa sava-Hemauntachariyasa, The 
term, sava-Hemavatachariya, was translated by Fleet as *thc teacher of 
all the Himavnt region’ (JRAS., ^9^5' p- 6 ^ 0 . But there is no doubt 
that N. G. Majiimdar was right in interpreting it as ‘the teacher of the 
whole community of the Haimavatas.’ He think<^ that Kiisyapagotra 
who, according to early Buddhist tradition, was a contemp)rary of Asoka 
(Majjhima was another, [xahaps a younger, contemporary) was the founder 
of tl 1C Haimavata school, as he is described in the epigraphs as Sarva^ 
Hnimavataebarya. Dundubhisara’s name is found in an inscription on a 
crystal box recovered from the Sonari sthpn by Cunningham. It reads — 
sapHYisasa Gotiputasa Hemavatasa Dundubbisara-dayadasa; the casket, thus, 
contained the relics of the saint Gauptiputra, a Haimavata, who was a re- 
lation of Dundiibhisara, An inscribed relic casket of the saint Vaci (VatsI) 
Suvi)ayata, evidently a Haimavata, was also found at Sand. Majumdar 
rightly ob.serves, ‘About the end of the second century B.C., the Haima- 


vatas must have set about collecting from varous sources the corporeal 
relics of their former iicaryas from Kasyapagotra to VatsT Suvijayata 
(about 3 or 4 generations) and proceeded to enshrine them in a stUpa at 
Sand. It would be of interest to note here an imprecatory inscription 
(no. 396) of the first century B.C. found at Sand, which records that 
he who removes any of the components of the stiipa to annacat^yakala 
should have the fate of tlic perpetrator of the five sins.’ In the Maba- 
vamsa account of the Buddhist sects, schools of doctrine other than 
Theravada are described as annaedriyavada; thus, ‘the injunction here is 
evidently against the removal of any property from Kakanava (an earlier 
name of Sand) to a non-Theravada community like the Mahasamghikas-* 
The inscription gives further proof that though the Theravadins were 
prominent at Sand in the early period, by tlie first century B.C. other 
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rival schools had also their cstablishincius there/ An inscription irom the 
Cjreat Stupa at SaficT records the ;j;ift nf one Avisina described as suta- 
tikinifya). The epithet has been interpteied as ver6ed in the Snttantas; 
u might also signify lier.* ‘one belonging to the Saiitrantika schoo'* which 
was one of the divisions of the Sarvastivada (Mfila-sarvastivada and 
Saiitrantika) according to liliawa. According to the MahavamU, the 
Mahiinsasaka and the Vaijiputtaka parted tlirectlv from the Iheravada; 
Irom the MahinisaMka originated two other seliools, the Sabbattha and 
the Dhammagiiuika. ‘l iom tlie Sabl)aitha sect arose tile Kassapiya, from 
tliese aiose ilie Sanikantika bhikkhus, from these last, the Sutta sect.’ 
It Is presumable that the Sutta st.hoo! of the C^cvlonesc text and the 
Saiifiaiitika of tlu* northern trailition are one and the same. 

liailv inscriptions in Biahnu seiipt fiom western India contain a I’lum- 
l)ei of rc’lerences to some well-known Buddhist sel'.ools. Thus an inscrip 
tion (Liidc'i's’ List, no. 1095^ from the Karlc cave refers to the gift of a 
(Mllar with relies bv the pie.ichet {IjhiiudLd) Satimiia of the bhayainta 
Dhamiitarias (Dharmoitaiivasi from Soparaka. Aiivithcr inscription (last, 
no. 1105) from the same place rexords ilie gift of a village to the mendi- 
cant ( piled jitd) friars dwelling in tlu‘ Vkiliiiaka caves for the support of tile 
school (^?ukdyd) ol the Mahjsaghivas (\lahasanighikas). In the 2-^^th 
legnal year ol the Satava.hana lulei X'^asisthiputra Pulumavi, a foreigner 
(Paithian) nanual Haiaph.un.i buih a miu -celled (navagabha) hall 
{manddpd) at Kar’e for the community {s ioha) of rlic four ejuarters as the 
special propertv' of the \falKiisaingl'uk.is, the clono’’ describes himself as 
the son of Setapharna, the Sovasaka, living at Ahulama. Biihler long ago 
pointed out that Sovasik.i ma\’ reler io the Sainarsaka or KasvapTva sect, 
a branch of the Sthavira school specially asstviatcal with the Sar\ astivadins. 
This intc t pt etatKUi of the tc’rm soeasdEi is f,ir more acceptable than 
the one according to which it ma\' mean either strrlsita diduyd-vibrayinah 
(of tile sellers ol scented cdsjects) or suodsabhyd-dcsajiltasya (of one born in 
a country called Suvasa)/* Th.c name does not occur in the Mahavamsa 
list, but the KaCvapi\'as are mentioned there as the direct offshoot of the 
Sabbattha (Sarvastivaclin> sect. It is interesting to note here that the son 
of a Tl:erava(la sectary is soScitons for the comfort of the monks belong- 

4 Marshall, Monuments of Sanchi. vol. I, pp. 

5 Snikar, Select Inscriptions, vol. I, p. 203. 
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ini> to a rival sect; it might be that he had liis personal leaning towards 
the Mahavlmi^hika school. The Nasik Cave Insitiption of the 19th year 
of Vasisthipiitra Pujiimayi records the gift of a lena (cave dwelling) on 
mount Trirasmi to be ii.sed as the special property of the school (nikaya) 
of tlie Bhadavaniyas (Bhadrayaniya.s). The Junnar Biuldhist cave in.scrij)- 
tion (Lise no. 1152) records the gift of a cave {lena') and a cistern {podhi) 
In Patibadhaka Giribliuti Sakhuvani, son of .Savagiri Yii.sa of the Apa- 
giinyas, and endowment of these establishments and the nunnery of the 
Dhammutrarivas (Dharmottanvas) in the town. The first part of the 
Nasik Cave Inscription no. 22 reads ('hetika upasahiyasa Alttgtidasdsa 
lena deyadh/irna; it means ‘a cave, ilie meritorious gift of Miiguda.sa who 
belongs to the lay worshipjxrs of the Caiiika.’ Biihler rightly says, “The 
Cetikas, in .Sanskrit Caitikas, are a subdivison ol the M.ih.’is.unghika 
scliool. Mumidn<;n npp.ircTuIv attcmlcd the hluinn of <vonic monk of the 
school, or to use a modern phrase, \s.ir under a Caitika 

Many more inscriptions of the early period from the different parrs 
of India can be cited, which mention the names of well-reco^niscel Bud- 
dhist schools. Blit there occur various names in the early Kharo.sthI and 
lirahmT inscriptions, some of which may allude to particular Raudelha 
gosthis or sects, which have not as yet been satisfactorily explained. 
Konow sa\'s, ‘thcie cannot be anv doubt that we have throimhout to do 
with Buddhist donors’ in the KharosthT inscriptions edited by him in 
Corptds, vol. II, If he is rit^ht, then such terms as V/idhilirdna sdhayaria, 
VdshisfjMgd sdhdydrdna, Ptpalakhdnd sdhdydrid or DroniVddrnnd shd^a- 
rand occurring in some cd them as the names and attributes of the donors, 
should denote members of individual Bauddha gosthis. It is for the 
learned Buddhologi.sts to say whether any of these has textual basis; 
Konow certainly could nor give any satisfactory literary parallel. The 
SahcT inscriptions contain many such names as the Tapasiyas, Saphineya- 
kas, Vakiliyas, Dhnmakas, Magalakanyas, most of them hailing from 
Ujjaini. N. G. Majumdar observes about them, ‘In several instances 
gifts arc made in the name of the family [kula) of an individual, or jointly 

by a particular sect or guild These names are not known from any 

other sources, and it is difficult to say whether they represent particular 


6 ASWI. vol. IV, p. 103 and note. 
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families or guilds/^ But here also one is tempted to ask whether we can 
find in, any of these the name of some long-forgotten Buddhist sects. My 
late lamented friend Dr. B. M. Barua, one of the most distinguished 
Biiddhologists, told me 0 fortnight before his death that Saphineyakas 
might be another form of Sabbhineyakas, i.e., ‘those who believe that they 
should be guided by the Snpurisas or the elect’ (cf. Dhammafadayy Vakili- 
yas might mean those who followed the tradition of Vakkali (Vashkali), a 
famous immediate disciple of the Buddha; lapasiyas might denote those 
among the Buddhists, who set a great store on the j^rformance of auste- 
rities. A Jiinnar Buddhist cave inscription (List, no. 1152) refers to the 
Apagiiriyas; another from the same locality (List, no. 1164) mentions the 
holy assembly {suhlhaganA of the Aparajitas; a third again from the same 
place (List, no. ii6y) describes two brothers, inhabitants of Bharukaccha, 
as the Lainkudiyas. Who were these Apaguriyas, ApSrajitas and the 
Lamkudiyas? Can any light be thrown on them from the extensive 
Buddhist literature of the early and the mediaeval period.'^ A Mathura 
Buddhist inscription (List, no. 126) records the dedication of a pillar base 
{kumbhakA by bhiksus .Sfirya and Buddharakyra, the Prahanikas, for the 
gift of health to all Prahanikas. Who were these Prahanikas? Has the 
term prahanika any connection wath Pah paluwa? P/ihanasutta of the 
Ahguttani Nikilya (IV, lays down that the higher life (brahmacariya^ 
IS lor the purpose of getting rid of the 7 fetters {sa?nyojdnani). Anguttard 
Nikaya (II, 25) expatiates on the characteristics of the god-life {brahma^ 
caryn), one of which is ‘abandoning’ (^pahana). The Prahanikas, thus, 
miiiht denote a Buddhist order which set the hiHiest value on 'brahma- 

ZD 

carya' with all its dutii s and obligations. 


J. N. BANr:R)IiA 


7 Marshall, op, cit,^ p. 297. 
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11 k District o£ Barisal —Satkar Bakla of the Mughal days -has a 
{Kciiliar history of its own. In the early days of the Sultanate, practically 
indcjKndent princelings held sway over this outlying coastal region. Per- 
hn[\s under their p^itronagc, the rich folk^culturc of the district took a 
tangible form in such works as the Alnnasa-mangala of Vijayagupta (15th 
century") and numerous sculptural relics. When the Mughals came to 
rule, the Bhuiyas of Chandradwip and the smaller Marcher Lords of 
Bakla acted as the bulwarks of the empire against the Magh and 
Portuguese incursions. But the resistance proved only a half success. The 
piratical ravages converted the southern regions of the district into a part 
of the Siindarban. The free -hooters who had come to stay became, along 
with the issues of their Ben<ralee wives, an inte<j;ral though rather exotic 
clement of the popu’ation. The rule of the Nawabs saw hefe the rise 
of a new class of landlords — Hindu capitalists and Muslim militarists, ami 
a partial reclamation of the forest lands. When tlie English overtook the 
administration, a complicated tenure was already in existence. The jxist 
1793 settlement of the district as wcl as the earlier ones had to reckon 
with this fact. As tlie government’s policy of reclaiming the Sundarbans 
gradually developed, in certain places of Barisal as many as twenty sub- 
tenures came into being. The advent of the British added another in- 
teresting feature to the life of this outlying district. European officers 
and adventurers came in search of fortune- Where fortune proved pro- 
pitious enough, they stayed on, often as wealthy landlords. In the wake 
of the British administration there also came the British missionaries, and 
the c! lurch-steeples raised their heads high above the drab buildings of the 
muffassil town. 

Documents scattered throughout the district, in Government and 
private possessions, bear traces of this multifarious development. LJn- 
fortunately, the bulk of the available records do not go back beyond the 
late i8th century. Yet these arc enough to light up dim corners in the 
history of early British rule and of the Permanent Settlement. Through 
these wc get a glimpse of the lives of the various elements which cons- 
tituted the society of the period : the ryot and the Zemindar, the English 
sojourner and the Portuguese settler. 

I.Ft.Q., DECEMBER, 19^8 
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The richest collection of documents in Bnrisal is to be found m the 
possession of the district collectorate. These were the chief data for 
Jack’s Refori on the Distnet of Baherotini a remarkable piece of revenue 
history. The documents -oiiu^r hack to the j)re^i79^ period arc kept under 
double lock and are not accessible. The se records are most y the Dccen- 
nlal and Quinquennial Papers relatinji; to different estates. Some pre- 
British ‘barmans’ submitted l^v the local Zemindars in support of their 
particular claims are also included m the lot. The posi-Permanent settle- 
ment documents are in the open slielves and classified under several heads 
viz , sale, settlement, mutation, resumption and division of properties. 
Interesting as these p.ipcrs are, Mr. Tuk has made full use of them in liis 
Report. But the Report aftei all is an work of fiscal history. It has very 
little c'oncern with the spirit of the people. The (|uaint attitude of tl'.e 
common man to the new government in power, beautifully illustrated by 
ih(‘ petitions submitted to the Distria .uithorities, was totally missed b\’ 
Mr. Ja<i\. Peculiarl\' personal m tone on the one hand, these petitions 
are overburdened with all the elaborate formalities tecjuircd of the sub- 
jecls in die d.ivs of the Nawabs, on the other. Perhaps one mav draw a 
gent‘tMl conclusion from these records- The common people had looked 
on the Government of the Nawal)s in the age old oriental fashion as a 
j)aternal autocraev. To it was due an uncjiiesnoning obedience which would 
he paid hack in terms of fatherly care and justice, h.ven after hundred 
years of British rule the distant vdlager appreciated but dimly the change 
in Government. His attitude to the ruling power was same as before. 
So the magistrate was addressed as the beneficent protector and the Com- 
pany’s prosperity prayed for. Three petitions of one Parbati Chaudhurani 
of Chandradwip Zemindary written in the years 12^2 B.S. and i8q6 A.D. 
may be taken as typical instances of this attitude. Tlic first, a petition 
fc^r the settlement of a property on the failure of arbitration, appeals to 
the magistrate’s .sense of justice m a typically feminine style and bluntly 
refers to the arbiter’s dishonest wavs. The second petition desires tlie 
replacement of one arbiter by another. The tone is same as before only 
the plea against the unfortunate man in tins case is of ignorance, not 
dishonesty. The name of the arbiter is evidently that of a non -Bengalee, 
whose ignorance of local conditions thus becomes understandable- Inct* 
dentally, we get a glimp.se of the inconveniences caused by the make- 
shift arrangements of a foreign administration. The third petition praj^s 
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for a warrant against a government khazanchi, who also is a non-Bengalee, 
for the return of a piece of land, seized unlawfully. These documents 
and their like do not perhaps add materially to our knowledge of the 
period. But they throw a mellow light on the life of the jxioplc as it was 
really lived then, adding flesh and blood to a skeleton of hare facts. 

Even more interesting are the extracts and copies of a long corres- 
pondence that passed between the Collector of Dacca, Mr. Massie and 
the Board of Revenue, Bengal between 179^^ aiul 1801 regarding the re- 
sumption of some rent-free lands in the possession of the Chandradwip 
Zemindars, i.e., the descendants of the Bhinvas. The first letter of the 
series, dated November 5, 1798 gives an interesting account of the origin 
of some rent-free lands, peculiar to the district. “It seems,” writes Mr. 
Massie, “that in the time of the incursion's of the Mugs, the Zemindars 
of this part of the country held certain lands exempt from Revenue on 

condition of their furnishing boats and men and the lands so held 

were termed Nowara lands; some, if not all of these principal Zemindars 
exclusive of furnishing boats engaged to go in persons on these expedi- 
tions against the Mugs and in such cases they were allowed to hold a still 
greater proportion of land exempt from revenue in consideration of their 
personal services, and the lands though included under the general name 

Nowara were distinguished by the sjxx'ific term Hissazaut It was 

I believe, the intention of our Government to resume the Nowarah lands 
of every Description with some exceptions respecting those of the Nabobs 
of Dacca and Murshidabad; as the services by whjch they were formerly 
held, liave long been discontinued; resumptions at different times have 
been made but it would appear that no part of the Hissazaut lands have 
been resumed and I am informed that the Zemindars have contrived to 
conceal as much of tlie other Nowarah lands as would yickl the Govern- 
ment, if assessed, at the usual rate of the District, a revenue of about 

Fifty Thousand Rupees per annum.” The next important letter 

dated 1800 illustrates the Government’s policy regarding resumption of 
land in the post Permanent Settlement period. Therein Mr- Massie 
referred to the sale of the Chandradwip Zemindary and the Zemindar’s 
subsec|ucnt claim to retain the Debottar or rent free lands despite the sale. 
But the magistrate refuted this claim on the ground that these lands were 
not registered according to the 19th and 37th regulations of the Act of 
1793. He, however, added that purchasers too could have no claim to 
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.my of rent free land, unless lands could be proved to have been 
Iraiididcntly annexed after previous assessment when the Decennial 
Settlement was concluded. The answer ol Mr. Dowdeswell, the Sccrc- 
taiy, Board of Revenue dated April 1 . 1800 advised the Collector to annex 
the al)ove'-mciuioned renidtce l.inds to tlic ‘ Genera’ jumah of the 
District/’ “a^reeablv to Section 27th Rej^ulation 19. 1799 * Massie s 

leitet , dated July 21, f8(j() informed the Board of Revenue that instruC'- 
tions had been issued to ‘the Koork Ameen of Pergunnah Chandradwip 
to att.ick the whole of the rent free lands with a view to annexation. But 
a new coinjdicarion had arisen n'‘canwhi!e. The manoeuvres of the Koork 
Ameen threatened to nun some Brahmin families long in enjoyment of 
some of these rent-liee lands. They submitted a ‘Darkhust’ 111 Bengali 
U) the Magisttate, an Paiglish ttanslation of which wms enclosed with 
Mr. Masae’s letter to the Board. This ‘Dinkhust’ again bears, clo- 
c|uent testimony to the jioor villager’s failure to understand a stream- 
lined system of administration that was being suddenly imposed on him. 

“Wc have held for many generations/' tlic Brahmins submitted 

to the [ Iu/ooi\ “Biirmoitar an<l Debottar Jiima lands in the aforesaid 
Pergunn.ih from the produce of which having performed worship, sup- 
[loited (nil* t.imilies, we have in gratitude offered up prayers for the pros 
jHTity ol the riders of the eountrv. This year Lala Ramhuksh, the Koork 
I tiliseelclar has attached our fumma lands and savs that formerly a pro- 
clamation was issued retjuuing all Deeds to he produced at the 

f fu/(>or We .ire village Brahmins and never received intimation 

of tlie pfoc’amarion nor was it published at the Cutcherv of tlic 

Pergunnah” Now that they were aware of the existence of such 

a law they promised to submit all relevant deeds and declared, “Exclusive 
of these Juma lands we have no means of supporting ourselves and 
families and performing worship.” On this very weighty ground they 
prayed for the release of their lands and assured NIr. Massie in return that 
“enjoying our lands as heretofore wc shall prav for sour prosperity.” 
(Dated 1207 B.S.). The Board of Revenue's response to this pathetic 
appeal, forwarded to them by the District Magistrate was indeed humane 
to a great extent. For the Secretary’s letter, dated July 25, i8oo stated 
that the order for annexation of the rentTrec lands was based on the 
supposition that the Zemindar held over loo Bighas of such lands. In 
such a case alone would the annexation be authorised by the Sec. 26, 
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Regulation 19 of 1793. But as the lands in question were held hv indi- 
viduals in small plots, they could be annexed, even if the claim wxrc 
invalid, by the Zemindars only. So the magistiatc was advised to release 
the lands. After due enquiries, Mr. Massie again wrote to the Board 
expressing grave doubts as to the truth of the Zemindar's statement re- 
garding the Taksim Jumma of his Lakhiraj. He however, had already 
ordered the release of the small rent-free holdings. But the Kanungo was 
advised not to be imposed upon by the circumstances of persons holding 
more than too Bighas of rent-free lands under different fictitious names. 
According to Mr. Massie's inlonnation the Zemindar of Cliandradwip 
held 919 Bighas of such lands in this manner. The Amcen in course of 
hrs work sent an “Arzi,” to the magistrate wherein he mentioned the 
interesting fact that there were seven types of Lakhiraj in Chandradwip. 
Mr. Massie’s letter of October lo, 1800 cut the Gtjrdian knot; all Lakhi- 
raj lands not already registered, became taxable as a penalty for 
this neglect. Law obviously could not he allowed to he ignored. But 
the Board of Revenue was apparently inclined to be more humanely 
cautious. On October 17, it ordered the magistrate to enquire more 
carefully into the lands held by ‘Badshahec grants’ or “otherwise Mush- 
rootce jageers” conferred for the performance of Public Service. A peti- 
tion from the Zemindar followed on November ii, 1800. When we 
think of him as the fallen descendant of the mighty Bhuiyas of Chandra- 
dwip, the melancholy note of his appeal becomes peculiarly poignant. The 
petition referred to the sale of the entire property in 1206 B.S. when the 
Lakhiraj alone became the sole means of his livelihood. It goes on to 
state how official red-tapism prevented the registration of the deeds in his 
[xisscssion. A full list of the fannans granting these lands — one from 
Muhammad Shah, under the Seal of Miirshid Quli Khan, another from 
Alamgir and so* on — was attached to the petition. It ended with the 
prayer “for an increase of the prosperity of the Honourable Company.” 
Several more letters passed between the Board and the Magistrate till at 
last all the lands were resumed on the ground that they were not registered. 
We arc only left to guess how far the neglect was wilful or otherwise. 
But however that may have been, this long correspondence gives us a 
clear picture of the evolution of the Government’s policy regarding re- 
sumption of land in the early days of the Permanent Settlement and its 
effects on the lives of the people, specially the Zemindars. 
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Dcjcumcnts of another sort arc preset vccl m tlic District Sub-Registry 
t)fficc, at Barisal. Quite a number of volumes in the jxissession of this 
ofliec consists of documents of the period 1797-1868. These documents, 
unlike those relating to the couit-pioceedings of the period, are in Bengali, 
not Persian. These are nu^stly deeds of sale or lease of property, wills 
and similar other p.ipers. Some p<ipers refer to the marriage registration 
of Muslims, and as such are interesting from the view point of social 
history- 

Perhaps only ne\i ni importance to the documents in Government 
possession ait those to be found in the Zemindars’ Cutchenes. Un- 
lortunatel V, these are in a very bad state of preservation. Hence, though 
(|iiite a number of est.ites date back to [nc British days, no document 
prior to tlie late i8th ceiuui\' could be (ound. However, fairly good 
collections of [)apers of the pre Mutiny davs are preserved in the record 
rooms ol the D’Silya Hstate, the Jordon E'statc, the Kirtipasha Estates, and 
the Sayestabad I* state. Some of the papers, e.g., Dakhilas, petitions 
(rom the ryots, Kabulivats, Thak Naksas, etc., are directly related to 
Zemindary administration. As a whole*, the\’ give us a glimpse of the 
Perman.mt vSettlement in action in its earlier days. The Kabulivats re- 
ferring to the ‘Jangal Ban Taluks’ preserve traces of the gradual recla- 
mation of sucli areas, riie r\'ots’ [X’titious to th.c Zemindars, affording 
a ilirect view ol the life of the tillers of the soil, arc of far greater interest. 
Nfostly releriin<r to ckiims of tenure, these also include such documents 
as ‘Kharij-patras,’ i.e., papers relating to sale of tenure rights, and often 
mention the rent for particular areas- One petition of a ‘NTirashi 
Howladar,’ Sri Lakshmipriya Devi, gives the ‘Sadar jama’ for her ‘Mira- 
shi Howla’ covering one Bigha thirteen Kathas and five and a quarter 
Gandas of lands as being Rs. 8q-:j-o pies only. These papers also refer 
to the various types of sub tenures existent in the district, and to the 
descendants (>f the Portuguese settlers, who had become absolutely 
identified with the local }X)pulation. 

The coiiics of court proceedings in the possession of the estates are 
more numerous and also more informative than the type of documents 
discusst'd above. These approximately cover the period 1797-1864. Most 
of these records are in Persian, while some arc in English or highly 
Pcrsianiscd Bengali. These consist of copies of judgments, petitions, 
statements, jabanbandl, police rcfx>rts, etc. These papers help us to form 
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an idea as to the proceedings of the district courts In this epch. We 
find the earlier documents, c.g., one dated 1820, bearing the seal and 
signature of the local Qazis. Incidental informations, e.g., the sale of a 
Barisal pro[:)erty in Calcutta, arc olten given. More valuable arc the 
details of the expenses of cases appended at the end of the jiulgments. 
Thus the exfieiises of a possession suit involving property worth Rs. 185/- 
only arc given in a Persian document dated 1840, as follows: Okalat- 
nama : Rs. 2/- only, Papers of ( 3 kalatnama. Re. 1/- only; vSummons; 
Rs. 1-12 annas only; Istahar Rs. 1-12 annas only; Vakil’s fees: Rs. 8/4/- 
annas only; Piyada Rs. 14 annas only; Piyada i-Istahar Rs. 1-4 only; 
Piyada-i Rahi Rs. i-H annas only, and Ar/i : Rs. j/- only. The three 
types of Piyadas, whose exact functions we do not know, obviously be- 
longed to some now extinct species in the menial staff of the district 
administration. A Bengali document, dated 1864, gives a rather intri- 
guing account of the expenses of a small suit involving property the ‘sadar 
jama’ of which was Rs. 4-8 annas only The expenses were as follows: 
Okalatnama As. /8/- only; Ar/i papers As. -/4/* only; Summons Rs. 2/- 
only; Vakil’s fees As. -/2/- 3 pics only; Damage; As. -/lo/- only; total 
Rs. 3-9-3 pies only. 

The papers relating to criminal eases throw interesting side-lights on 
the social history of the period. A police report dated 1839 ^ reported 

case of a river docoity refers to the furtive alliance between the Zemindars 
and the bad characters of a locality. Another report tells us of the transfer 
of allegiance by some tenants living on disputed soil from one taliikdar 
to another and of the consequent bloodshed. The copy of a judgment in 
a murder case, dated 1859 refers to the excesses committed by a 
Barkandaz. 

The copies of petitions to the court preserved in the Zemindary 
Cutcheries are mainly illustrative from the historical point of view. One 
dated 1857 ft)r the ‘Mevadi Bandobast’ of a big mahal; another 

dated 1859 the issue of an order of confiscation. The petition of 

a lady of obviously Portuguese descent,— f?tf^5'wife of 

authorises somebody to act as her representative. 

More interesting are the statements taken from various {"Kirsons by. 
the district authorities, and recorded in the form of dialogues, specially in 
view of their style. One such document, dated 1847, begins as follows : — 

4sf5g1 
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C^lt. 

«lt^1 2J=^t^ ^'^ll f%®t>11 ^?I1 

— I?!' ?P^?Ft5i e^tijfs — 

'®ti^5itr.>iij ^S) '3Tr?':«( Is 

^ 8 6t^? 'i’^A 

f;|3j^t5 l;f^— r 

And ''(■» nn it gocv givint^ detailed informations regarding Zemindavy 
manageinent. The telnils, we learn, were managed with tlie help of 
clc'tks .'iiul st'vcr.il cni[)lo\Lcs ()\ a noti-dcsrripr cli.'inicccr, while the goclown 
wns ciu! listed to .1 hend j.imjd.ir and his several assistants. 

Ainnnii these varied dotiinients were found two which throw a flood 
of lieju on il\e Indo-PortniMiese coinnuinirv in this epocli. The first is a 
certified Bengali trans’ation of a will in Portuguese made by one Dr. 
(dement of Dacca in 18 ^cj. d’he second is a collection of papers relating to 
a case arisinii: out cjf this wall. I he wall begins with an invocation of the 
Ilo’v Trinity and solemnly asserts the spiritual motives w'hich inspired 
Dr. Cliincnt to make it:-— “i 'fi ?fll? ^It^J 

«f'^ sft^i m 

•sft^i ^Rft 

'« ■sfsstJi «rtf^gi ^t5it?j ?I^P1 »tt'Q^t? C5lt3 

'SltSlt? 'il^ ^^51 l’' 

The will tells Us that the doctor was horn in Goa and a resident of 
Dacca. Uis extcn.sivc projx^rtv in land and cash were to he distrihnted 
among his nephews and natural sons, while a pan of the income was to 
go to the church of Tcjgaon. Apparently the doctor was somehow con- 
nected with the management of the Church. For the will laid down 
that the Church was to he subject to the atithoritv to the Bishop of 
‘Badatmaniaptir.’ A part of the cash was to he converted into Govern- 
ment Promissory Notes, an expression which has been boldly translated 
in the will as 

A dispute arose when a part of the property from which the Church was 
to get Its sh.irc of the inheritance was sold to a local Zemindar. And in 
the papers relating to the prolonged law suit we see the wor'dlv Padre of 
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Tcjgjon wiIluuIv defending the rights of his trust, while the h.eirs of tlic 
Portuguese Dr. (dement appear to be indistinguishable from the native 
Zemindars. 

Similarlv, the papers in the possession ot the Jordons, a family appa- 
rently of Greek oiigin, tell iis much about the Puropeaiis who eame to 
Bengal in the 19th century. A series of deeds of sale tell us how the 
Joedons’ house at Barisal changed hands; how a Calcutta Barrister and a 
lieutenant bought it jointly from one Mr. Reed m 1851 for Rs. only 

and st)ld It to Mr. Jordon in 1857 for Rs. 8,()tK)/-. The house, it appears, 
was both rented out and used as a country liouse. We see from some other 
deeds of agreement that the house m which Mr. Jordon lived before, — 
once known as the Barisal Schook — was let out successively to a number 
of liuropean ofiicers at the rate of Rs. i^o/- only p.m., a rather liigh rate 
for those days one must say. Who was this Nfr. Jordon who bought 
costiv houses and uliimate’v became a big Zemnulai ? A copv of an 
appJKation for pension presrved in hi.s Cutchery tells us that he held 
various posts under the (jovernmeiu and retired as the I lead Cleik in the 
Collectorate, drawing a salaiy of Rs. 80/- only p.m. W.is Mr. Jordon 
a very frugal man or was the cost of living in that period very low? The 
answer to the second tpiestion must be in th.e negative if we arc to believe 
the evidence of Mr. Jordon's applic.ition to the Judge* of 24-Parganahs 
piavmg for the issue of “the necessary order on the plaintiff for the 
pasnient of the amount” of his travelling alknvances and diet money. 

I he statement of expenses given is as follows. “Bi^it hire in coming to 
Calcutta Rs. 50/', Do f(jr returning to Baiisal Rs. y)/-, Diet allowance 
for 20 days at Rs. ij- per diem, Rs. salary to substitute in his office 

for 20 days at Rs. 80/ per month Rs. 53/-, total Rupees 173/'.’' Yet 
the life of the uncovenanted Ktiropean officer seems to have been easy 
enough. That class, it appeals from a statement of leave of absence 
granted to ministerial officers, also in the |X)sscssion of the Jordons, was 
pretty numerous. This statement dated 1864 also mentions the monthly 
salary for different posts as follows: Treasurer Rs. no/-, Miinshi : 
Rs. 20/-, Peshkar Rs. 30/-, Accountant I^s. 22/-, Setestadar Rs. 100/-, 
the Muhuris Rs. 12/- to Rs. 15/". 

Glimpses of the life of the European community may also be had 
from the Baptism, Marriage and Death Registers in the possession of the 
different Churches in the District. But the information available there- 
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fnjiii .Uf scraj)py m nature. I roin th.esc, liowcvcr, wc j^ct an idea of the 
various offices field by tlie ldire[H.aiis in the district. Later records bear 
traces of the early conversions among the peasaiitrv. 

The docunicnts discussed above obviouslv do not exhaust the total 
available material. U sceiiis that du: /emmdars of Cbandradwip and 
Raikatbi bad (juite a number of prc Britisb documents in tbeir possession. 
A patient search mav suielv lead to the recovery of at least some of 
these. I be priv.u<‘ [lapers in the possession ol the Catholic CJuircbes at 
Barisal and Padri Sibpur, still inacxessib’e to the outsider, may yield 
valual)lc inform.uions. 1 be same remaik bolds true about the early 
minutes ol the B.ij)iisi Mission. Some ol the old Lurasian lamilies, it is 
believed, jiossess dotuments with bearings on the earlv bistcjry ol their 
colonisation. I( all these materials are taken together, tbev mav help us 
to leconstruct the history of the distrut anew. What is more, they may 
[irove to be invalu.ible souuev foi the lustorv' of the people of Bengal, 
which has yet to bc' wiitien. 

I ai'ankimar Kay CnuuMinu 
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Linga Worship in the Mahabharata 

It is proposed in the present pnper to take note of certain 
peculiarities of the Linga worship propagated in the Mahahlwir^ta and 
their implications which lead to the conclusion that it is a new synthetic 
cult which requires to be studied in relation to its larger background. 

Important points regarding the Linga worship included in the 
epic may be noted in the first instance. Statements arc made in 
difterenc places in the text which show that tlie Linga had definitely 
come to be regarded as the symbol of Rudra or Mahesvara. Riidra is 
revealed by his linga He is 

l^rahma, Vi.yui and Indra worship the linga of Mahesvara”. Rsis, 
gods, gandharvas and apsarasas worship his linga, 

It is said that Vasudeva, Arjuna 
and Asvatthama worshipped the linga of Rudra in successive 
ages. Kesava worshipped the linga of Rudra knowing that he was 
the origin of all things, r‘ The worship, 

of the linga of Rudra gives great prosperity to the worshipper. 

The linga of Rudra is worshipped 
because he is the greatest of all, fm ff 

It is stated that it has not been beared that the gods have ever 
worshipped the linga of any other god, 4 544 * 

§r- 4 T 4J5 qgfe 4 

Regarding the origin of tlic worship of the linga it is said that in the 
beginning of things Rudra went into the primeval waters for the 
creation of praja but he remained so long under the waters that 
Prajapati thought tliat he had disappeared, and he created prajd with 
the help of another agency and he created food for the prajd. There- 
after Rudra emerged from the waters and finding that the work given 
him had already been done by others angrily planted his linga into 
the earth and retired to the Munjavat hill for practising austerities^. 

1 Mahabharata, Anusasana Parvan eh.. 17 (Bangavasi Ed.). 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid., Drona P., eh, 201. 5 Ibid., Drona P., eh. 200. 

6 Ibid., Drona P., eh. 201. 7 Ibid., Anus. eh. i^. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid., Saupt’ka eh. 17. 
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TIk linga of Rudra is described as being in an upright state, 
Obeisance is made to Rudra with upright linga* \ 
Kudra is The meaning of this upright 

position of the hhga is thus explained. It always observes brahmacarya , 

just as the hnga had tome to l)c regarded definitely as the symbol 
of Rudra so also had the biuioa or yroj/ come to be re^/arded as the 
symbol ol the Devi or Uma‘‘, rhou*di the hlfaoa is rccottniscd as 
the symbol of the Devi there is, however, no reference to the inde- 
pendent worship of this s\ niliol. Ir assumes importance through its 
connection with the symbol of Rudra. 

rite woisliip of the hnga i)i Rudra with the symbol of the Devi 
playing an im|)ortant part m the composition ol the cult object is 
pi‘opagat(‘d l)y the renowned sagt* Upaman\'u. 

rile <jci vision of the propagation ol tins new worship is Krsna’s 
desire to obtain a son. jambavati, one ol Krsna’s wives, was desirous 

ol obtainin‘’j a son as renowned as tlu* sons of Krsna by Rukmini. 

Krsna assured her that he would worship Pasupati lor obtaining the 
boon of such a sou lor her and he procedeed to the 1 Iimalayas for 

the purpose. 1 Ic arrived at the auamd ol the sage Lipamanyu, 1 le 

was welcomeil hy the young sag^e who told him that he would most 
assuredly gain his object it lie propitiated Mahe^sara by means of 
austerities. C)n being propiiiateil by means of austerities in the past 
he granted Vidyurprablia one hundred thousand sons. He irranted 
l^rajapaii Brahma who performed a sacrifice lastiiu»^ three liundrccl 
years one rhousand sons devoted to saenhees. Propitiated by careliil 
performance of austerities be granted v.uious boons to ^akalya, Yikarna, 
\ajnavalkya, Vyasa, Savarna, Narada anil others. Next, be told at 
length the story of bis conversion. When he was a boy the sight of 
a cow being milked at an (isruma filled him w’ith a stroni^^ desire for a 
drink ol milk* I Ic expressed bis desire to bis mother, Bcung too poor 

to procure milk lor her son his mother gave him some rice crrucl as 

*■ e) 

milk. The boy w'ho knew' the rastc of milk complained that she had 
deceived him. hull of sorrow^ the mother said that they w'crc too pioor 


10 Mbh , Dicma, ch. 201. 
12 Ihjii , Alius, ch. 17. 

1.J Ihui , Diona ch. 201. 


II Ihitl , Drona ch 201. 
ij Ibid., Drona ch. 201. 
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l\) be able to procure milk, l low could they procure milk and such 
other luxuries except through the favour ol Mahadexa? She advised 
her son to worship Mahe.^vara and m reply t(» his ent|uiries about 
this particular god she described m a hymn lus gieainess, lus many 
attributes and aspects. Sometimes he puts on a girdle ol snakes, ear 
ornaments of snakes and sacretl thread ol snakes and snake skin is 
used by him as his upper garment. Sometimes he appears with 
mahrilihga and naked. hollowing his moilier's instructions Upama- 
nyu plunged himself into extreane austerities for winning the favour 
ol Mahadeva. After a ihousand ) ears had passed Mahesvara appeared 
before him in the form of Intlra to test the strength of his devotion 
and ofiered to grant him an\' boon that he desired. U[>amanyu declined 
to receive boons from any other god e\e(‘pt Nfahesvara. IJpamanyu’s 
reply to India is marked I)y a vehemence of Ic'eling and aggressive 
sectarian /cal which arrests attcaUion and reveals in him the propagator 
ot a new cult. I k' declares that he attaches no valtic to dominion over 
the three worlds attained by the boon ol any other god but he is 
prepared to be born in the house of a candTila provided he preserves 
his faith in Mahesvara. Me is ready to he born as an insect, a fly 
or a dog in obcdivucc to the command of Mahesvara but he docs not 


care for Indrasliip granted by the king of the gods. He L'cheves 
that Rudra, the god of the gods, is the origin of all things. '‘Look 
here () Dexendra, Rudra has put the feminine symbol on his lihga, 
Mv motlicr had said before that he was the sole cause of the birth of 
people, brahma and the other gods and the three worlds have sjjrung 
to life from his lihga. ...Just as the linga is the symbol of Tsana so also 
IS tlie hhaga the symbol of the DevT... These two symbols divide the 
creation into males and females. The lotus is the symbol of Brahma, 
the thunderbolt of Indra and the discus of Visnu but none of these 


symbols is borne by creatures, they bear cither the symbol of Mnhes- 
vara or that of Uma. Mahesvara and the Devi pervade the world 
and those who are distinguished by thx* two marks of linga and 
bhaga have originated from and belong to them’L^’' So it is not the 


15 Ibid, 
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linga of iviidra alone that is to be worshipped, tlic proper object of 
worsliip IS the lin^a marked hv or hearing on it the symbol, of the 
Devi. Rudra has himself put on this mark on his symbol, because 
together the two symbols represent the origin of all things. This is 
tile kind of worship of Rudra preached by the sage Upamanyti to 
KrMaa-Vasudeva, who liad repaired to liis asrnrna desirous of obtaining 
a worthy son by Jambavaii liy worshipping Nlahfideva. 

To continue the story of IJpamanyu. The rejection of the offer 
of boon by Mahadeva disguised as India led the mighty god to 
reveal himsell to ins devotee. The elephant of Indra changed 
into ihe noble, massive bull white as the sea of milk or a mass of 
white (loiids and on it were seated the god of the gods accompanied 
hy Uma. Me had eiglitccn arms and bore in them the famous 
P.iMipat weapon, trident and the battle axe. The last named weapon 
was later given to Parasiirama. It is to be noted that the god 

whose worship in the form of the phallus is nrdeiuly preached hy 
the sage does not appear to him in that form but in the traditional 
anthropomorphic lonn. Propitiated bv his hymns the god calls 
upon him to ask for boons. Upamanyu’s prayer is interesting. He 
jirays that the god may be pleased to grant liim the boon that he 
may always enjoy ricc boiled m milk with his friends, 

Profoundly impressed by what the sage had told him Krsna-Vvlsu- 
deva came to be initiated by him mto the new religion. His hcxid 
was shaven and he was given the ascetic's staff and garb. He 
practised austerities for six months after which the god appeared 

before him along with Parvati, devya saha ALihesvand^ , !sanikara 
and Uma granted him the boon of hundred sons including one 
called 5 amba’ ’. It is further stated that the sage Tandi obtained 

the boon of a son from Mahadeva b\' worhi[)ping him. Similar 

boons were granted also to Anasvayana, Garga, Parlsara and others. 

It should be noted, as pointed cnit above, that while the sage 
Upamanyu propagates the worship of the joint symbols of Rudra and 
the Devi, the deities appear before him, as also before Krsna-Vasudeva 

S13TT I cfgvqr 

II Atursnsana Pai van ch, 

17 Ibid. 18 Ibui. 


19 Ibid., Anil. ch. 16. 



in aiuhoponiorphic and not in their symbolic {onus. The conception 
of the combination of the two generative principles is not however 
confined to the symbolic representation only, it is extemled also to 
anthropomorphic representation. Who has his consort formiinr half 
of his body, The same fact is referred to again, 

When Riidra and the Devi appear so often in anthropomorphic 
form m the Mababharatd before the devout and Rudra by himself 
appears in human form and actively intervenes m aflairs no less 
frecpicntly it may be asked why his symbol also should have come 
to receive extensive worship at the same time. It is possible that 
the worship of the lihga was an esoteric development of the Rudra 
cult with a special significance or that the cult of the lihga was ol 
an independent growth and of early origin assimilated later into the 
Rudra cult. 

The lihga worship propagated by the sage Upamanyii is the 
worship of the detached phallus and phallus bearing on it the 
sign of the bhaga. How the lihga was detached from his person by 
Rudra is briefly tohl in the Saupnka Parvan to which reference has 
already been madc.“^ This simple story of the detachment of the 
lihga by Rudra from his person appears also in different Puranas 
with modifications. Tlie BrhacUihartna Purana says that Prakrti in 
the form of a putrid corpse approached thmasd purtisa Siva 
absorbed m meditation in the primal waters. Siva caught hold 
of the corpse and sealed himself on its breast realising in a 
moment that the Devi in the form of corpse became a yoni. 
After haviiii^ planted the linga into the trtkonaniancldla he 
dived into the water for creating mahesvarl praja.'"' In the Saura 
Vnrlina Brahma describes Co Narada how the lihga originated. 
In ancient times when there was a tpiarrel between him and 
Visnu over the respective merit of each the Lihga ajipeared 


20 ]bic\ cli. 14. 21 Ibtcl. 

Siiiiptika Paivan ch. 17. 

23 Brhacldhdtma PnrRua, Madhya kli. ch. n (BangaVasi lid.). 
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surrounded by fLimcs ol destnietivc fire, unchangeable and 
without beginning and end. Mahadeva in hi.s half man and 
half woman form presided over ic.“‘ He challenged Brahma and 
V?snu to lind out the beginning and the end of the linga 
and both of them were unsueeessfuh Thereupon NIahadeva 
called ujion both of them to worshij) him in the form of lihga* '. 

I he same Purana has also another account. Siva m the 

guise ol a Vigi and \hsnu in the lorm of a female went to 
the Daruvana, where the wives ol the sages aiul )oung mums 

bewail to lollow the \h'ta and his lemale companion inflamed 
l)y lust. 1 his exaspeiated the sages wiio cursed Siva tliat he 
Would lose his organ of reproduction. As a result Siva’s 
hhga became detached tiom Ins l)odv^ Siva’s consort came 

to be known as i)icLhiil 7 i and was joined to tlie lihga“'’. 

Aecordiiui; to Nuradd Pjncdiairii Siva's s'emen fallint^ to the ground 

became lih^a"' . ' The Ih'dhinundu Ptuuna account is the same as the 

first account in the Sdurd Pmand. Tiie Pddnia Pnranu gives a different 

aecoiuu. The sage l>hii;u was deputed hy the other sages to make 

eiupuiies into the hahits (»l Maliadeva with a view to ascertain w'hich 
god was worihv of being worshipped hv the Brahmans. Bhrgu 
preceded to Mah.ide\a's abode and was told that he was with Parvall. 
lie waited for a loni.’; tunc hut could not st e blahade\a. So in anjeer 

2.} Ii is ol impoiiancc to note this vlucukiu iKcaii'C it icvi.ils tlu ual cliaoutcr 
ol the cjnc huL^a cult. I he |rcsitliiij^ tkiiv is upustmcil to lx. aiult oL;\’iions f\). 
ilu' ii'.csoii licit ilu ling.i IS not sinipU' ilu- jih.illns, hut .i svnilu nt u [Mc sciit.uinn 
ol both the mail' aiul Icinalr piiiu ijlos. As (ioj'iicilh Ran |’5ojnis our, that 
“the lualc aud lt.iuak |v. Mivij’ks aic lusvj aiahk aial au' I’omul to«^itlH’r in 

tosinu csoluiioii is iIk* ual inun):t ('I ilu' > a ILirydiihii lomis of 
Siva: ths‘ s.uuc 'dca is aKo iouncnc.I in j h, ut wav l)\ tlu s\inl>('Is liiv liiu;.i and 
the N'caii. (d . A. Ci. Rati. I h‘,tu nl f»/ li ('tmo, uph\> , vol. II, l^i. i, p. 

I I he Vt}>nu P/tnuu, reU.iing t(> thv ('’leiu cl the and! 0 |^ynous iouii, savs that 
Bialiina hecaiiie an^iv wluu lu- haiiul that Blirgu, Daksa, Am and oiheis v»f 
hi' naie sons were indilUient to tlu iiiLuasc' cd iumuius ('^nt oi Ins aiu;er was 
horn Rndra vviili hi> hi'd\' hall male an<l hall lemale. Hiahma askt'd him to 
tliMik' himsclt and he di\’itl('d himsdl into the m.ile and the lemale. 

PuK'ifLt, Bk. 1, ch. y). Acco.dini; to the M.init Sjnihit,! Bialima divided his body 
into the male aiul the hmak ami with the help of the lemale created the Viiata 

S.tffi , I, ^a). 

2:^ Vtirauit eh. 14. ^ 26 IbnP ch. O9. 

27 i^'^irddiipancarTitrd. ^id ratra. cli. 
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he uttered a curse. The j^od, busy in enjoyiii^^ himself with a female, 
had neglected him» so they would turn into lihga and yoni. Maha- 
deva had failed to show proper respect to a Brahman, so he became an 
dbrahnidna and unworthy of being worshipped by Brahmans {Pddnia 
Parana Uttara khanda.). The first account in the Sdnra Parana 
regarding the appearance of the lihga surrouiulcd by llames is 
important. The Linga Parana gives the same story in some detail. 
That this story was of old origin and was known to the AJahabharata 
IS proved by the reference in the Sauptika Parvan to the appearance 
of a gold altar with great flames of fire on it on Asvatchama*a 
invoking Siva on his wMy to the Pandava camp^'*^. The story on 
wdiich the Sanra Parana account is based is inven with sht^-ht modi- 
fications in the Vaya, Siva and Kanna Paranas, The summary of 
the story as given by Kao is reproduced : “Vi.snu at the end of a 
kalpa was slumbering on the deep abyss of waters: a great illumination 
occurred then near Visnii and from it emeriied Brahma. Brahma 
saw before him another person Visiui; Brahma approached Visnu and 
introduced himself to Visnu as the creator of the whole universe and 
demanded of Visnu who he was; to w'hlch Visnu replied that he 
was also the architect of the universe. Brahma could not brook the 
statement of Visnu and a cjuarrel ensiictl between them both. At 
this juncture there appeared a linga resembling the great cosmic fire, 
with hundreds of tongues of flames blazing out of it. Instead of 
tjuarrelliiig with each other Brahma and Visnu set about to find out 
the top and bottom respectively of this huge mass of fire, for which 
purpose the former assumed the form of a swan and flew up in the 
air; while the latter took the form of a boar and burrowed down into 
the earth. The attempt of these two gods to discover the leality and 
measure of this fiery pillar proved futile. They then came to realise 
that there certainly was some thing greater than themselves; whose 
top or bottom they could not find out; thus humiliated they approached 
this pillar of fire and began to praise ic.” {Elements of Hindu 
Iconography, vol. II part i, pp. 105, 106). According to Rao the 
story of the appearance of Siva as a blazing pillar is to be traced to 
Skambha of the Atharva Veda. He writes, Skambha “is conceived 
as co-extensive with the universe and comprehends in him the various 


28 Aldhiibharata, Sauptika P. eh. 7. 
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piirts of the inat^rial universe as also the abstract qualities, tapas, faith 

etc He IS distinct from Prajapati. The thirty-three gods are 

comprehended in him. The gods who form part of him do him 

homage In the praise of Skambha we meet with the following 

pas«.ages, namely, ‘where Skambha generating brought Puranapurusa 
into existence’, and ‘vSkambha in the beginning shed forth gold 
(hiranya, out of which Miranyagarbha arose) in the midst of the 

world’ We see that one of the functions of Skambha is to beget 

} liranyagarbha or Purana[)urusa the god of reproduction . Kao 
suggests that the Non-Aiyan worshippers of the phallus might have 
based the identitv oi the lihga with this Skambha“ It is more 

likely that the earlier ideas were utilised by those who brahmanised 

the autochthonous cult to give it a high philosophical background. 
But both the Skambha and the bla/ing pillar ideas go back to the Rgveda, 
“As Soma (lowed in drops he caused an immense column of light 

filling the universe to appear. In a marvellous manner it extended to 

the sky”. {Ro,, IX. 6i. i6.) The idea of Soma appearing as a 

column is expanded in IX. yq. 2. “He supports the sky like a 

column or pillar He supports the earth and the sky united to 

each other.” ( I ^ ^ 

II ) Again, “Soma holds 

the sky, he is like a pillar..,” etc. IX, 86, 46). 

Thus we lind that the Puranic description of Siva\s lihga appearing 
as a blazing column of light is to be traced to the Rgueda. It is to 
be noted that the idea in the Rgveda and Atharva Veda has not any- 
thing to do with Rudra'Siva. The Atharua Veda, however, goes 

further than the Rgveda in the development of the skambha idea. 

The idea was borrowed by the Puranic exponents of the cult of lihga 
who were not, evidently, satisfied with the unimaginative myth of 
Siva dropping his lihga voluntarily or involuntarily on account of the 
curse of some sages. 

According to the texts it is then the detached phallus of Rudta 
that is to be worshipped. This is of importance to notice, because it 
establishes two points ; the accounts of the worship of the detached 
lihga of Mahadeva show that this worship had a scope for evolution 


li) T. A, GopiUiUlia Rao, LU mvnts of Ilindn Iconngfaphy, vol. II, part i, 
pp. 56, 57. 
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as an indcpciulent cult; they also show that Riulra was not regarded 
as an ithy phallic god. 

There is both textual and archa:ological evidence to prove that 
the phallus cult in India was of independent origin and without any 
connection with Rudra in its earlier stages. The same kind of evidence 
shows further that Rudra or Rudra-$iva was not an ithyphallic god as 
some scholars have imagined. 

The phallic conception has found expression mainly in three ways; 
(i) Ithyphallic representation of a deity; i.e. representation of a male 
or female deity with exaggerated reproductive organs etc.; (2) re- 
presentation of detached organs of generation; and (3) ascription of 
phallic significance to certain objects. Among itliyphallic represen- 
tations of deities mention may be made of the old Teutonic deity Frey 
who was represented with a very large phallus*'’'. The Egyptian 
deities Chem, Munt and Amun were ithyphallic and represented with 
exaggerated organs'*. Many instances of the worship of ithyphallic 
saints and deities have been given by Flartland‘'“. 1 emale deities 
in whose ease stress is laid on their ithyphallic character are sometimes 
represented with exaggerated breasts or pudendum or breasts or 
pudendum exposed ' *. Objects to which phallic significance is attri- 
buted are many and varied and throughout the world the practice of 
distinguishing certain objects by associating them with sex ideas has 
been known. Such association has been suggested sometimes by 
obvious or remote resemblance. Cakes, loaves, flowers, fruits, trees, 
the pestle, grindstone, rocks, stone pillars, menhirs etc. are among 
objects to which phallic significance has been attached’". As for 

30 E)! cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. IX, p. 816. 

31 C". P. liclc, History of the Egyptian Religion, Translated by J. Ballingal. 
1882, pp. 80, 123, 125. Herodotus relates (11-48) that in the festival of Osiris 
piiapian images were carried about the villages by the women. They were each 
al)OUt a cubit in height with a Phallus almost as large as the rest of the figure 
wo.ked by strings, (ERE., IX/821). 

32 Sec E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity. In the Middle ages and since in 
various parts of France and Belgium, ithyphallic saints have been worshipped for 
offspring or curing impotence and sexual d.scasc. E.R.E., IX/817. 

33 Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, pp. ifii f. 380 for representations 
of Ishtar with emphasised sexual features. Re. such female effigies in Ireland 
known to Irish ant'quaries by the name cf Sheda-na-gig see E.R.E., IX/817. 

34 vol. IX. pp. 818 f. 
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detached phallic symbols representations of or objects purporting to 
represent both male and female reproductive organs have been directly 
worshipped or treated is i nlr objects in different countries. The 
worship of the detaclical phallus was known in many of the Medi- 
terranean countries and in Western Asia, In Home Tutunus or 
Muntunus, otherwise l acmiis and later identified with Priapus was 
repicsented in the form of a phallus I he image of 1 lerm.e 
worshipped in Cyllene was aieording to Paiisanius nothing but the 
representation of a male organ ". The worship of detached phallus 
was widely prev.ileiit in Cireetc .mil it was known also in Baby- 
lonia''* and l’;;ypb '’. l x void sK.'iies bearing phallic figures have been 
dug up at Koman forts and sertleiiunts in I'ngland and .Scotland"’, 
l.arge stones of phallic shape have bet n found in the graves of the 
Vikin'>^ aoe in Norway". Jn the old Shinto religion of Japan 
det.iched phalli were set up everywhere on the roadsiile. As regards 
representations of the detached female symbol models of the female 
organ in wax, clav etc. are known to have been in use as votive 
offerings’". The cross, the crescent moon, the horse shoe have also 
been reoarderl as emblems of rhe female organ’*. Ringstoncs arc 
another well known class of ohjeers m use of old m different countries 
as representation ol the female organ. Objects which have been 
interpreted as detached phalli have been found at C halcohthic sites 
in the Indus Valley. Reference will be made to them presently. 
Along with them have also been found a number of ring stones, some 
of the smaller objects being in stone, faience, shell etc. Marshall s 
interpretation of these objects is that they arc representations of the 
yoni or the female organ” and he thinks that these ring stones 

I'.R.l' , v(>l. IX, Szz. 

36 Ihui., p. 818 

J7 G. A. Sc. Jolui. IhsiOiy the Mjnner.s ^vul oj Ancient Greece, 

vol. I, p. vol. 1, p. 1^. 

38 IRAS. vol. I, pp. 91, 92. 

3Q V, Kciitioily, Rescituhes into the Nntint dnj Affinity of Ancient Hindu 
Mytholojry, p. 303. 

40 [:.R.E., vol. IX, p. 818. 41 Jhid., p. 825. 

42 Ibid., pp. 818 f. 

4^ Ibid., pp. 8ic)f. 

44 Sir lohn Mfirshall, Alohenjo Daw and Indus Valley Civilisation, vol. I, 
pp. 62, 63. 
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served as cult objects. This view is acccpictl by Dr. ]. N. Bancrjca‘‘\ 
Among y.mtrds which arc 5 akta symbols to rcjn'cscin deities, the 
trikonamnndaUm represents the female organ'”. 

To return to the question whether Kudra ^\\\\ is to be regarded 
as an ithyplialhc deity or not. It has been said that there is textual 
and archxological evidence suggesting that- he was not regardeil as an 
ithyplialhc deity. Certain epithets given to him such as mdiuilinod, 
caralinga, firdclhvdlingn etc, have perhaps led certain scholars to think 
otherwise. It is to be pointed out in the (ir.st instance that it is not 
Kudra-Siva in his anthropomorphic form that is generally worshipped. 
“Very rarely do we meet with anthropomorphic images of .'siva in the 
central shrines, and where they are seen, as in some of the temples 
of the Pallava period in South India, they occupy a position subordinate 
to the Lihga’'‘\ It is stated in the texts {J/inga Pardtja eh. 3) that 
5 iva is lifiod and dlingd. It is his creative jxwer that is the hhga'*'. 
The accounts of the origin ot the hhga show either (i) that Siva 
separated his creative power i.e. the hnga, from himself, or (2) that 
the lihga appeared as an independent body without it being stated 
that it was ever really a limb attached to the person of .^iva. 
The epithet mnhFdtnga should therefore be interpreted not as 
Mahadeva with a large phallus but as the lihga which is great, 
without bcgining or end. Orddhvdlingd means the upright or erect 
lihga. Why the lihga is in upright posture' is explained: 

I {Mdhdbharatd, Drona P., eh. 2f)i). Siva 
is sometimes described as naked (digsasah, nagnali, Anusasana P. 
eh, 14-), but this nakedness is not of erotic import; ? 5 iva is naked, 
clad in panther skin (Drona P., eh. 201), he is a frequenter of the 
cremation ground (Anus. P., eh. 17), he is mad (zfch/), he is a night 
walker (ibid), he is a beggar. These epithets illustrate an aspect wliich 

/^5 j. N. Bancijvn, Development of Htndn Iconogrdpby, p. i86. Other scholars 
have suggested that tlicsc objects, specially tin* stone ones, might have l)ccn 
used as stone money or spindle whurl or r.e**ved some archilcctural purpose while 
the small ones might have been luetl as amulets. We are inclined to take the 
same v:t‘W. 

e\(y Sdhdakalpdrhnrna, vol. 1, p. 

47 T. A. G. Rao, op. at., vol. II, part i, p, 73. 

^8 Lihga Piirana, eh. 17. 
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Kuclra acquires in tlic later Vedas and in the surra literature. In some 
representations in art particularly under the aspect of destroyer (ugra 
forms) Siva appears naked* '. \Vc think therefore that the description 
of Rudra-Siva as an ithyphalhc dciiv is probably due to an incorrect 
conception of the character of the epic Rudra-Siva and of the Vcdic 
Rudra. The urddhvnling^ or more correctly nudity in the artistic 
representatiotis of Rudra-Siva is indicative not of pnapian but of his 
ascetic character as other attributes of lus, if properly examined, will 
show. In fact the appearance of latumnhuta with nudity in a 

represeiuation of Siva is sullicicnt to dispel any doubt about his real 
character, .^iva is ai^ ascetic, a yogi, sicldha yogi (Amisasana P. eh. 17), 
a mah(t yogi ('ianti P. eh. 28^), a brdhmncdn (Anus. P. eh. 17), a tdpdsvl 
miihutapd ghnratapd i.e, intensely devoted to austerities, etc. We 

can sec the emergence of the ascetic Rudra, if we like to do so, through 
the J^atarudrTya and the Vratya hymns, but there docs not appear to 
be anything in the antecedents of Rudra suggestive of ithyphalhc 
character. Rudra had discarded his lihga and retired to the Munjavat 
tor practising austerities. It is this discarded hhga that became an 
object of worship. 

As regards the point raised above that the stories of the origin 

of the hhga in dillerent texts would indicate that phallus worship 
had a scope for development as an independent cult we would refer 
first to the detached phalli of dillerent types that have been discovered 
in India. Gopinatha Rao has dealt exhaustively in his work with 

the subject as discussed in several Saivagamas and Puranas. Some 
of these phalli arc realistic in shape. There arc others in which the 

Rao, op. nf., p. 178. Plate XLl, p. 179; XLII lags. i Ci: 2. It vvoiiltl ap{x?ar 
that anthivipomorphic leprcsentations of Siva with the so-called ftrddhvalhij^if 
feature, that is, the phallus exposed have been regaided as ithyphalhc. Thus the 
representation of a three headed deity on a gold coin of Huviska is icferred to as 
itlivphallie. (Gardner, Caliilognv, p. i.|8, PI. XX\^I 1 I, 16. referred to by 

Banerjea, op. at., p. 137). Banerjea wtices “It may be noted that no other of the 
early coin representations of Siva bears the Hrddhvdlihgd sign.” Again, he says 
that this feature is common in sculptural representations of $iva froE the late 
Kushan jXTiod onwards. Development of the Hi>idi 4 Iconography, pp. 137, 138. 
The representation referred to by Ganlnei has trisula, vajra, cakra and antelope 
or goat in tlie right hand Cp, representat on in Rao in references given above 
vol. II, part i, pp. 178, 179, 3(X^ etc. Nudity is a feature common in the 
leprescntation of the ugra forms of Mah.ldeva. 
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5liafts have faces cngravctl on them. These specimens arc called 
mukhalihgas. A third type of phalli has inscuiptions on them. 
Leaving aside for the present realistic specimens of the phallus we 
would refer first to the inscribed phalli and mukhahh^as. There 
arc extant phalli which have both inscriptions and faces engraved 
on the shafts. The Bhita linga is a wxll known instance. Rao 
accepts R. D. Banerji’s dating of the sculpture in the first century 
B. C. on the evidence of the palaeography of the inscription and 
explains that thc| five faces, four at the corners and one at the top 
represent five aspects of 5 lva‘’‘^ The interpretation of the inscription 
has been the subject of controversy to which it is not necessary to 
refer. It has been said that this sculpture might be a memorial 
column' L It is possible that the Bhita linga and other later 
inscribed phalli‘‘“ not falling into the class of mtikhalingas 
might have been votive offerings."^ Alitkhalihgas are held to be of 
a later date than realistic specimens of the phallus but the Bhita 
hhga and the Gudimallam linga first brought to notice by Gopinatha 
Rao both belong to the class of mukbalingas and the first has been 
dated in the first century B. C. and the second m the first or second 
century of the Christian era,*’^ while sufficient data are not 
available for correctly dating the sO'Callcd early realistic specimens. 
Rao explains that in a mnkhalihga^ faces should be made on the 
pujcibhdga of a saruasama linga and the number of faces should 

50 I hid., Jl. 6.:}. 

51 ]. N. BaiKTjca, ‘ 1 lu‘ IMiallic Hnibkiii in Aiiticrit anti Kluliatval Intlia’ 
joitmal of the hidiiDi Socidy of Oriciiuil Aft, JniK‘, 1935. 

52 Ibid. 

53 The inscribed phalli have parallels :n the inscribed Ihibylonian kudmis nr 
boundary stone:>, some of whah also contaiiud engraved enibleins and images of 
deities, thus falling into the class of the Bhita linga. Cambridge Ancinit History, 
vol. I, p. 566!. 

It is to be noted that the mnkhalthgas liave a parallel in the aneieni Lgyptian 
Dad pillars. These jfillars lepresented a cult form of Osiris at Busiris. I he local 
god was Anzety, a deity usually represen letl by a human head set on a pole. 
Ibid., p. 333. A distant parallel at home is the Vrsakasdia a wooden figure with 
caivcd figures at the top used in haddha among Hindus in Bengal. The post is 
generally of be! or baktd wood, four culiits high with the carved figure of a bull 
fit the top. Its ostensible u.se is for tying to it the bull which is given away at 
the sraddha. 

54 Rao, op. cit., p. 69. 
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torrcspoful to the luimbcr of iloorw.iys of the central shrine to which 
the side of the lih^a faces, and the filth face should be on the top of 
the hh^a’‘. Later spLCuncns t)i mtikhdlihgds (PI. IX Liys. i» 

PI. X l‘ig. 2; PI. X Ih’o p[). 97, 9H) show that this type had 

become a highly conventional one and probably it foinied the next 
step to the rise of tlie conception of lAngoclbbaua nihrli in which 
Siva is represented as iisinc; out of the hhya, whole of his body above 
the knees beini; sculptured”'. Referring to the lace engraved on 
the Giidiniallain linga I). R. PhandarLar \viite.s,that the artist felt 
It necessary to carve this {igurc in order to ch.iraetense it as a 

Sana einhlein ". It lias liccn suggested that this show's that the 
connection Ixtwcen [ihallicism and ritualistic practice of Saiyaisin 
had not \'et been definitely established ' \ It is to be noted that 
in the case of the Giidiinallain hnga which exactly resembles a 

phallus die usual [undika or yoni stone is lacking, the lihga is set 
directly on the floor in a hole cut out in the form of a cjuadrangular 
ndee on the luouiul. '*’ 

Two points that eineige Iroin the above considerations arc that 
rc [uesentations of the phallic symbol with clearly recognisable ^aiva 
emblems do not go back to a pcruAl earlier than the fust or second 
teiuurv to vvhuh date the Hhit.i and Gudimallam lii'ma have been 
assigned by sexcral scholais aini that these early representations show 
that the yoni stone had not yet become an integral part of the 
represeiUation ol the linga. 

Tiiere arc extant many specimens ot phalli, realistic in shape held 

to be of early date and unassociated with any Saiva emblem, 

conventionalised phalli such as the dharti liiigd, the sdhcLs}ii hnga etc. ot 
late date''^’, and representations of the phalli on coins dated in the 
second and thinl century B.C. and later with symbols associated 
with Rtidra-Siva stub as lulls, tiees etc.* ’ If early realistic phallic 

R.u>. og. at . p,' 07, ^ 

fhid , p. iiH). I’l \in. 

57 O. K Ishaed.i; kcU*. (< .a* t.tn I rr/ii, p. :*.o 

5N B.iiuijca, ' I hi Vhjlln Lfiil.hj’ tu 

R.io, ofK at., p. r.6. (h) Ibid , p i/>, PI. Vlll. 

). N, Banerjca, 5 iva aiul In*' Pinolcins cin l ailv Iiulian .Seals and Coins' 
Indian I Iistom al C^nartctly , Maicl^ ^lic -subjevt of emblems of Siva 

on early Indian coins ami seals has been iliscussed by Dr. J. N. Banerjca in a 
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specimens unassociated with any known ! 5 aiva emblem could be 
approximately dated it would have been possible to form some idea 
on tl?b strength of archaeological evidence about the time when the 
cult of Rudra^Siva was still independenL of the cult of the phallus. 
For obtaining such an idea we have to go back to a still earlier 
period than that to which the sculptures referred to above belong. 
Two kinds of evidence, one textual and the other archaeological, help 
us in this matter. The textual evidence consists in the well known 
references to the sisnadevah in the Ru:veda and the archaeological 
evidence is furnished by certain prehistoric finds resembling the phallus 
in the Indus Valley. 

The Indus Valley specimens may be taken up first. There are a 
number of aniconic stone objects some of \vhich resemble the conven- 
tional form of the lihga. (PI. XIV. 2, 5: PI. XIII. 3: PI. CLV. 

16 — 23 & 25 — Sir John Marshall, Adohenjo Daro find the Indu^ 
Valley Civilisation , vols. I — III). Accounting for these specimens 
Marshall writes : “ I he only explanation applicable to them all is that 
they arc sacred objects of some sort, the large ones serving as aniconic 
aglamata for cult purposes and the smaller ones as amulets to be 
carried on the person just as miniature lihgas arc commonly carried by 
the $aivites today. Referring to figures 4-6 in PI. XIII and 3&7 
in PL XIV, he, however, writes: “Though they resemble the Indian 
lingas they ecjually resemble the baetylic stones of Western Asia... The 
only reason for interpreting the Mohenjo Uaro examples as phallic 


paper (/.H.Q., vol. XVI, No. I Siva anti his cinbleiiis v>n early Indian coins and 
scab. The spednicns dealt with by him are detached |.halli occurring Sf)nKtinies 
with recognised Saivite symbols such as trident, battle * axe etc.; antbrojx)- 
niorphic representations of 5 iva dating from the isc century B.C. f)ccurring witli 
different symbols; one doubtful representation of 5 iva as an androgynous deity, 
that is, half male and half female: ihcriomorphic representations of .^iva as a bull 
and finally representations of $iva with fcniah* deities on two coins of Huviska, 
1 he majority of these specimens are dated hypothetically at and or 3rd century 
B.C., s|x?cimcns of detached phalli or lihgas occurring earlier and in the Gupta 
period. Tlic so.-callcd early realistic specimen of lihga unacdompanic'd by the 
image of Siva perhaps refer to the time when the cult of the phallus had neit yet 
come to be connected with the cult of Rudra-Siva. This view is held by Dr. 
J. N. BancrjtM in his paper Thallic emblems in Ancient and Mediaeval India,’ 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, June, 1935. 

62 Marshall, op. cit., p. 59. 

I.n.Q,, DFCEMBER, 1948 ^ 
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rather than baetylic is that their conical shape is conventionally associat- 
ed with that of the lihga. In reality, however this point is a negligible 
one, for nothing is more likely than that, as Saivism developed, it 
absorbed the older baetylic worship and appropriated its symbols to 
phallic worship/’"'* As the only reason for the interpretation of the 
Indus Valley specimens as phalli is regarded as negligible by Marshall, 
until better reasons arc forthcoming for such interpretation the c|ucstion 
may be regarded as an open cpicstion. As regards absorption of earlier 
baetylic stone-worship by .^aivism it may be observed hrstly that though 
this may have been the case the discovery of baetylic stones supposed 
of sacred import, docs not prove the existence of phallus w'orship among 
the chalcolithic Indus Valley people and secondly, that according to 
some scholars the origin of baetyls and phalli is different, baetyls 
representing “in a conventional fetish form the original divine moun- 
tain which became in time the origin of both altars and of iconic 
statues passing through gradations ol rude shaping” while it was 
likely that pillars or wooden ()osts descended from sacred trees acquired 
a symbolic significance as ph.allu,"* Reference may be made in this 
connection to the discovery of two objects by Sir Aurel Stein at 
Chalcolithic sites in Northern Baluchistan which have been claimed 
to be representations of Itnga and liven if this claim is conceded 

their religious import remains doubtful and specimens of this type 
cannot form the basis for any big theory regarding the religious 
ideas of the people that might have furnished them. 

^isnadevai} occurs m VII. 21.5. in die Rgveda in w'hich Indra 
IS invoked to see that die rakyisas do not molest the seers and the 
sisnadevuh do not interfere with their sacrifice. In X. 3, it is 
said that Indra plunders riches from enemy cities with hundred gates 
and overwhelms the sisnadevuh by his prowess. Stsnndevah has been 
explained as plialhis worshippers. The traditional explanation given 
by Yaska and Savana which is different from the above explanation is 
that sLpiadevah means men addicted to sensual enjoyment. 

From the above considerations we come to the following conclu- 
sions: the discovery of a number of phalli with conical shape, very 
much like phalli in the Indus Valley and the references to phallus 

6^ Ihfd.. pp. 60, 61. 6^ Hognrth, ERE., vol. I, p. 1^3. 

65 Miushall, op. cit., Pl.XIIbi, PJ. Xin-7. 
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worship in the Rgveda prove the independent existence of phallus wor- 
ship in prehistoric India : the non-occurrence of the image of Siva on 
die lihgas of the early post-Christian period shows that the phallus 
cult had not yet come to be connected with the Rudra cult. : the early 
mukhalingas and inscribed phalli show that the phallus cult had become 
associated with the cult of Rudra-Siva. 

We have seen that in the Mahabharata it is specifically stated 
that it is the linga of Rudra that is worshipped. This raises an 
important question : why should the cult of the phallus be assimilated 
with the cult of Rudra? The object of lihga worship as explained by 
Upamanyu is, we have seen to obtain offspring. But this lihga 
worship is a mixed product, it is combined with the worship of the 
yoni as well. There is not a single trait in the character of Rudra in 
the Rgveda and later Vcdic literature which would even remotely 
suggest that it was any part of his function to grant offspring. 

In the Rgveda Rudra is more prominently a fierce, wrathful 
violent god“'’. Malevolence is frequently attributed to him and 
hymns addressed to him chiefly express fear of his terrible shafts 
and deprecates his wrath*''. He is specially connected with death 
and destruction. He is prayed not to kill the old among his wor- 
shippers, the young, the embryo in the womb and their parents 
not to inflict any injury on them, their offspring, their kith and kin***. 
He is a killer of cattle and men'"’. Among good points in his 
character arc his healing powers^", protection of cattle”, wisdom 
and beneficence'". The later Vedas do not redeem these gloomy 
aspects. In the Satarudriya hymn he is described as a robber, cheat, 
lord of pilferers etc''*. In the Atharava Veda Rudra attacks men with 
fever, cough and poison”. He is connected with birds of evil omen' ', 
with howling dogs^*', with serpents'^. In the later Vedic literature 

66 Rgveda, II, 33. 9. 10. 67 Macdoucll, Vcdic Mythology, p. 75. 

68 Rgveda I, 114. 7. 8. 69 Rgveda, I. 114, 10. 

70 RV II, 33. 2. 12, 4: VII, 46. 2. 

71 Ibid., I, 114. 9. 

72 Ibid., I, 1 14. 4, 3: II, 33. 7; VI, 49. 10. 

73 Vdjasaneyi Samhita, XVI, 20. 21. 

74 Atharva Veda, II, 2. 22.: VI, 9. 2. 

73 Ibid., XI, 22. II.; IV, 28. 4. etc. 

76 Ibid., XI, 2. 30. 77 Ibid., VI, 56. 2, 3. 
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he retains the same character. In the Aitarcya Brahmana he is 
referred to as a yrcat, black being who appears in the place of sacrifice 
and claims all that is left over as his own”^. Any direct mention of 
his name Is to he avoided' ^. In the Sutras his harmful aspects 
receive more prominence than his benign aspect. The sulagava 
sacrifice is performed to propitiate Rudra and the inauspicious character 
ot this sacrifice is indicated by the prohibition on the bringing of 
the remains of tlie sacrificed bull into the village^'*’. Mis hosts the 
Ganas attack men and beasts with death and disease and bloody 
entrails of victims m satiifice are offered to appease thenr''‘. Thus 
we find that strange, outlandish features are given to Rudra in the 
later Vedas and he is brought into connection with blultas, nagas, 
viatyas, nisadas, thieves, robbers, wood, hills, lonely places etc : 
in tlu‘ Sutras he is terrible, injurious, inauspicious, connected with old 
trees, cemeteries, ruined j)laces, cross roads etc. and strange modes of 
worship are prescribed in his honour. In the Brahmanas he partly 
preserves this character and is the lord ot mountains and god of incanta-* 
lion, robbers and low people. In the Upanisads there arc traces of 
these connections but at the same time as Bhanilarkar writes referring 
It) the ^vetu^vdtdra U panisdcl ^ it “icjnesents the furthest point in tliC 
development of the idea of RudiM'Siva as a god worshipped by the 
Indian Aiyans, But in the literature which covers the period from 
the Rgveda to the Alahahlfardta there appears to be no mention so far 
as IS known, of any reference to sisnadcvah or any indication of the 
existence of phallus worship or any mention of the priapic form of 
Rudra among all the different classes of non-Aryan peoples brought 
into connection with Rudra, 

Thus It IS found that the antecedents ot Rudra do not explain 
why the phallus cult should have come to be associated with Rudra. 
Taking It for granted that the phallus cult existed independently 

78 Attdreya Brahmana, V, Uml , II, 3^. 7. 

80^ AkAayana Crhya Sfttra, IV. 8. c). 40: Pars, Gr S., Ill, 8. Hiranyakeiin 
Gr. S., II, 8. 9. : Apiistafdbd Gr. S., XIX, 13-20, etc. 

81 Sdhkhyayana Sratila S., IV, 10. 

82 Bhaiidarkar, Vaisnauism, Saivism and other minor Religions Systems, 
pp. 106 f. Sv( tTisvataya Up. (iv. ii. v. 2) refers to the god Tsana as presiding over 
every yo//.. From the context it would appear that the reference is to the philo- 
sophical doctiine of God as the source of all creation. 
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of the Riulra cult in the Vedic period what was it tliat happened in 
the epic age resulting hot only in making the worship of the phallus 
an integral part of the Rudra cult but also modifying largely the 
character of the ancient cult ? 

The great Bharatan epic unfolds before us an India which may 
be compared with a vast sheet of water into which a thousand 
streams have poured their contributions meandering their courses 
through unexplored regions. In plain language, there crop up suddenly, 
as it were, numerous new cults and new deities and old deities and 
cults appear with new accretions of w'hich the sources arc not readily 
recognisable. Thus the old cult of Rudra appears. in the Adahabharata 
with the extraneous phallus cult grafted on to it and the mighty 
Vedic god feared by the gods and men reappears as Tfn androgynous 
deity granting offspring, delighting in dancing and •Moging.'' ‘ 

What made the cult of the old Rudra awe-inspiring and forbidding, 
specially susceptible as it were to such as unexpected change ? It 
is our opinion that the assimilation of the phallus cult with the old 
Vedic cult of Rudra is due to the previous association of the latter 
cult with the mother-goddess cult. 

It is not necessary to describe here in detail how and through 
wdiat successive stages the Rudra cult came to be associated with the 
mother-goddess cult. In the famous 125th hymn in the tenth 
mandala in the Rgveda known as the Devisiikta, Rudra is associated 
with the unnamed goddess who is the great Mother of men and the 
gods and the suj^reme power in the universe. Rudra is the consort 
of Uma and Ambika in the Taittirlya Aranyaka,^' A circumstance 
which further facilitated amalgamation of the Rudra cult with the 


8j The old, violent and destructive character of the Vedic Rudra jKrsists in 
tlic MuhdbhFmita. He is the slayer of animals, the battle ground of death is his 
playground. Drona, ch. 19. He is terrible-looking, demoniacal. Sauptika P. 
ch. 7. Santi P. ch. 284 etc. He is wrathful: Virahhadra and Jvara were created 
by him. Santi P. ch. 282. He i> connected with serjx'nts. — Sand P. ch. 284. 
He is the lord of cattle. Anus. P. ch. 284. : Anusasana P. ch. 17. Several othc*r 
disreputable epithets given to him have been referred to above. 

His fondness for music and dance is referred to in different places. He is 
nityapriyah narttakuP), nartanasilaya, gUavaditrapahna etc. §anti P. ch. 284: 
Anus. P. ch. 17. 

84 'Taittirlya Aranyaka, X, 1. 8. 
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inothcr-godclcss cult was Rudra\ identification with Agni/ ’ Agni’s 
flames mentioned in the Aittndaka U pnnisad^^' become later Rudr»*s 
consort and Katyaynni, Kanya Kiimari, Durgi or Durga, well known 
names of the Great Mother and Rudra’s consort, occur in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka in verses addressed to Agni/^ Syfilia connected with Agni 
in the Rgyeda^*^ is later represented as the daughter of Daksa who 
became the mother Skaiida by Agni^'*’ a legend, later transferred to 
Lima and Rudra. 

The first fruit of the amalgamation of the Rudra cult, the 
mothcr'goddess cult and the cult of the phallus is appropriation 
of the phallic form by Rudra and transformation of the old god of 
death and destruction and storm into a god of procreation as 
Mahadeva or Siva in the Hpic. As a god of procreation he 
grants offspring; as a god of procreation he appears in the 
symbolic form of tlic lihga. As the lihga by itself is ineffective there 
IS most appropriately the symbol of the Devi, that is Uma, associated 
with the symbol of Rudra. The lihga worship propagated with 
ardent sectarian /cal in the Adahahhurata is the worship of the 
synthetic representation of the two principles of lifc,^‘^‘ This new 

85 I, 27. u>. riic subject is ilisdissctl fully elsewheic by the writer. 
See ‘Motber gocldess eouceptiuii iu the Veclic Literature’ in Ifulidu Ciihntv, vol. 
\'I 1 I, nos. 1, 2. in^i 1942, 

86 MuniLika Upaniyid, I, 2. 4, 

87 Vdit Atiniyaka, X. i. 7. 88 RV . VI II, 63, 5. 

89 Miihdhhro'aid, Vju.i P. cli. 223. 

90 One of Hiivi.sk*i\ coins represent two figures, male and female. A unique 

coin of the same ruler shows the same two fimires, the female bcina described as 
Omnia. She stands facing 5 iva holding a lotus flower in lier right hand. Candra- 
giipta Kuniaiatlevi coins feature a goddess (Ambika; holding cornucopiac. Female 
figures on some of the Kolhapur series of Aiulhra coins arc interpreted as re- 
presentations of Durga, J. N. Bancrjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, 
pp. 1 33- 1 34 141. 

l'h< female symbol of voiii re['iesctits the sakti or prakrii without which the 
lihga leprcscnting Mahailcva is ineffective. 

I (Lthgarcana l^ntra). HThc 
Maluulevi is repiesciued by llie altar or petlestal 

I cT’-ft Sl^srrf^* l Purana quoted by 

PratMtosim). The Dhnivebcra in the Saiva temples is die lihga smmouutcd uiwn 
the you! or piudika. The pindika is also called the pitha. (Gopinath Rao, op. 
cit., p. 56). 
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synthetic cult unknown in earlier India and unknown elsewhere is 
propagated by the sage Upanianyin^^ 

The real significance of this new synthetic cult has been missed 
by some scholars in their suggestions regarding the origin of the epic 
linga worship. According to Keith “In the later iJiva there arc many 
traces of conceptions associated with the vegetation spirit and his 

phallic form is one which is doubtless condemned by the Rgveda 
but which doubtless remained popular among the aborigines.”'*’^ 
Criticising Lassen’s view Hopkins writes that the usual theory is 
that sisna worship is the savage cult of the wild tribes while 
phallicism is Brahmanical. ‘‘But I do not know of any savage 
tribe that were distinguished by the use of this emblem in the epic, 
while Siva was a god invoked for procreative purposes ’ and as such 
he was likely “to become symbolised among a people never very 
shy of sexual matters. It may be that the usual theory is right but 
it lacks confirmation.”'** According to him Sivaism in the epic 

was essentially phallic in its outward form “and as such was deeply 
rooted in the religious conscience of a pco[)lc to whom we may 
venture perhaps to ascribe such a form of worship even in the time 
of the Rgveda, although the signs thereof in great parts have been 
suppressed”. According to him 5ivaite phallic worship was due 
rather to late Greek influence than to any native wild tribe.**'. 

Describing the Austro-Asiatic origin of the word “linga Prof. 

Przyluski writes, “The phallic cults, of which wc know the inv 
portance in the ancient religions of Indo-China are generally considered 
to have been derived from Indian 5aivism. It is more probable that 
the Aryans have borrowed from the aborigines of India the cult of 
linga as well as the name of the idor*'**’. 

(ji References have been given above regarding phallus worship in ancient 
Rome. Liberia, the Roman goddess of fertility, and identified with Venus was 
represented in the temples by the image of the female organ. Augiitns Dc Civ 
Dei vi 9. quoted in vol. IX, p. 82. No synthesis has been attempted. fTlic 

ancient Egyptian Tao symbol was more in use as an amulet than as a cult-object. 

92 A. B. Keith, The Religion and the Philosophy of the Vedas, vol. 31 
p. 148. 

93 E. W. Hopkins, The Epic Mythology, p. 225. 

94 Hopkin, The Religions of India, p. 414. 

95 Przyluski, Non-Aryany loans in Pre-Aryan and p/e-Dravidian, (Tr, by P. C. 
Bagchi. Calcutta University), pp. 41, 15. 
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It may be pointed out briefly that neither Keith nor Hopkins has 
taken note of the clear and important fact that what we find in the 
epic was the result of prolonged operation of various influences of 
unascertained origin: a prc-Vedic autochtonous phallus cult was 
assimilated with the cult of a Rg-Vedic deity whose notvorthodox 
affinities, later accjuircd, have attracted attention and roused doubts 
regarding his origin, the process being started and facilitated by the 
cult of the mother-goddess which gradually came to alHliatc itself to 
the Rudra cult in the later Vedic period. Ocher important points 
which may be taken into consideration in connection with this compo- 
site cull ol the lihga are development of certain emblems c.g. trident, 
battle-axe etc. appropriated by the cult, connection of Rudra- 5 iva 
with hills, trees etc, affiliation of the bull cult with the cult of Rudra- 
.'siva and its significance etc. 

The propagator of this new, synthetic phallic cult was the sage 
Upainanyu. He had his hermitage in the Himalayas. His father 
was the sage Vyaghrapada and Dhaumya was his brother. Upamanyu 
says that he was initiated into the cult by his mother. “Many were 
the lorms of the god according to wise men, many and strange 
were lus abodes and numerous were his favours” she said'‘‘'. She 
sang a hymn to the god and asked her son to worship him 

T' To Indra he explained the significance of 
the emblem of Rudra as it had been explained to him by his 
mother, l Now though many female sages arc 

famous m ancient history Upamanyirs mother who is thus credited 
with the propagation of a new cult by his son remains unknown. 
Nevertheless, it is to be presumed that there were good grounds for 
her son acknowledging bis debt ol gratitude to his mother. It is 
not told to which part of India Upamanyu belonged. Kvidcntly 
his family was closely associated with the middle country because 
Dhaumya, bis brother, was the family priest of the Pandavas. One 
Kariboja Aupamanyava is mentioned as a teacher in the Vamsn 
Brahmdnd. Kamboja means a native of Kamboja. He was a 
pupil of Saungayani Madragara.*’'* Upamanyu was possibly a native 


(/> ALth^hh/tt/ifa, Aniisri«;ana P. ch. v. 135. 

c)7 I bid., V. 165. c)8 Ibid., v. 228. 

yc) WcIkt, huUschc Stud ten, iv. 72. quoted in Vcdic Index, vol. I, p. 149. 
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of Kamboja because a descendant of his (Kfimboja Aupanianyava) 
is described as a native of the same country. The Kambojas were 
settled to the nortlvwest of the Indus and were possibly connected 
with the Madras. They are v mentioned early by YTiska according 
to whom their speech differed from the Aryan and they were 
probably a branch of the Bhojas.'*** In the Sabha Parvan the 
Kambojas arc named together with the Valhikas and Daradas as 
northern peoples defeated by Arjuna.‘*‘‘^ Prof Levi would identify 
Kamboja with Kapisa. ‘ Kamboja and Kapisa seem to be two 
attempts to render the same foreign word.”^^^' Kapisa included the 
whole of Kafiristan and the valleys of Ghorband and Panjshir while 
the ancient Kamboja was rouglily between the Punjab and Kafiristan. 
Rajapura, home of the Kambojas (MBh. Vll) has been identified with 
Rajaon in South Kashmir. From various accounts it is known that the 
worsliip of Rudra-Siva was very popular in this country. Farly Greek 
writers in their accounts refer to the popularity of the worship of 
Rudra-.^iva whom they identified with Dionysus in these parts. Among 
the worsliippers of Bacchus were the Gandaridac."*'^ Rudra-Siva is 
said to have arisen in Gandhara in a Mahabharata hymn.'‘“' Munda 
or “shaved heads*’ is the description given to the Kambojas in the 
Mahabharata and Rudra- 5 iva is often given the epithet munda 
in the same text.“*^ This practice of the Kambojas was also known 
in the time of Panini The Kambojas were brought under Buddhist 
influences along with Yonas and others during the reign of Asoka. 
(mentioned in the Rock lidict XII). The Siboi, a tribe defeated by 
Alexander’s generals who were clad in animal skins and shaved their 
heads were probably worshippers of Rudra. Dr. H. C. Roy Choudhury 
suggests that the Siboi were tlie Siva mentioned in the Rgveda (vii. 
15. 7) who were hostile to Sudas'^^. How strong a hold the cult of 

100 Macdoncll and Keith, V ccltc Index ^ vol. 11 , p. 123. 

10 1 Ihtd., vol. I, p. 138. 

102 Sylvain Levi, Pre-Dravidian and Pn- Aryan tn India ( I r. by P. C. Bagchi) 

p. 123. r 

103 Mahabharata Sabjia P. ch. 27. 104 Pre-Aryan etc., p. 120. 

105 McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 189. if/> Mbh., Anusasana P. ch. 17. 

107 Ibid, Vana P. ch. 5: Drona P. ch. 119. 

icj 8 Ibid., Drona P. ch 201 . 109 LtVi, Pre-Aryan etc., p. 87. 

no Dr, H. C. Roy Chaiidhuri, Political History of Ancient India, p. 204. 

I.H.Q., DECLMBER, 1948 
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Rudra-Siva had on this part of India is proved further by the scries 
of Kushan coins as well as Kunninda and Audumbara coins which 
illustrate many aspects of the cult and many conceptions of the god 
and his attributes^ Wema Kadphises’ coins in particular testify to 
the great devotion to Mahesvara of the king, who describes himself 
as a Mahesvara by faith.’ ‘‘ 

From Alexander’s invasion to the days of the later Kushans is a 
long period and literary, archaeological and numismatic evidences 
testify to the prevalence of the worship of Rudra'-Siva in the 
northern provinces of ancient India. Buddhistic influence was pre- 
dominant in these areas and was also the channel through which 
wave after wave of new ethnic elements poured into the plains of 
India. Constantly exposed to outside influences these areas were also 
the place where indigenous ideas and things were liable to undergo 
involuntary transformations. In the absence of reliable data no 
definite conclusion is possible but the Kamboja aflinitics of the sage 
Upamanyu the propagator oi a new synthetic cult of the Linga and 
his admission that he was initiated into the new religion by his mother 
should be given due weight in eiujuiries regarding the origin of the 
epic linga worship.”^ 

NANlMAl>nAH CHAIJDHUKI 


111 ]. N. Banerjca, Development of Hindu iconography, p. 124. 

!I2 Referring to the practice of appointment of Siviicaryns who were guardians 
of lihgas established in different places in CamlH)d!a (ancient Kamboja in Further 
India) in the 6th ceimiry A,C. as laid <luwn in the Stole Kak Tliom inscription 
Dn Bagchi explains tliat the succession of the Sivacaryas was dctcTmined accord- 
ing to matrunmsa. P. C. Bagchi, Studies in Vantras, Calcutta University, 
p, 18: vThis practice was probably borrowed from India. One is tempted to 
<lraw the inference that the worship of ‘the linga arose probably, in a matriarchal 
society and such an inference would explain sage Upamanyirs admission, but 
there is no evidence to support such a theory. 



The Karanda Vyuha: Its Metrical Version 

I'hc Karandn-vyfiha is a Mahayana Sutra iiiaiuly consccratnl to the 
glorification of the Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara and lus exploits for the 
deliverance of beings. The work exists m two versions, one in prose’ and 
the other in verse. “ The subject-matter of both the versions is more or less 
the same. 

The prose text consists of two sections (nirvyiihas), each section coiv 
taining in their turn several chapters {prahararias). The first section des- 
cribes the activities of the Avalokitcsvara in the Avici hell to purify the 
beings and gives an estimate of his manifold merits. Like most of the 
Mahayana Sutras, the text begins witli d:vdm waya sYtiUim ( riius have 
I heard) etc. The gist of the first section of tlie ptose Karanda Vyuha is 
as follows : While tlic Blessed One (Bhagava) was sojourning in the 
Jetavana with a large number of Bodhisattvas, Devas, Nagas and others, 
a ray of divine light came and flooded the whole of the universe and 
made all the objects around distinctly visible. Then the Bodhisattva 
named Sarva-Nivarana-Viskambhin recpiested the Blessed One to ex- 
plain tlic causes of that divine illumination. The I.ord said that the 
Bodliisattva Avalokitcsvara had entered into AvTci hell to deliver the 
beings and thence was coming the divine light. The Blessed One con- 
tinuing his di.scc'urse narrated how the Avalokite.svara was redeeming the 
down-faced creatures {adhomMya-saltvd)^ liberating the demon-king Bali, 
removing poverty and affliction of the Brahmin Sukundala who was once 
a devaputra (god), saving the life of the merchant Simhala from the 
clutches of the Raksasis, delivering innumerable worms and insects at 
Varanasi and so on. 

Section II of the prose Karanda-vyuha is called ‘Mahesvara-nirvyuha’ 
since it describes the part played by the Avalokitcsvara to enlighten the god 

1 The prose text has been published by Satyavrata Samasrami with its Bengali 
translation, Calcutta 1873. 

2 Tile metrical version of the text is not yet publishc<l. Sec Burnoiif, Intro- 
duction a rhistoire du Buddhisme Indien, 2. ed. Paris, 1876, pp. 1961.; R. L. Mitra, 
Nepalese Buddhtst Literature, pp. 95 f.; Bendall, Catalogue of Mss. in the 
Cambridge University Library, pp. 9f.; H. P. Shastri, Catalogue of Mss. in the 
Durbar Library Nepal, p. 89. 
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Malicsvara and his consort Lima DevT. Next follows a detailed cniinic- 
r’ation of the glory of the hcxa-syllahic mantra (Saciaksart viclya): 
Om mani padme hum. A large part in the later section of the prose text 
IS occupied by the glorification of this welhknown mystic knowledge 
(Saciaksart viclya); and the rest consists of a small chapter on Dharani or 
magic formula viz., om cf 4 c culc cunyc svdha etc. which is said to have 
l)een recited hy seven crorcs of perfectly enlightened 1 athagatas. I.astly 
while enumerating the metits of the Karanda Vyuha itself, the Blessed 
One made a prophecy regarding the future decay of the religion and he 
piedicted tliat the hhiksusaiiigha would fall into a degenerate state 300 
years after his demise and tlie hliiksus at that time would become 
demoralised and live like householders with wives and children, grossly 
deviated (rom the path of virtue,'^ 

1 lie metrical version ol the text is entitled : Arydvnlokitcsvnra ^iina 
karanda vyftha-tuima mahaydna siltra-raja (the king of the Mahayana 
sutras known as the exhaustive enumei'ation of the casket of merits 
of the noble Avalokitesvara). I be work remains unpubhsbed. An 
unedited Ms. of the* work is m the keep of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Modgson C'olketion No. B zy) and copies of this Ms. arc .ilso 
to be found at P.iris, India (">lfue labrarv, C.ambridge llniversit\' labrarv 
and at the State labrai-y ol Nepal. The work is entirely com- 
posed m verse and consists of nS prakaranas (chapters) with about 4,500 
slokas mostly written in Anusuiblia and occasionary in Upajati and 
Sragdiiara meters. As stated above, the metrical version has semblance 
with the prose text as regards its subject matter. But unlike the prose 
Karand«i Vyuha Gunadsaranda Vyuha or the metrical version is preceded 
!iy the diak^gnes between Java.srT and )inasrl-ra)a on the one hand and 
the king Asoka and his preceptor IJpagupta on the other. The narrative 
does not come to the readers directlv; only after liaving passed through 
a number of intervening stories, the original and principal narrator Sakya- 
niimi is met with. Javav.T, an enlightened Buddha was requested by the 
Bodhisattva JinasrT-raja to speak something on th.c adoration of the Tri 
ratna. JayasrT told that, on the same subject, Venerable Upagupta was 
.similar*y asked by king A.soka, in the monastery of Kukkutarama and 

3 Sec also Rdstrapala Panprcchd, eel hy L. Finot (Bib. BucUlhica ID. p. ix ff., 
28 ff. 
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lipagiipta explained to the king the significance and glory of the Triratna 
and also instructed tlie king regarding the ohscrvance of Posadha or 
U[X)satha ceremony. Upagupta, in his turn, was said to have gained 
knowledge about those things from the Lord himself who had spoken 
to the Bodhisattva Sarva-nivarana-viskambhl about the perfection of the 
saint Avalokitesvara. And Lord Sakymuni, the [nincipa’ narrator, said 
that at the beginning of things appeared the Adibuddha (or the Buddha 
in the beginning), as Svaynmbhfi and from his spirit was born Avalokltes 
vara and from Avalokitesvara himself again arose the gods such as the 
Sun, tlie Moon, Mahesvara, Brahma, Narayana and Sarasvatl. It was 
only after infinite and piolonged efforts that the Avalokitesvara had been 
able to reach the highest point of meditation. His form was subtle; he had 
neitlier attributes nor form but when he took any form, it was the most 
immense, multiple and the grandest of all; thus he manifested himself 
with eleven heads, hundred thousand hands and innumerable eyes and 
so on. He was thus the reflex or spiritual mamfenaiion of the Adibtiddha 
and the personification of Power and an All Compassionate One looking 
down from on high with kindly glances. The means he adopted for the 
salvation of beings were diverse and his virtues were manifold.* 

Chapter 1 of the Gunakaranda Vyfiha is devoted to the adoration of 
the noble Triratna, the Buddhist Trinity of Buddha, Dharma and 
Sanigha ( 5 rT-Triratna'hhajanantisamsavadana). It is followed by an 
account of the Avalokitesvara’s exploits in the Avici hell and in the Picta- 
loka, viz. purifying the infernal beings, pacification of the perpetually 
thirsty and hungry Pretas and his admonition to the King of Death 
(AvTci'Samsodhana srT dharmarajabhibcxlhana). Chapter III describes the 
origin of the gods with Mahesvara as their chief ($rT-Mahesvaradi deva- 
samiitpadana). Ch. IV relates the deliverance of all types of beings 
and the propagation of the Noble Doctrine (Sarvakara-sarva-sattva- 
prabodinina'Saddliarma-samcarana) and it is followed by an account of the 
conversion of terrible demons and their training in the cultivation of Bodlii 
and the liberation of the down-faced beings by transporting them to the 
Sukhavatl heaven (Durdanta-danava-prabodhana bodhicaryavatarana and 
adho-mukha sattvodharana), contained in Chs. V & VI rcsjxxtively. 
The purification of the quadrupeds and the human beings in the Rupa 


4 Cf. Sdddharma-pHndarika, Ch. XXIV. 
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ninyl-blulmi (RupainayT bliumi <:atiisj>ada-piiriisocldharana); deliverance 
of the demon-king Bali-rfija from sulTerings together with the mcml>ers 
of his family who were all passing a captive life in the Nether world and 
establishing the king on the path of Ikxlhi (Bali-sanibodhana-bodhi— 
rnargcivatarana); establishing die Yaksas and the Raksasas of the 
dark-land on the path of virtue liy reciting to them the Karanda 
Vyfiha (Tamondhakara-bhriini-yaksa-raksasa-paribodhana-saddharmavata- 
rana); recovering a devaputra (god) named Sukundakn in the heaven 
of the Pure Ones from povertv and affliction by offering him immense 
riches and fortune (^uddhavasika-Sukundala-devaputroddharana); training 
die Rakyisis and delivering them from the sin (>f killing lives in the Island 
of Siinhala (SinihaladvTpa'R.ikysr-paribodhanoddharajia); delivering the 
groups of worms and insects from the filths at Varanasi (VaranasT-krmi' 
kitoddharana); Avalokitesvara’s visit to the Magadha country and his ins 
truction to the people who used to take at that time the flesh of each other 
(Magadhika-sattva-prabodhana), were the exploits of the Avalokitcsvara 
undertaken by him for the reilemption of the fallen and the imperilled. 
1 ‘aich time the Avalokitesvara was said to have appeared before the Blessed 
(^ne to report to him of the.st* exploits. In short, this is the story regard- 
ing the achievements of the Avalokitesvara in the different regions which 
are to be found related in Chs. VII to XIV. 

Chapter XV relates the legend of Prince Simhala and the RaksasTs and 
the [>art played by Avalokitesvara in saving the life of Simhala 
(vSinihala-sarthavahoddharana). Ths Siinhala was none other than the 
Blessed One himself in one of his previous births. As a leader of 500 
merchants, vSinihalaraja started for Ceylon; his ship wrecked in the middle 
of the ocean hut he managed to reach the sbore of the Island of Simhala 
(Cevlon) together with the other merchants. The Island at that time was 
inhabited by Rak.psis who assumed the forms of beautiful young girls and 
welcomed the merchants as their husbands. The RaksasTs used to devour 
them one by one every night. One day Avalokitesvara appeared in the 
form of a wingcdTior.se and saved the merchant Simhala.^ 

Ch. XVI again gives an account of Avalokite.svara’s works of salvation 
for all beings and establishing them on the Path of Sambodhi (supreme 

5 Cf. Valiihassa ]ataka. No. 196; Divyavadana, pp. 120, 524 ff.; and Naya- 
dhamnia kahao (Jnatadharmakatha) IX. 
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fnlightcnnicnt). This chapter also gives an account of the part played by 
him in enlightening the god Mahesvara and his wife Uni.ulevT. It also 
describes the efficacy of the six lettered formula; t.)ni Maui Padme 
Htini. 

The last two chapters, Chs. XVII and XVIII lay down tlu* merits and 
glorification of the text Guna karanda itself, and the Blessed One’s 
admonition to the bhiksus regarding the right coiiduct and instnuc' 
tions to them in regard to association with virtuous [xrople (5iksa-sam 
varoddesa). Finally, JayasrI the first speaker after having finished the 
narrative which he had learnt from the Master himself, added some more 
stanzas on the advantages of reading, hearing and reciting the Karanda 
Vyuha and Jina ^ri-raja expressed his appreciation for all tliat lie had 
lieard from JayasrI. 

The colophon of the text describes the Sutra as being given out by 
Jayasri to Jinasri-r-ija in reply to eiujueries made by the latter (finasrl rSja 
pariprsta JayasrT-saniprabhasita' 5rrmad-Ary-Avalokitesvara-Guna-karanda 
Vyfiha). 

Regarding Jayasri and |inasrl-raja nothing is known to us, but king 
Asoka and his preceptor Upagupta were famous personages who lived 
considerably long time after the demise of 5akyamuni and in course of 
time a tradition had grown up in the North centering round them. 1 he 
legends in the Avndanamalas arc given out in the form of a conversation 
as having been held between king Asoka and Upagupta; Upagupta 
imparts his instructions to king Asoka by way of narrating stones 
in the style of the Puranas.*' Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara exalted 
in the Karanda Vyuha and in praise of whom this work was 
composed, was not held in such great popularity in the earlier Mahayana 
texts. The Saddharmafundanka, an early Mahayana text, contains a 
chapter on the glorification of Avalokitc,wara but this chapter decidedly 
belongs to a late period. Also the Hexa syllablic formula: Orn Mani 
Padme Hum, the authorship of which is attributed to Avalokitesvara 
by tlic Tibetans, was unknown to the early compilers of Mahayana 
Sutras, In the yth century A.D. the worship of Avalokitesvara reached 
its climax. Fa hicn and Hiuen-Tsang speak of him in their Records with 


6 Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 11 , p. 291. 

7 Ibid , p. 303. 
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much reverence. His worship was introduced in Tibet during the 7th 
century A.D., when the king Srong tsan gam-|X) was proclaimed as an in- 
carnate ot the Avalokitesvara himself."' Next the legend of the first settle 
ment of Indians in the the Island of Sinihala (previously called Tamra- 
parna or Tiimradvlpa), which is quite different from that related in the 
Mahavarnsa/'’ has been modified in the Karanda Vyuha to suit the pur^ 
pose of the autlior, namely, to exalt the su{x:rnatiiral powers of Avalo- 
kitesvara. All these facts tend to differentiate the Karanda Vyfiha as a 
whole from the earlier Mahayana Sutras, and prove it to be of later origin- 
Alexander Csoma de Kbrbs l)elicvcs the work to be posterior to loth 
century A.I.^.*'^ 

A Chinese translation of the work is known to have been done bet- 
ween 9<So and looi A.D.“ Mention is found of two Chinese transla- 
lations of a work under the name of ‘Ratna-karanda-vyuha Sutiti," done 
by Dharniaraksa in 270 A.L). and by Gunabhadra between 4^5 and 468 
A.D.'^ but It IS not known whether these* are the translations of the prose 
text of Karanda Vyfiha. There is a Rathakarandaka sutra in the 1 ibetan 
Kangyur besides the Karanda Vyfiha, but these two works appear to be 
different from each other. RcK:klull maintains that the Tibetan version of 
the prose Karanda Vyfiha wms done sometime about 616 A.D.‘‘^ but a 
tradition maintained in 7 'ibet holds that the text existed from the lime 
ot the mythical king Llia tho-tho-ri who is a[)proximatcIy placed about 
427 A.D.“ 

1 he Gunakaraiula Vyfiha or the metrical version of the work which 
IS more mythological in nature and contains later Mahayana ideas is not 
to be found in either the Chinese or the Tibetan collections- According 
to Csoma dc Kbroj^ the translation ot Kangyur was completed by the 
13th cent.; it is probable that the prose version was translated between 
(kk) and I2cx> A. D. and the metrical version took its final shajK* after 

8 vSee, A. Getty, Cha|»ter on Avalokitesvara 111 Ctuis of Northern Buddhtsm, 
ij Mithavarnsd, Ch. VII. 

10 Koros, Analyse dit KandjOHr, vol. vii, nos. ^ 6: 5, p. 243. 

11 B. Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese translations of the Bnddhtst liiin- 
taha, Oxford, 1883, No. 782. 

12 Nan|iu, Nos. 168 & i(k) icspectivelv. 

13 W. W. Rockhtll, Tibetan Bnddhtst Birth Stories, p. 212; ERF., II, p. 259. 

14 Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, translated by Obermillcr, pp. 18:^, 184; 
hRli., 11, p. 259. 
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the I3tli century, hence it was not inclutletl in the collection of Tibetan 
traiislations. Exclusion of Gunakaiaiuja Vyuha from the Kan^vur show's 
that the metrical version was posterior in date to that oi the prose; and 
some scholars even i^o so far as to opine that it was composed in Nepal 
and WMs not a canonical text m the beginning.*’ 

rile sts ’e of the Gunakaranda Vyfiha reminds one of the nature of 
the Pur anas, the spirit of which is to be perceived m every line of the 
work. In order to meet the exigencies of metre, the verses arc composed 
on the analogy of Prakrit in some cases and irregularities of gr'ammar are 
wtII marked. The exterior form and structure of the w'ork is unlike the 
other Mai layaiia sutras which iiencrarv bettm w'ith “Evam mava Mutant' 
( f bus have I heard) etc. As in the Puranas, the story does not present 
Itself directly to the readers and is without any preamble. On the con- 
trary. It reaches, the readers through the intermediary ol several 
narratois. I his is one of the most important chaMcteristics whkh dis- 
tinguish the metrical from the prose \ersion.* 

pR\mi\S C'lIANDKA MAft’MUI'U 


1 5 1 IihI^.suh, t:ssitys. 

^ Read at the XlVih Sc^siuii of the All-India Onctiial Conference. 

l.IJ.Q., DtCLMbER, 19^8 



Authorship of the Dhvanyaloka and Anandavardhana’s 

Date and Works 

ii 

In aJchtion io wliai has been stated in die prcMoiis seetion,* 
we may notice in support ol the same eonelusioii otlici points made 
out by Dr. A. Saiikaran.” 

1. While eommeiitmy on the KariLu II 3 pnidhanc nyaLra etc., 
Anandavardhana explains die portion of the Kanka ^^ILihkuro rii:>ailirili 
me NiiUih — with these words Utnadtritlcinkardsya visuyd ill miimaklnah 
piikyih — thus identilyin^ himself with the anther or the Kankcu. Sunt 
larly in explainin’^ the Karikd II 22, he savs ntyasmakam vivaksitahk 

2. Tl le hahit ol sphttuv^ their own karikas (khandikrtva path- 
anam) and eommeiitiiu^ on them in parts has been in vogue' among 
writers like Mammata and Udayanacatya. It would on the other hand 
argue the identity of authorship as the writers themselves treat the 
portions ol the karikas as headlines ol paragraphs or scetions in the 
urttid* 

I rom the aliove, it will emerge that Abhinavaguptaks testimony 
does not lasour the theory ol duality of authorship. It now remains 
to be considereil how lar the other arguments advanced in support 
ol that theory are cogent. The next argument of the upholders ol 
the theory mas^ be stated as follows: — “The system, as giyen in 
Its bare outline by the Karikakaru in his concise verses has been con- 
siderably ex[)anded, revised, and modilied by the crttikiini, and many 
problems not discussed or even hinted at by the former are elaborately 

treated ol by tlie latter Indeed, it seems that Anandas ardhana 

m his classical vrtti attempted to build up a more or less complete 
system of Poetics upon the loosely joined ideas and materials supplied 
by the brief karikas] and his success was probably so marvellous that 
m course of time the karikukara receded to the background, completely 

^ Sec ///Q . XXIV, p. 194. 

41 Sonic aspects of LtiChoy Cnlictsni, p. iT. 

42 Vuic, Contra (1) .S. K. De, fonnial of the Department of Lettrrs (Cab 
ciitia University) U)!. IX, p. 17. 

(2) S. P. Bhattacharva, Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental 

Conference, p. 615. 
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overshadowed by the more important figure of his formidable ex- 
pounder A bare margin of two generations between the kanhakara 

and the vrttikdra does not seem to be enough lo make room for a 
period ol scholastic exposition of the former, ol which undoubted 
traces are preserved to us in the few memorial verses — parikara slokas 
(pp, 34, 130, 137, 147, 16^) sannraha^.U()kas {\^\), J23) and 

sanksepa-slokas (pp. 44, 74, 243) — incorporated hy Anandavarilhana 
in his vrttL^ '' 

Of course it cannot be contested that there is considerable expan- 
sion, revision and modification of the karjkas in the vrtti. But in no 
way can this fact warrant the conclusion that the two portions should 
have been the work of different authors. In ancient India conciseness 
was the bca/t ideal of sHirakaras and karikakaras. A vrtti or a irloss 
was always looked upon as a necessary complement to the sutras or 
kdrikas and the fact that the vrtti of the Dhvanyaloka is more 
thoroughgoing than the karlkas only show^s that they conlorm to the 
general norms, and nothing more. The several sangraha-slokas and 
parikara-slokas may be explained as being occasioneil by the exigencies 
of summing up the trends of discussion in memorial verses. It is 
(juitc plausible that Anandavardhana deliberately made the karihas 
very crisp and concise reserving all detailed discussions to be dealt with 
in the vrtti. It is also conceivable that he wrote the karikas first and 
tauirht it to students so that he mi<iht j^ain first-hand knowledge of 
the prcci.se points that needed fuller explanation, before he wrote out 
the vrtti. Thus it is quite likely that there initfht have been some 
short intervening period between the composition of the karikas and 
the vrtti. And in view of the controversial atmosphere prevailing in 
that age, this short period will he (jnitc suHicient ro account for some 
of the improvements effected in the vrtti. Anandavardhana mighr 
have expanded the original idea.s in the light of the immediate criii- 
cisms that were directed .against them." 

Vide S. K. Di‘ : History of Sanskrit Poetics, p. 108 ff. also, M. Jacobi: 
ZD.M.G. vol. 56, p. 4 (j 6 and cf. S. P. Bhati.acha ya, op tit., p. 61^. 

One* sucli opinion uf a contcniporary quoted l)y Anandavardliana is : 

DhuanyFiloka, p. 518 (Ren. edn.) cf. also the well-known verse •>{ 

Manoratha, pp. 26 7. 
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Another and a more, formidable argument that has been advanced 
in supjwrt of the theory of dual authorship is that the statements in 
the karikas and the vrtti often conllict with one another, which would 
be impo<:sihlc if hotli were the* works of one aiul the same person. 
Dr. Cioda Varma holds this extreme view* ’. In what follows an 
attempt is made to review the supposed lonflictin^ passages cited bv 
tiu- Doctor and show liow they can he explained as involving no 
contradiction : 

I. The first instance selecred by Dr. Varma is karika I. 6. 
According to him the hiirthd is intended to point out the lahsydhhnyd- 
stvn ol pratlyiimancirtha whereas the vrtti emphasises more the rar:tv 
oi great poets. The two ideas are said to he \cvy dissimilar. Dr. 
Varma is wrong in thinking that the karikd emphasises the lak.sydbhft- 
yastva of prntlydmdndrthd. It is no doubt true that the kankd appears 
to be designed to point to the Idksyd o( prdtlydmnridrtha and superiority 
over vacydrthd. But it does not lollow that it also has in view the 
Idksyahhfiyastvd, The wonl ^dlokds 7 im 7 inydm is enough to silence all 
doubts on this point. The lahsyds lor I)rdt‘>ydm 7 tn 7 irthd arc not the 
works of all sorts of poets, but only the masterpieces of nidhdhdvis 
wdio arc endowed with an extraordinary imaginative genius. in 
pointing out th(‘ rarity of such mnhakdvis when compared to the 
nuinberless poets of a lower order, the vrtti is but elucidating what is 
alreadv' contained in the kdrikd. It does not ‘1:0 a liteat wav from 
ibc purpose of the karika' .is .iHeged. 

2. Re gartliiig Aiuind.iv.uillian.rs introduction to karika I. y, 
viz., idam caparath pratlyamana.'.yarthasya sadhuasadhanat'n premanani. 
Dr. Varma says that it is obviously inappropriate. He writes “wlien 
once the e.xistence ol prativanianartha is established, the question 
that naturally arises is how it is perceived. Tbe existence of 
prat'iyamdnartha as different from vdeyattha was pointed out in the 
karika I. 4; Subsequently its pre'eminence in poetry was discussed 
in the karika I. 5. The same point together with the mention of 
laksyahhuyastva lormed the subject-matter of the next karika. To 
S.1V that another proof in support of a topic which wms already 
considered and left out is brought again at this junction is indeed 

41; Vutf — ‘Different Authorship ot the Itardi^rantha and the vriti-ftrantha 
if DhvanyMok'd Neu' Indian Aniiijiiary, vol. V, No. 12. 
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tampering with the logical continuity of i\\Q L\iriL\ioranih(i,*' 
Here again, Dr. Verina does not gnvsp the intennon of the kiirikils,^ 
No one would venture to <iay that in the course of the first six 
karikeis, the existence of prdtlyayndnartha is estahhshed. Ananda' 
vardhana himself thinks that it is established at the close of the third 
ttddyotay not earlier. Kariha I. is nothing bur a poetic eulogy in 
praise of frntlyawanFirthd\ 1 . 5 illustrates it from Valmiki, the 
foremost of poets; 1. 6 points out how this feature is not restrictcil 
to a single poet but a feature found commonly in all great poets, 
though their number might be small. These illustrations may be 
regarded as some positive proofs that point to the existence of 
Dhvani. Kurikei I. 7 also gives a similar proof by showing how a 
true appreciation of such great poetry is restricted to a few responsive 
critics. The proof furnished here is subjective as distinguished fiom 
the objective proofs furnished before. Thus it will be seen that 
there is absolutclv no ‘‘tampering with the logical continuity of the 
Kdtikdgranthd' as urged by Dr. Varma. 

3. The propriety of the introduction given to the karikd I. 8 is 
also challenged by Dr. Varma. As before, he has wholly missed the 
point even here. He says “according to the vrtti what is discussed 
in the kdrika is the pre-eminenae of vyangyartha (cf. pp. 96-7). 
But the purpose of the kiinka seems to indicate the fact that unlike 
the vdCdkdidbdds and vdcyarthas, an additional effort in the form of 
kdvydtattvartbahhdvdnd is essential for detecting the vydnjakdsdbdds 
and vydnpikarthds. The comments made m the vrtti lead us to 
believe that the idea of the karika has been greatly misuiulcrsiood.'’ 
While it is true that the previous karikd emjdiasises the need for 
kavyatativarthabhavand in detecting the pratlyamanartha, it is not the 
intention of this kdrika to repeat the same idea or merely 10 extend 

the idea to cover vyanjakd-sabdas also. What it docs intend to 

emphasise however, is that both vyanjakasabdas and vyangydrthas 
deserve to be carefully noted and appreciated by the poet and the 

critic alike and as such their superiority and pre-eminence over 

vdcydrthd and vacdkasabdd will be readily realised. The vrtti will 
thus be seen to represent the view of the kdrika correctly. Having 
failed to appreciate the correct exposition in the vrtti of the purpose 
of the kdrika, Dr. Varma conjectures that its purpose. is to show the 
additional effort needed in detecting only the vyanjak/is — both sabdas 
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and arthas..,s\iKc this {cature of the vyangyartha has been already 
shown in the previous karik.l. Accordingly he twists the text to suit 
his ingenious conjecture. The word so' rthal) (\vhicli refers beyond a 
sliadow' of doubt to vyanoyartha^ is construed with tadvydhtisarnar- 
thydyogl to yield the nu‘:ining vyahjdkarlha , Fhcn he takes the vriti- 
hard to task for not having explained the text in this far-fetched manner. 
The purpose ol the hunkj'i I. 7 and I. 8 is not to distinguish between 
the special efioit needed to detect the vydiioyartha on the one hand 
and the vynnjdha-uihdd and vyahjakartha on th(‘ other, as Dr. Varma 
thinks It to be. The purpose of tlie karika I. 8 is to contrasc by 
implication the pre eminence ol words tliat arc suggestive and meanings 
that art* sn2in st<‘d t)ver the ordinarv words and their mcanmirs. 

It Will Ik‘ seen that in the passages examined above there is no 
flilhaencc in outlook between the karika and the V)tti as made our by 
Dr. Varma. I le also cites some instances ol ‘indecisive interpretattons’ 
given in the vrttt which may now be considered : — 

In karika I. there* occurs the expression : 'prasiddha vatirik- 
tdnu The vrtti on it is ' p)dsiddhrhhyo' Idnlrtchhyah pratltehhyo' 
vdvdydvchhyah\ Regarding this explanation in the Vrtti Dr. Varma 
remarks: ‘If the author of tlu* karihas himsell had written the vrtti he 
would have surelv been delmiie in his explanation.’ The two explana- 
tions offered in the vrtti are mistaken bv the learned Doctor to he 
alternate tines. The particle iv] here means ‘and*; not ‘or’. According 
to the vrtti the word prasiddha means both pratlta and dlarikrtd. This 
IS a poetic description ol suggestion and the word has been deliberately 
used to carrv both the meanings. There is no confusion in the mind 
of tlie vrttikard, I le hiithfiillv brings out tlie implications of the 
hfirikdkilrd, 

2. Dr. Varma opines that the expression '' kccidvdcanidvisynni 
tdttvdmiiviistddlydnd in the initial karika is twisted in the vrtti and 
interpiCted in lavour of the Dhvani School as ^yadi P//;7^A,..etc”(pp. 
163-4). It should be noted here that the vrtti first gives a positive reply 
to this objection before interpreting it in tliis funny way. Hence the 
vrttikard cannot be accused of having been m ignorance about thv 
true meaning of the expression. He deliberately argues in this 
manner to push the position of ahe rivals to its logical absurdity. 
This mode of reasoning is called Cbala in Indian lo<gic. 

3. Similarly the expression 'sarvii^rulhFiranakriytih' in the karika 
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11. 10 \s iniciprctctl in the urtti to mean i\n\L\jdi}(lhdntna aiul 
siiruanic\ifhhadhuruna\ Here again we do noi see any UKlcci^ion on 
the part ol the urttikura. He is certain that it niean.s hoih. We 
know that the idea is not opposed to that ol the kjnku.Lna sinee he 
recognises ^ihghatenu or rdcan'd as liaving its siihsuaiiun in 

4. Other points made out by the Doctor are equally baseless. He 
thinks that the uriti is not sure of what Uittyandfuiiyain' nuans in 
Karika III 19. There is no reason to tloiibt the possibility ol the 
karikdkdra himself using the word crtli in both its recognised senses. 

Dr. Coda Yarma writes “In the third Uddyota the unttgriuithd 
sets aside the piularthdudkyarthd-nydyd cited in the kanka 1. 10” 
This IS an exaggeration. In the 1 Uddyold, we come across mostly 
general observations about Dhvdnty shorn ol all technical discussions. 
In the III Uddyotd the purjiose of the urtli is to give a thread-bare 
scholastic analysis of the process ol suggestion. What could serve the 
purpose of the I Uddyota w'lthout any trouble could nut necessarily 
bear the scMtching scrutiny in the III. Hence an improsement over 
the earlier analogy is suggested. But it remains th.it the first analogy 
IS more helpt'ul in explaining the nature ol suggestion than the second 
which is technically more accurate. There is no question ol* setting 
aside the earlier viesv. Only the intention ol the author while waiting 
e.irher, is clearly brought out. In like m.inner the contention of Dr. 
Varma that ‘the vrllthard betr.iys his ignoiaiice ol the .luihor of the 
Bhaktavadd^ will lose all weiiiht in view' of tlie lact tliat Bhaktavada 
was onlv implicit in the treatment ol earlier theoiists but never explicit. 

Another evidence adduced in support ol tlie tiicaHy ol dual 
authorship is ‘the employment of terms in the ortli in senses other 
than the one intended in the kanka’. Dr. Varma illustrates tiiis point 
as follows : “The term Dhvani will always be lound to be used in 
the kdrikagranlha only in the sense of Kdvydj)Uikdrd\ Vrtti considers 
it as a factor in poetry”. This is the height ol absurdity to which 
a scholar would go. The Karikakara also considers Dhv.uii as a 
factor in poetry. To prove the inaccuracy ol the Doctor’s 
statement, even the initial words of the first kanka would be more 

Cl. Dhvanyaloka, HI. 6 . 

^7 See my article on ‘The Germs of the Dhvani Thcoiy,’ Annals of the 
Uhandarhat Oriental Research Institute. 
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lli.ui siilficicni, since wc read ^Kavyihyatma dhvanib etc.’ 1 low 
can a Kauya-prakara be the atman of Kavya ? 

Such then are the slcnJcr grounds on which the conclusion 
ol Dr. Coda Varina that the authors of the karika^ and the vrtlt 
are tlilfcreiu, rests. 

Belore we conclude this section, the additional arguments 
(based on internal evidence) .idvanced by another upholder of the 
dtiahatithorship tluorv vi/., Prof, S. P. Hhattacharya may be 
brielly noticed. One point which he makes out is that “the 

view-points regarding specualtions about the relative impoitance ol 
entitles on the ALinkdridiLstru were difrerent with these two 

dillcrent writeis...some striking features in the scheme tollowed by 
the* earlier wriler seem t(j be concerned with the nityunityddosauyavasthd, 
the easiest o! Aibdatankanh in general, the enumeration of atankarad 
as YHpukiidi, the subdivisions ol kduya.s, including the relation and 

inter-relation ol plot with rasa, and the consecpient ejtiestion of vrtti^ 

m works ol the kiithihi\\)i: and drama, as also topics like the three 
gitnd:^ — topics which dilter consulerablv Irom the traditions preserved 
III Kashmir. Amongst the topics introduced by Ananda arc 
idbddurtlis, .uiiiobdldna and r/^/ theories and Rd^u^'ddddi alarikardsA 

* O • 

T 1 le arguments aie not strong. That the Dbvdriikara hailed 
Irnm a province othei than Kashmir cannot be supported oii 
the basis of these lacts. Prol. Bhatiacharva wrongly thinks that 
the kdrikakara was following a tradition dilferent from that of the 
urtlikdrd. The fact is that he was following no older tradition, but 
starting a new tradition. All the topics referred to as representing 
the kdrikdkdrd\ tiadition are found in no non-Kashmirian writer. 
Many of them are found in Kashmirian writers. The attempt of 
the prolessor to prove Bana's accjuaintance of the concept of Dbvani, 
is not covincing.*'' The vrttikard, too, is concerned more with 
elucidating the nature of Dhvdni than w'lth fitting the theories of 
urUit rlti etc. into the Irame-W'oik of Dbvani, 

On metrical and stylistic grounds Prof. Bhattacharya thinks that 
Anandavardhana had a hand in supplementing the original kdrikds by 

^8 \^iile P,O.C., VI, p. 620. 

^ to kadamban. 
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his own verses. He contrasts the style and metre of the original 
kdrikas with those of the supposed apocryphal ones. “The brevity 
and terseness of the typical kdrikas and their rough-hewn aphoristic 
trend, seem strikingly at variance with the elaborate, refined discussion 
and often poetical finish of expression, as in the entire 4th IJddyota. 
It appears to us that the entire fourth Uddyota is more likely than 
not an apocryphal work... A favouritism for certain words (e.g. 
visaya^ gunaurtti, skhalad^ati^ pratibha) evinces itself m the portion 
which we would ascribe to Ananda.” 

The conclusion is indeed extremely original but unsupported by 
weighty data. Beauty of style cannot in itself serve as a criterion 
in jiidging that a kdrika is the work of this or that author. Is there 
no poetic finish in kdrikas such as ‘pratTyamanani piinaranyadeva, 
(I. 4) and ‘sarasvatl svadu...(I. 6)?, wdiose genuineness is recognised 
even by the Professor himself? Then again, the assertion that 
Anandavardhana’s additions arc all in antistubh verses and that 
these contain some special words with restricted meanings, is far 
from being conclusive. To take only the instances of such words 
cited by the Professor himself, the word Pratibha is nothing uncommon 
among writers on Sanskrit poetics. It is used in the same sense by 
Bhamaha, Dandin and Vamana. Wc know from Abhinavagupta’s 
testimony that Udbhata used the word Gnnavrtti in Wis Bhamaha- 
vivarana and Kiimarila, Bhatta makes use of it in his slokavdrtika. 
The word visaya and skhaladgati are used in senses accepted by 
Indian systems of thought. f or instance the last word is used, by 
the Buddhist logician DharnaakTrti in exactly this sense, in his 
Pramdna-vdrttika. 

The data furnished by Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya will thus be found 
ro be inadequate to prove duality of authorship of the Dhvanydloka. 

Now we arc in a position to conclude that the problem discussed 
above may be taken as solved with a fair degree of certainty. There 
is not a single piece of evidence to support firmly the theory of dual 
authorship. And all evidences — external and internal — point to the 
conclusion that Anandavardhana himself composed the entire work 
Dhvanydlokay consisting of the kdrikas and the vrtti/*^ 

I^I. 37* 

51 Dr. C. Klinhan Raja also believe*; in the iclenoty of Authorship; cf. 
DECEMBER, 1948 8 
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Date of Anandavardhana 

If we rely on the soiuiclncs*. of the testimony furnished in Kalhana’s 
Kdjataranginl, there \ull be no difficulty in fixing the date of 
Anandavardhana precisely. According to Kalhana'^^, Anandavardhana 
Hourishcd under Avaiuivarnian, hn^g ^>f Kaslimir from 856 to 883 
A.D. Jacobi thinks ’ that there are two things which go against 
this positive evidence, hirst comes the verse 'Yasminnasti na vastu 
kincana (‘tc.’ in the Dbuanyaloka (p.26) which is ascribed by Abhi- 
navagupta to Manoracha, a contemporary of the author [granthakrt). 
Manoratha is to be dated, according to the RajataranginV^ during 
the reign ol Jay ap»da (c. 780-811 A.D.) and his successor Lahta- 
plda. T 1 le difficulty tlicn arises that ‘Vlanoratha who is thus 
made a contemporary of Anandavardhana, lives in the middle or 
the latter part of the ^th century, i.e. somewhat later than the date 
assigned to him by Kalhana. ’*’ Jacobi would get over the difficulty 
by understanding Abhinavagupta’s expression ^ granthnkrt to mean 
the anonymous Dhvanihara, Dr. Dc notes that this interpretation 
does not agree with the usual ptactice of Abhinavagupta who invariably 
means Anandavardhana by the term 'gr(inthakrt\ Pischel **' thinks 
that Kalhana is wrong in assigning Manoratha to the reign of Jayapida 
and Lalitapkla. Dr. De feels chat there arc only two other possible 
ways of removing the difficulty — (i) by supposing that the two 
Manorachas were different persons or (2) that Abhinavagupta himself 
has confused the kartkakdra with the vrttikdra in a manner not usual 
with him. And he is at a loss to decide cither way. But there is a 
third possibility noted by Jacobi himself ’^ and which he ignores. 
It is to suppose that the early years of Anandavardliana and the old 
age of Manoratha synchronised. By accepting this possibility, the 
difficulty will disappear. 


Imi'Aliiction to die Hokavartthavydkhya (Madras University Sanskrit Scries 
No. 13) p. xl. 

Rhjdtarahgim, V. 3^^ 

*53 Z.D.M.C , vol. 56. p i^o4 54 Loc. crt., iv, 497 and 671. 

55 S. K. De, Ht story oj Siinskrit Poetics vol. I, p. H2. 

56 Introduction to Rudrap\s ^fiigdrauhikd. 

57 Z.DM.G., vol. 56^ p. 404 also W.Z.K.M., vol. iv, p. 239: cf. also, V. 
Raghavan's article on Manoratha — Jr. of Or. Res., vol. III. 
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The second point which coi)tradicts the declaration of the Raja- 
taranginl is Anandavardhana’s quotation of a verse which is found in 
the sataka of Bhallata who according to the Rajataraiigtril (v. 204) 
lived under Sahkaravarnian (883-902)**®. Another stanza which 
Anandavardhana claims to have composed himsell*’ * is also found in 
Bhallata’s sataka. But this fact also can be explained by saying 
that just as in Bhartrhari*s satakas*^^ in Bhallata’s sataka also some verses 
composed by others are included. Hence Kalhana’s testimony may be 
regarded as correct so far as the date of Anandavardhana is concerned. 

A nandava rd hanu s I V orks 

In addition to the Dhvanyaloka, Anandavardhana appears to have 
written several other works — both literary and philosophical. Except- 
ing his Dcvlsataka'^ no other work has come down to us. The 
following are some of the side-references we get to his other works: 

1. Tattvaloka : Abhinavagu[)ta twice refers to this philosophical 

treatise of Anandavardhana in his commentary. The first refeience 
is: ‘ m ^ ^ 

brom this statement in the Locana we can gather 
that the work was primarily meant as an exposition of the philosophy 
of the Absolute. The second reference of Abliinavagupta is : 

^ ?ffT • 

From this it might be concluded that the Tattvaloka contained a 
disquisition about the Kavya^naya and the sastra-naya. One other 
reference to Anandavardhana’s tattvaloka is found in Mahesvarananda’s 
commentary called Panmald on his own Prakrt treatise Mahdrtha- 
mahjart^\ He quotes Anandavardhana’s kdrikd 1 . 4 with these 
prefatory words 'Yaduktam Tattvdlokakrtd kdvydloka'^^\ 

2. "Pramdna-vmiscayafikd-vivrit called 'Dharmottarna : Ananda- 
vardhana himself refers to this work of his on Buddhist Logic while 
reviewing the position of the Buddhists about anirvacaniyatd. The 

58 See Colonel Jacob, l,R.A.S\, 1807, p. 290. 

59 P. 218 N. S. Press Hdii 

60 Cf. Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, 

61 Published in the Kavyaniak' Sciies, vol. ix. 

62 P. 67 (Ben. Edn.). 63 P. 533 (Ben. Edn.). 

64 Published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries No. Ixvi. 

65 Ibid ., pp. 149-50. 
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detailed name oi the work is furnished by Abhinavagupta who says: 

This leads us to conclude that Anandavardliana had com- 
posed a commentary called Dharmottama on the Pramana-vini^cayatlka 
of Dharmaklrci,’*^ who lived in the seventh century A.D. 

3. Visamabanadlla : This is a I^rakrt poem from w'hich Ananda- 

vardhana hinisclt t|uotes, One of these verses has the prefatory 
remark : Abhinava- 

gupta comments 'Trailokyaviiayo l)i tatrasya varnyute'"'^ . It is clear 
then that the theme ol this work was the triumphant coiu|uest of 
Manmatha over all the three worlds. Writers like Ktintaka, Mam- 
mata, Bhoja and I lemacaiidra (|uote Irom this poem. 

4. /Irjttruicdnta : According to Anandavardhana's own statement 
m tlie Dhuanyaloka, this was Ins ynahakduya. He says ^ 

i"" 

3. Mddl)itmathdn'.iuij{iy(i (?) In the third Uddyota Ananda- 
vardhana refers to this work with these words — 

He does not however explicitly state that it is his 
own work, brom a cjuotation from this work given by Abhinavagupta, 
a IS clear that it was also a Prakrt poem. Peter Peterson regards this 
also as a work ol Anandavardliana' h 

6. Dc'vLsataka : It is a century of devotional lyrics written in 
praise of Devi, full of various verbal figures of speecli. 

Pcr:>orial life of Anandavardhana : 

Not much IS known about the personal life of Anandavardhana. 
That his father’s name w'as Nona is gathered from Anandavardhana’s 
own statement in the Deulsataka to that effect. He says : — 

If one were to form an estimate of Anandavardhana as a poet 
solely on the basis of this Dcvlsataka, it would be positively unfair to 

(>f) Vnic p. 519 (Ben. kcln.). 

6y About PramTouivinihayii — Sec Stcherbatsk;^, Buddhist Logic and Poussin 
in I.RAS,^ 1910, p. 132. 

68 Vtdc p. 265 (Ben. Hdn.) ef. also p. 346. 

69 Vtdc p. ^36 (Ben. Edn.). 70 Vide p, 345. 

71 Intioduction to Vallabhadcva's S ub hast t aval), p. 10. 
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Aiiaiidavarclliana. I^or as a poet he is seen to level here in just those 
tricks and poetic gymnastics which he condemns wholeheartedly as a 
critic. In sheer jugglery ol words and rhymes, m the twists and 
turns given to expressions, in the artificial arrangement ol sounds 
to suit set models of drawings {citra'bandhad), in short, in all the 
artificial devices perfected by poetasters, the work is almost un- 
parallclled. Recondite puns and bombast charaeterisc the .Pataka from 
the first verse to the last. One is almost tempted to remark that 
Anandavardhana’s practice is poles apart from his precept. But perhaps 
these none too flattering features in the Dcvlsataka are to be explained 
as due to the fact that they were modelled upon similar sataka's by 
Bana and Mayura. 

Several beautilul verses of Ananda\ ardhana are available as 
tjuotations in Anthologies like Vallabhadeva s Sitbl)asitavalV“, !sritlhara- 
dasa’s Siiduktikarnanirta,^ ‘ jalhana’s SftkiiryittktdvalV ' and the Suraiiga- 
dharapaddhati* ’. These verses invariably reflect Anandavardhana’s 
good taste and will serve as a corrective to the impression left on our 
minds by reading his Dcvlsataka alone. To form a just estimate ol 
Anandavardhana as a poet, these verses must also be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the Dcvlsataka, But a full estimate of his greatness as a 
poet IS rendered impossible by the non-availability of all his works. 
But so far as the attitude of later writers towards Anandavardhana is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that it was one of boundless 
admiration. The following verse of Kayyata will serve as a sample: 

h ^rr ^ ii 

K. KKlbHNAMOOKlHY 


72 Verses 2, 1776, 558, 60, 623, 3519, 3513* 248/^, 49, 615, 157, 3226, 904, 
523, 1^15, 343 and 55a. Petersnn and Durgaprasad’s Edn. 

73 IV 4. I rile Punjab Oiicntal Scries No. 15. 

74 N:-6, ii-58, xxii-5, ii-99 Gackwad’s Oriental Series, vol. Ixxxii. 

75 898, 906 etc., Peterson s edn. 



MISCELLANY 

Gangadasa and his Father Gopaladasa 

Prof. ('<oclc, in liis usual ilioiou|fh manner, collected all available- 
facts about Gangadasa, ibe celebrated author of the Chanclonianjuri, 
ii\ a paper published in the /. II. Q., (XV, [>p. 512-22) and iixed his 
date within c. 1300 1500 A.D. (///., p. 5 ^ 0 - ^ search for hidden 

treasures in the dark and dusty Mss. collections has been successful 
.rgain in re.scuii)g from oblivion many new lacts about Gangadasa and 
his father Gopaladasa, which are brieHy publi.shed below as a supple- 
ment to rVlr. (>ode s paper. 

(Joinfiu’ntdriL'i on the (..hitndornahjdrl 

Mr. Gode has named si,\ commentaries {l.c. p. 517). 
which seeiiis to have been e.v.imined by him. We shall add details 
about a tew oi them as lar as available to us. Govardhana-dasa 
evidently belonged to a 'Dasa family and as such, as wc .shall 
presently sec, cannot be of the same family with Gangadasa. XIr. Gode 
has cited the introductory verse; the second verse runs as follows ; 

fi'-Ten f^'cTr ^ 15 % 

(M-S. No. 308 in the V. R. Museum, Raj.shahi) 
At Rajshahi we examined a tragment of another commentary (in 
palm-leaf fol. 4-61) the name of whose author is not traceable; it was 
not, however, Govardhana as wc found it out. An interesting passage 

of this commentary is cited below (fob 4!^) • 

'?f ^ rft33?rc%^ 

?jRir’ qrftiRtqT:, 

^eltrq “tfreW fl't ^T: 

51^ 5 ^^ qsr^eT I (.Compare Visvanatha Pancanana’s comm, 

on Prakrta^Pingala, B.I. Ed., p. 8). The name of the commentator 
Jagamiatha Sena Kaviraja, son of Jatadhara Kaviraja, both of whom 
had been practising physicians as proved by their title, has been traced 
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by us in the Candraprahhd, a genealogical work of Bharata Mallika 
{vide I. H. Q., XVII, pp. 170, 172) written in 1675 A.D. Thus: — 
(p. 239) 

3rf§r^ i 

?qcT: II 

# # # # 

3Iir5Tm: %5'n5r4i:<k I 

err? ^svTflftqr^^TJEqiqrsr^crTl^: il 

All the three sons of Jaganniitha were also distinguished scholars and 
Bharata in the section dealing with the family of this ‘Jagannatha- 
Kaviraja’ (p. 2^0) has recorded the names of his descendants upto the 
eighth generation. As Bharata wrote in 167^ A.D, Jagannatha’s 
date falls, with three generations to the century, late in the 15th 
century A.D. Jagannatha was, therefore, one of the earliest commen- 
tators of Gahg.ldasa, the latest limit of whose date is pushed back 
coscquently to c. 1425 A.D. 

We are in possession of a Ms. fragment of another commentary 
on the Chandomanjarl by one Jagannathacarya, quite different from 
the Vaidya scholar Jagannatha Sena. A short descriptive note of this 
rare Ms. is given below. It is a paper Ms. of 33 foil, incomplete 
towards the end; there arc two large lacunae in fol. 4 and 6 and 
smaller ones elsewhere showing the mutilated condition of the original 
from which it was copied. It begins: — 

3^ JIflt II I 

fftsW fF<ft ^W.J I 

qqt%cr‘ II 

One of the three colophons (in fol. 29a, 30a, & 31b) runs; — 

?f?f %ftfftfsiqif»T5TRT3?T ».ft5r»T5Tr«ri^r?f^?:f^mqf 

I (fol. 31b). The only lexicon cited by the commen- 
tator is Medinikara (foil. 12a, 21b, 30a & 32b) and he proves himself 
a follower of Panini. Gahgadasa has given his own examples of every 
metre, . adding a few examples from other well-known poets. This 
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commentator distinctly notes that in the text of Gahgadasa in most 
cases only one line of each of the several borrowed verses was given as 
additional examples and not the wliolc verse (cf. 

fol. 22a &c.). But in the printed texts we find the whole verses 
everywhere. There are three references to previous comments (fol. 6b, 
20a & 32a) of unnamed authors. F lc correctly traced the borrowed 
verses to their actual sources, except the verse from the unknown 
‘Kausikakavya’ (under the metre GTtika — fol. 24b). 
The ascription of the well-known verse 

(under the metre Malan) to Bharavi as in the NIss. and printed 
editions is correctly stated to be wrong (^RcTrfqf^T 
fol. 12b). The exact identity of the two metres ‘ManjubhasmT and 
‘IVabodhit.V is thus noted ; — ??rir^f?T 
4rTi4c4rq: 1 

(fol. 15a). Under I. ii in explaining the line ^4T 4T a 

verse from the Bhatti was according to this commentary cited by 
Gahgadasa, but it is now dropped in some Mss. and editions: — 

I ^4 '^<^1% 51444 44^4 

3 ^ ^fc^5Tt44 f44>44 | 

544 4r?4J5^ 4T4T44r 

(I (fol. 2b'3a) PundarTkaksa Vidyasagara, who 

wrote late in the 15th century A.D. [vide Sahitya-Parisat-Patrika, 
vol. 47, p. 157), first raised the point in his famous commentary on 
the Bhatti thus : — 4T3^qR^4 44 Ft 44 TFr ‘ 445 

qi^T- 44 lFr 4 T” ?f 4 44414^4 4444 ^ 5 ^ 4^4145 “44F4 

4 '' 5^r4Rr 4[f445’ 34t444JiE4f4 4'^4 I 4^54*. 4f44raF4f4 

4 T 5 : 4'^4 44 ;r?: 4 T 5 r ^^ 4544 ^ 4 : i (fol. 154a of Kalapadipika in posses- 
sion of the present writer ; exactly reproduced without acknowledge- 
ment by Bharata Mallika under Bhatti X. 14). It may be surmised 
that the verse in ejuestion was dropped from the text of Gahgadasa 
after this note of the eminent scholar, whose citation from the 
Cbandomahjarl should be duly noted. Jagannathacarya was evidently 
a contemporary of Vidyasagara and wrote in the second half of the 15th 
century at the latest. 

In the Murshidabad edition of the work dated 402 Caitanya era 
(i.e. 1887 A.D.) two commentaries were printed, the Bhavarthnsandl- 



paiil of Datarama Nyayavagiia and Vyakhyanakaunuidi of Raghu- 
nandana. Datarama as already reported by Mitra (L. 2066, a 
fragment going up to p. 171 of the printed edition whiLli is complete 
in pp, 302) knew commentaries of previous scholars {^uidc also pp. 67 
and 80). He appears to be a fairly cai 4 y writer who seems to have 
consulted the long-lost drama Pdrijdtaharana of Gangadasa’s father 
(ct. P* 18). Raglumandana wioie 

his commentary in 1758 Saka (p. 301); he was a descendant of 
Nityananda the famous associate of Caitanyadcva and was a most 
prolific writer of the first half of the i()th century. All the above 
commentaries were written in Bengal and presumably those of 
Krsnarama, Candrasekhara, Vamslvadana and Vainsulhara also, though 
the latter arc not available to us for examination. 

Works of (jiingadasa 

The author has been practically immortalised by his single work 
the Chundoniafijarl which is the most popular work on [>rosody in 
Bengal and has appeared in print many tiniest But some of the 
editions give us an interpolated text, hor instance, the references to the 
V ritaratnakara and its Parisista as well as to the V rttaratnavall are 
interpolations and should be expunged from the genuine text of the 
author. The list of references prepared by Mr. Code [loc. cil. pp. 
513-1^) should accordingly be corrected. Gangadasa's poems cited 
by himself in the book — Acyntacarila, Gopalasataka and the Siirya- 
satakd — have not yet been discovered. But it has escaped the notice 
of scholars that another important work of Gangadasa has been long 
discovered wz, Kdvyastksd {vide List of Sans. Mss. in the Sara:>vatl 
Bhavana, Benares, 1913, No. 2083 in foil. 17). A copy now 

preserved in the Ms. collection of the Dacca University (Ms. No. 
1029D complete in 17 folk) was examined by us in It begins : 

i n ii 

I Tile first edition (pp. 31) wa.s punted at Scrainporc in 1755 Saka (i.e., 1834 
A.D.) and published in a composite volume together with Ciraiijiva Bhattacarya's 
V nidratndvalt (pp. 15), which wiis never republished. There is evidence that the 
editor was Jayagopala Tarkalankara (1772-1846 A.D.) of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College. 

I.H.Q., DtCLMBER, I9 <j8 
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I ffcf ff«RlS-q?T: II 



r.iuls ; fElt»Tr I qnTJftq II 

^JR?lI'5i:»3t'7r^r: ?|T: I ?ff| ^15^- 

^ITIHI I ?rW^?T: ‘iiW 

The elementary nature of the book will he a[)parent Ironi the following 
table ol contents. 

Fob 2b W'i ^T^aj^inr a^^^jiffiT fT.qf-fr 1 

7a ^ffT II ^-'1 1 

7 b I -3i?’nf?f *T?i^f^^;i5ii^^^iirrr53ifriT 11 

^«T 1 

<Sa gi'4 iq: — ?r[?rT^ ^utrf r^iir 1 

if wrnft iTTRT II 

12a v!l 4 i »]TITI: I 12b gisgi^fRi: M'?T: I 

1 5 a ?T5:5[i;!Tf rTRji'3 c-T^tir’ RiT-i=?3iT^Ji HftistT* I 
1 6b ^’-q ^q^qrrj^irx’ 

The small section on inosotly m this book bears frmtlul com[)arison 
with the aulbor’s larger work Chandomanjarl wbicb seems to be a 
later work, tbougb it is not mentioneil here. Unlike the latter the 
tlirterent metres are mostly illiistrateil here Iroin well-known sources 
vi/. Ragbu, Hbaravi, Abbijnana. Ratnavali, Malail, Anargbaragbava, 
Mabanaiaka, V.'isavarlatu, Kailambarl and the Vnulavanakavya, 
besides bis own work (fob 3a). Higbt of the 

illustrations, not drawn Irom any nanietl sources and written apparently 
by the author himself, are also found in the (.^hatidomanjan, 
as well as the following two interesting passages: — 

qfe! 3 ?r’- Jr^rr, 

*11^ I 3 ^: 'Tsf^r*!-. 

I (Fol. ib-2a) 

Vim m 

^?T*Tr33-5qg??iR3 qfeig i 

g^ir ii (fob 2a) 

This latter reference found thus in both the works of the author 
is a great puzzle. Dat.ar.ama explains — *RT f^iyTa^g', g?! 

I (p* 27). So according to him Chartdogovinda was a work 
of Gangadasa’s father and Purusottama Bhatta was the latter’s teacher. 
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A book named Chandomakhanta by Puriiyuiaina is preserved in ibe 
V. R, Museum, Rajshahi (vide V. R. Society’s Monograph No. 5, 
March, 1934, pp. 23-26), where Purusottama ipioies horn the 
Chandoviciti and his own drama Bhdnurnati-paniuiya. If he is 
identical with the author mentioned by Gahgadasa above it is very 
unlikely that he should have written another work on the same 
subject by the name of Chandogovinda, It should be norice<l that 
Datarama’s interpretation resolves the apparent redundancy of the 
prose context, which becomes otherwise identical with the second 
line of the verse itself. It is necessary to mention, however, that the 
Murshidabad edition of the Chandomahjarl published at the end a 
magnificent eulogium of Purusottama as from an old Ms. 

pp. 301-2), where he is evidently taken as the teacher 
of Gahgadasa himself. Petit ips he taugltl both the father and 
the son : — 

qr^T.R% crN; ^TR^rfsrf ^ i 

feft m ii 

Date of Gahgadasa 

The most imporrant reference in the Kavyasihsa in the 
section on prosody, which fixes the earlier limit of the author’s 
period of activity, is cited below. As an example of !?fiT 7 ^T 5 r*T;rT 1 ir 
Gahgad.lsa tpiotes : — (fol. 7a) 

^=5ig7*T'Tfrr 'jnrtTgftvr: II ?fsT I 

The verse is traceable in the drama of the same name by Kavisekhara 
jyotirTsvariicarya (v. 1 1 of Sandhi i ). According to verse 3 of the 
drama it was written when the K.arn.ara king Narasiniha of Mithila 
was reigning (‘gi% I- 3 : so in the 

German Litho edition, Satyavrata sSamasramT’s ccK in the Pratndka^ 
rmannndint Vol. VII, No. 4 , p.3 and Des. Cat. of A. S\ B, Mss., 
Vol, VII, p. 268; but a Nepalese copy reads Harasimlia for 
Narasimha — H. P. Sastrl’s Nepal Cat, Vol. I, p. 67 ). 

Narasimha was a successor of Harasimlia and was patronised by 
Muhammad Tughlak (S. N. Sinha’s Hist, of Tirhnty 1922, p. 68); 
his time falls, therefore, in the second quarter of the 14th cent. 
A. D. The earliest date that can be assigned to Gahgadasa is 
consequently 1350 A. D. Wc have fixed above the lowest limit of 
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his date ns about 1425 A. D. This is corroborated by the fact that 

he is cited by name in the Kalapadlpika of Pundarikaksa 
Vidyasagara (under Bhatti VIII. 131:—^^^?^* 
fol. 134a of an old Ms. in our possession). Pundarikaksa flourished 
late in the 15th cent. A.D. {Sahitya-Parisat-Patriha, Vol. 47, p. 157) 
when Gang:idasa was an esrahlished aurhonry in Bengal. There 
cannot be any doubt thar Gahgadasa was living about 1400 A. D. 

Worh s of (jfin()Fuliistt s fdther (lopalddiisd 

CnMg.ui.lsa hns qiiorcci a vcr':i.' from a drama named Viirijataharand 
by In'- (arlicr which remains yet lo he discovered. Fortunately a 
(raomenr of a huge work on Ayurveda named Cikitsamrta bv 
Ciojulad.lsa lias been recently acquired for the Ms. collection of the 
VahgTya S.'ihirya Pariyid, Calcutta (Sans. Ms. No. 2000, foil. 293 
in Bengali character). It throws a flood of new light on the history 
of the family and on the condition of Vaidyaka studies in Bengal 
late in the i^^th century A. D. A short analysis of this important 
work is attempted below. It begins; — 

'V W II 

* * iiPr 11 

Ji>Tr tiisfi 1 

vTy?%(:) 4 ir*T %?iq’ II 

t?rn?0’ilsHei5rrm^.T 1 

»Tt 5 r: 11 

n%3 11 
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^ =^2rT=3rJII^»ir55gr^?!‘ i 

m ST 'iF?»Tf*Rrs=^g^?r’ ^Tf^SSTsrtf^qtsT^si;’ n 
m it ^ f? q =sr g;TTsd>TCTf^ff.r[?Trsijm, 
STT'^TTnfT^TW^^STl STT^lf^^rr ??5r»ft: I 
^5FT STT^fTf^ TTI^acT* 

^sigf^fe#T^?TS?Si f^ff.Si:Tnsi?f II 

nSTTTflt ^Tefd ?IT#^q?I^^5STT5?F'K’ II 

<ldt4t ^5I»TS sn ST^ST f’ 15 : ?fcT: I 

^fsT??r ^ f'T^sTaj’Tr n^^riR^rr 11 
5?JI'5fiT^i;i‘ 2[TIIsi-fT’4T I 
STl»-TtsTr|[?:igg^; TT II 

It is very unfortunate tliat the thirtl verse of this important introduction 
containing a reference to the family and place of origin of the author 
is corrupt beyond restoration. Nevertheless we shall try our best to 
make it intelligible. W'c read in the (^aridraprabhii (p. 8) of Bharata 
Mallika, the most authoritative work on Vaulya genealogy in Bengal, 
that the ‘Dhara’ family of Yarendra stock w’ent by the name of their 
place of origin ‘Vandyavani’ (vi^T[f^?RtW?I«rsrt-?F.S[^W>!TT — (also a very 
doubtful reading). We believe the present family is of the same 
origin and the verse under question may be partly emended as 
follows ; — ’T^^VUT^'trt'sT’ STIf FTr^^rff^TT' I 

The place of activity (?) of Gop.llail.isa’s father Kesava 
(rrPr.ibhii) cannot, however, be identified. The mention of Gahg.i- 
diisa’s mother’s name (Santos.a) found also m the Chandomanjari 
removes .all doubts about the identity of the family. Krsnadiisa, 
the elder brother of Gahgadilsa, may be identical with the author of 
the same name extensively quoted in Vidy.lvinoda’s, commenrary 
on the Amarakosa (Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. Xll, 
1938, p. 13). Of the 18 works mentioned in vv. 4-6 as existing 
only in name at the time of the author, all except two (Yogaratna- 
karandaka and Arogyamahjari) were quite popular in the time of 
Niscalak.ara (I.H.Q., XXIII, pp. 137-49). pointing to the deplorable 
set back to Ayurvedic studies in Bengal after the Muslim conquest. 
It is interesting to note tint the book was revised after the death of 
the author by his two sons, who must have been well-read in Vaidyaka 
also, and published by two pupils of the author named Balabhadra 
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and Bliava. The only means of publication in those days was to have 
handmade topics (‘likhitva lekhayitva ca’). 

The book was intended to be a comprehensive work on Ayurveda 
tomplcre in ail its parts as the large number of chapters in it will show. 
These are: — (as stated by the autlior himself in fol. 2ab) 

(2l>) rlfi: I (4a) 

(4I)) (loa) II 

(lob) (i 2b) t 

(15b) (i6a) (17a) II 

(iJib) (20.1) I 

(22b) (26a) (28b) II 

(32b) WfTT: (33a) (34b) I 

(37a) ^P[Rr|IRf][ (41a) ^r»THn;i‘(62a) Jliljt(69a) gtij:(98a) II 
(99b) (102b) | 

(I'V*’) (j'^ 7 b) 11 

(io8a) Tfoim =^1 (i loa) (‘ i ‘b) I 

(113b) i4a)?gfgMRT: II 

t5b 1 i8a qffT 121b firms’ 125a 126b) 

?:fTRiT ^ (147a) '7S?Jf'-:?nqls(l5lb)>T (153a) I 

f-Tf^^f«rIJTgspiTT^ II 

The last folio of the presenr fragment (293b) ends with the section on 
‘Murrakrccha’ i.e. as many as 46 sections (as enumerated at the end 
of the above index) are missing towards the end. Some of the impor- 
tant materials for a history of Vaidyaka literature are noted below. 
The chapter on Sarira is an extract from the V isnadharmottara ; — 
fjift fnPr ^ 1 

II (fol. 22b) 

The important chapter on Dravyabhidhana (foil. 41-62) seeks to 
reconcile conflicting texts: — 

ii (41b) 

and, as stated at the end, is a summary from the author’s own bigger 
lexicon named Sl'DHABiNDU, w'hich has not yet been discovered ; — 

^«n5nw> w*f sir i 

(»4tlT^)»I>rig^Tt^ f'TT'TIJT-g^RJf: II (62 a) 
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In tile following four colophons the author has rccoiikil the important 
fact that he was the ‘antarahga’ (t.c. royal physician) of a prince 
named Vindhesvara (or the king of the Vindhya counuy): — 

1 5 1 b ifti 1 

153a ... 1 

1 6 1 a \ 

This patron of the author cannot, however, be identified. If the 
word is interpreted as ‘the lord of the Vindhya region’ it can be argu- 
ed that the author also belonged to the same region and not to Bengal. 
We therefore refer here briefly to the evidence found in adunilance in 
the book which pioves that the author was undoubtedly a native of 
Bengal. 

Gopaladasa belonged to Bengal: (i) In the chapter on Dravya- 
bhidhiina the author has attempted to identify things by mentioning 
the ciUTcnt local names, all of which are still used in Bengal and 
mostly in Bengal alone, e.g. 

I I (50b) 

(54^)1 ( 53 '‘), ( 5 ‘‘‘) (61b) II liLsewhere also R(wft 

Rt^XO aRi?:: 

(105b) I (a) In the chapter on ‘nuna’ we read: — 

(?) II (i 07b) 

A herb named is now generally taken by physicians as a 

synonym of vr^lfflT-r (i. e. but the present author clearly 

distinguishes between the two {vide fob ^^oa for 

and 46a for ; and remarks in one place (257a under the 

recipe Brhat-Chagaladya)— (f) ffcT uRts;: 

(compare ^ivadasa’s note under Striroga). (3) An alphabetical list 
of authorities cited in the fragment is given below and it will be 
observed that all the most recent authorities in this list belonged 
without exception to Bengal. All this evidence becomes ijuite 
redundant if we accept the emendation suggested above in the 
corrupt reading of the verse recording the author’s family origin. 

List of Authorities 

Amitaprabha (129a)/ Asvinlkumarasarnhita (127a)/ Ayutvedasatd 
(i8ib)/ Kusumauali i.e. Vrnda^ika (often from 127b)/ Kausika 
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(177b)/ Gadaclhara (5^a)/ Ga^atlaia (Suirutatikakara 8ya) / Gunakara 
(i8ob)/ Govardhana (143a)/ Cakra (often)/ Candrika (143a &c.)/ 
Cikitsdkalikd (i 28b)/Jcjjada (i7^b) Tkivikramadeva (71a &c. 

8 timci): this Is the only name of the list which is not found 
m the liatnaprabhd of Nisealakara. It can be surmised that the 
latter preceded the fonner. One ot Trivikrania’s works has been 
discovered — the Lanhapradlpa — and the epithet ‘Gatidantahpura-vaidya’ 
attached to his name (Weber’s Berlin Cat., 1853, p. 301) proves 
that like Nisealakara he was the pliysician ot the Royal harem of a 
certain king of Heng.tl evidently before the Muslim conejuest. The 
tjuotaiions in the present work as well as the commentary by Sivadasa 
Sena on Cakrapani’s Dravyagtttia prove that this Trivikrama belonging 
to a ‘Deva’ lamily ot the Vaidyas of Bengal wrote several works 
other than the Lanhapradlpa. 

Dl pika ik.c.) ■ Drdhabala ( I 2ua), Devtpnrdna [1 ^20)1 Nagar- 

juna(i27b)/ Nisealakara (very often from 127a)/ Patahjali (132b)/ 
Parasara (i2<jb)/ Pavana Kunua, a name not found anywhere 

else (71a; — 

The title ‘Kunda’ marks him out as belonging 
to a Vaidya family ot Bengal.) Bhattara (126a)/ Bhavyadatta (163b)/ 
Bhdnnniatl (i iHib) ■ Bhela (113a), Bhoja (i 23b')/ Madhava with the 
Aladhtikosa (153b)/ Yogaratndkara (132b)/ liatnaprabhd (222a)/ 
Ravigiipta (i66a)/' Vakula (i4yb) Vaiigascna (129a &c.)/ Vapya- 
eandra (162a)/ Vabhata (i i6a &c.), Vabhatatlkii (71a) Vijayaraksita 
(174b &c.)/ Vhnndhannottara (22b)/ Vrnda (often from 118b)/ 
Vrndatika (by Srikantha, 270-1) Vaidyapradl pa (^12611) ' Sabdarnava 
41b &c.)/ Srikantha Datta (very often from 127a)/ Har ivall 
Plarita (177b):/ The largest number of references is to Srikantha 
(23 times) and Niscala (21 times), the two distinguished pupils of 
Vijayaraksita and the conflict of views between them is noted in many 
cases (y/r/tf foil. 127a, 167b, 184a, 196b, 222a, 275a & 293a). 

His predilection towards Nikala should be noted (174b — 

the only place where a reverential term has been used. 
Also 175b Il=^ 5 crg), proving that like Nikala, who 

undoubtedly belonged to Bengal (/. H. Q., XXIII, pp. 128-29) and 
is not cited as far as we arc aware by any scholar outside Bengal, 
Gopaladiisa was a native of Bengal. 

Gopdladdia was a staunch Vaisnava : Like his son Gahgadasa 
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Gopalaclasa was a great devotee of Visnu. We cjuotc l>clow two 

nice verses of his from the present work as a fitting conclusioit 
to our account. 

126b: — I 

1 53ab : — I it 

I 

5=IHT|fT?r?T^re^ ^TKTWI^^g* 

jpi cT* gf : ii 

Dinksh Chanoka Bhaitacharyya. 


The Marutaiiiandana of Vanamalimisra 

Among the polemical writers who succeeded Vyasatirtha (A.D. 
1478- 1539)* '^^id whose task it was to defend Dvaita Vedanta against 
the onslaughts of powerful champions of Advaita like Appayya Diksira 
and Madhusudana Sarasvati, Vanamalimisra is a very highly honoured 
name. Not less than sixteen works of his are enumerated by Mm. 
Gopinath Kaviraj in his Foreword to the Madhvatnukhalankara, edited 
by Narasimhacharya Varkhedkar. Fifth in this list is Marntamandana, 
while Madhuamukhalankara^ is the last. Obviously, the editors here 
' think that the two works are different. It was Shri B. N. 
Krishnamurchi Sarnia* that suspected, for the first time, that these two 
*‘are not in reality two different works.” But he could not be definite 
on the point since the only known Ms. of the Mamtamandana is 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona^ as Ms. 
No. 718 of 1882-83, and its use might not have been available to 
him. Portunatcly the Ms. caught the attention of Shri P, K. Godc, the 
Curator of the Institute, and he recently * gave an elaborate analysis of 
its contents. On examination of this analysis 1 find that the Marata- 
7 nandana is identical with the Madhoarnnkhalankara^ that the two 
names are synonymous, and that the Poona Ms. opens in the middle 
of what is line 1 1 on p, 2. of the printed edition of the latter work, 

1 B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, New Indian Antiquary, II. 659. 

2 Saraswati Bhavana Texts, No. 68, Benares, 1936, pp. i h 

3 t.lLQ., March 1940, XVI, 17. 

4 September 1946, XXIl, 163 ff. 
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In the course o{ his analysis, Shri P. K. Code makes a tew queries 
some of which i am able to answer now. The teacher referred to 
frccjucntly in the work as asmndacarya or Marut is i\o other than 
Anandatirtha or Madhvacarya, the well-known protagonist of Dvaita 
Vedanta of which Vanainalimisra is an adherent from U. P. And the 
god Hayakandhara to whom respects are paid in the third of the 
concluding verses is only Ilaydgrwa, the horse-headed incarnation «)l 
Visnu popular among the (ollovvers of Ramanuja and Madhva. 

Shri B. N. K. Sarma' places Vanamalimisra ‘‘roughly between 
(A, D.) 1590 and 1655 and his literary activities between (A. D.) 
1620 and 1655” on the basis of the fact that the Poona Ms. of the 
is dated Scimvnt 1741 (=:A. D. 1685). 

Lirtumstance coupled with Vananiaii’s references to Vyasaiutha and 
BhaiUiji Diksita, make Shn P. K. Code assign‘‘ our author to the 
period between A. D. 1575 and 1650. It seems to me that the 
terminus a quo given by both these scholars is rather early. The 
Nyuyamrtasaugandhya^ of Vanamalimisra is a spirited reply to the 
l^aghttcandrikci of Brahmananda Sarasvatl, as his T aranginlsatmibha is 
to the ChirtiCdndrika of the same writer. As the famous commentator 
on the works of Madhusudana Sarasvatl/ especially on the Advatta- 
siddhif Brahmananda Sarasvatl should belong to the 17th cent. A. D. 
As liis poiiitetl critic Vaiiamali could even he pushed to the beginning 
ol the next century. But since there are two Mss. of his works in 
Poona, the one dated A. D. 1O85 and the other A. D. 1692,'* it 
seems necessary to look upon Vanamalimisra as a contemporary, 
may be junior, of Brahmananda Sarasvatl. It is quite possible that 
the two Poona Mss. mentioned above arc contemporaneous with their 
author. 

H. G. Nakahaki 

5 /.W.Q , March u>4o, XVI, 15. 6 Op. at., p. i68. 

7 A paliu-lcaf Ms. (Sliclf-miiiibcr XXVi. D. 26) of this work is available 
ill ihc Adyar Libraiy. In the Introductiviiis, Fnglisli and Sanskrit, to the 
Madhvdmnkhrilahhard ii is statcil that this work also is to app<.nr in the Sarasiuati 
hhdvdua Tfxts\ Blit, as yet, it is not known ■ wln thcr the prograninic was 
tiillilled or not. 

8 P. C Divanji (Introduction to StddhlinUibmdit, Gaekwad Oriental Series, 
No. 6^, Baroda, 1933, p. xxv) fixes the life-time of this reputed writer between 
A.D. 1540 and 1647. 

9 P. K, Code, loc at. 
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(Journal of the Advaitasabha), vol. I, no. 1 (Oot -Doi*., 

S. SuBKAMANiA Sas 1 KL -ffTRTf V iviirand). 1 'hc 
ViudTiind attributed to 5 anikaracarya is edited here for the first inue. h 
IS ail exposition of twenty-five anonynious Karikas preseribino; 
means of contr(d*ing the iinriiK' mind witli the help of ‘knowledge.’ 

{Manlsapancaha with Tatparyd^ 
(ilpikd). The Tatpdryditjpiha on Sanikara’s ALimsdpdficdkd is a 
commentary by Sadasivendra not published before. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sasiki.- ^dnikdrdcaryd Gospel of Bhakti and 
Muhti. The contention of the paper is that 5 aiiikara admits the im 
p('rtance of Bhakti m the realisation of Supreme Bliss and lie has not 
relegated to a lower level the Mukti derived from the realisation of 
Saguna Brahman. 

Journal of the Annamalal University, vo). XIII 

K. S. SuBKAH\fANY.\ Sx^WiX. - K timardsdmhhdvd . Ibis ‘Study’ of Kah 
dasa’s KnmdrdSdnibhdvd discusses the beauty and appiopriateness of 
some thoughts and expressions in the poem. 

S. E. Balasdbkahmanyan. — The Oldest Chidnmbaram Inscriptions. 
This instalment of the pajKT deals with an account of the Pallavas of 
the Simhavisnu line (600-890 A.C.) and the Colas {c. 850-1279 A.C.) 
in conformity with records found at Chidambaram. Here is also pub- 
lished as the earliest record of the place an inscription found on a 
slab built into the floor of the Napiraja temple of Chidambaram 
announcing the gift of a perpetual lamp. 

Journal of Indian History, vol XXVl, part ii, (August, VJiH) 

V. N. Karambi-kar . — On the Sages of the Atharvaveda, The Bhrgus 
and the Atharvanas predominate in the Atharvaveda. Of these two 
classes of Rsis, the Atharvanas were ancient priests whereas the Bhrgus 
were a clan of warlike Brahmanas. 
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I. K. Joseph. — Ports and Mart:^ of Malabar (A.D. ^o-i^o). Sonic 
impr-rtant places of ancient Malabar mentioned particularly in Peri- 
plus, Ptolemy etc. are identified in the article. 

K. NAKASiMHACHAHy.— TAe Annals of Madras, : The Brahmins. The 
old procedure oi taking oaths in the Courts is described. 

GlitiSM Cmandka A\\/\s\\\\. - The Periods of the Veda According to 
the pajicr the names o( priests and sacrifices toiind common in the 
Vedas stiggesr that all the Mantras were compiled contemporaneously 
and there is no reason to regard the Rgueda as earliei. 

|/\(./M)isn Nakayan Sakkak. The Pate of Mir Jumlas KarnataL 
Dorntyuon'^ . 

K. SlsHADUi - I he Substance of Ramanuja’s Srtbhdsya. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vul. XVI, pt. I\' 

A. Vi.NKAi ASIJIUUA. Vedic Studies: III. Gotram. The conclusion 
reached in the paper is that any ot the meanings of ‘nuaiiUain rock/ 
‘piotection’ and ‘family’ fits in the context very well in all ihe Vedic 
passages in which the vvortl g(*tra occiiis, “and it is unnecessary to 
assign to It the meaning 'herd of cows’ also.” 

K. Madhava Kkishna Sakma . — Janardana Vydsa — // Protege of Kavln- 
(hdcarya. In the 17th ceniury Janardana Vyasa or Janardana 
Vibudha wrote several works m Sanskrit, some of them under 
the patronage of the illustrious scholar KavTndracarya SarasvatT. 
A manuscript of his KavyaprakaGdhpiha deposited in the Anup Sans- 
krit Library has been described here. 

S. Vi’.NKAiASi'iutAMANiA Iyi-k. — The Satihhdgyacandcitap.t of Nllakantha 
Diksita. Nlkikantha’s profound knowledge of Tantra literature can be 
inferred from this discu^^sion on the contents of the Saubhagyacan- 
drdtapa, a rare treatise on Sakta Tantra now available in an incom- 
plete and damaged palm-leaf manuscript. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, 
vol. XIV, no. 1. 1948 

l)iNi:S Chandra Sircar. — The Sakta Pithas. This monograph contains 
a critical edition of a Tantric text entitled Pithanirmya or Mahapltha- 
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nirnaya dcMling with the religious scats of a particular iyj>c associated 
with the worship of 5 akti (NIother-goddess). 'I he author has dis 
cussed in the Introduction, Notes and Ap[X’iulias various topics of 
interest e.g. the date of composition of the treatise, iis relation to other 
texts, the origin and development of the Pitha legeuils. conception of 
the Yonikunda and Stanakunda associated with that of Linga, some 
early Tirthas associated with the Limbs of the Moihcr godtless, ihc 
tradition about four Pitb.as, the Tantric Schools of NorthAVestern 
and Lastern India, tlifferent traditions rcgartling the number of PTthas, 
date of die Tantrasara, names of Pnlias, and the place of Siv.i and 
Sakri in the orthodox Indian pantheon. 

Journal of sV? Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, 

vol. IX, no 2. (J uly-Deeeinher, llHS) 

K (h VaioaH/U ilAKi. Iidst and W'twt: licit ou>n 'ind Philosophy . 

I), f. Tw AiUARY A.- liffvcda and the l^nruottariUnlm imsa Alcthods of 
hitcrptctation. This portion of the Tectiires' considers “ I he Uttara- 
mTinainsa method of interpretaiion” and discusses “how according to 
it die Kgveda stands/' 

K. C", V AKADACHAKi. Pcrcnnuil Plulosophy. 

N. SiURAMANiN Sasiki. /I p^ricnlturc iti the Vedas and the lipics, 

P. V. Ramani J jASWAxMi. - y/n /IccoHnt of Salhahopa. "Ihe VaiMiava 
wcrshippci', in the South Indian temples arc supplied with a crown 
Mirmounted with the sandals of the temple deity f<>r their punlication. 
The ( rown is caPed Sathakopa, An ancient Tamil saint is also known 
tc) have bf»rnc the same name. An account of the origin of this 
appellation is given here* from the Vaisnava Agamas. 

r. Vi losiouiiiAVACHAin.-AfjnfqrR^^jTq In this issue of the Journal 

is puhlished another instalment of the V aiscstkadarsana (^rd Adhyaya, 
2nd Ahiuka — 5th Adhyaya, 2nd Ahnika) whicli is being edited with 
a new commentary called Vaisesikaraiayana. 

P. V. Ramanuiaswami. — Laghnsabdarthasarvasva: The Laghnsahdartha- 
sarvawa is a Sanskrit Encyclopardia (still in manuscript) hy a scholar 
(of the last century) Paravastu Venkata Rangacharyalu Ayyavaralu- 
gam of VT/agaptam. A few sc-lect arcides arc published here: 

and 
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Proceedings of the American Philosophical Sooiety, vol. U2, No. 

Paul Emile Dumont.— Horse-sacrifice in the Taittirlya-brahmana. 
The rexe of the 8th atul yth Prapathakas of the 3 rcl Kanda of the 
Taittirlya-brahmana dealing with the procedure and ritualistic details 
of the Vedic sacrifice Asvainedha has been given here with an Eng- 
lish translation. This sacrifice considered to be the manifestation of 
a solar cult has been characterised as a magical rite ensuring its royal 
permnner victory and sovereignty along with fecundity. 


Printed and publishcil by J. C. Sarkhcl at the Calcutta Oriental 
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